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SCHOOL  FOR  BUND 
TO  END  CENTURY 

The  completion  of  a  century  of  prog- 
ress in  the  education  of  the  blind  will 
be  celebrated  Nov.  9  and  10  by  the  Per- 
kins    Institution     and     Massachusetts 
^HSfSPfSF^fi^   Blind    in   Watertown. 
j  Started   in  the   early   days  .of   the  re- 
public, the  Perkins  Institution  has  de- 
veloped methods  of  teaching  -which  have 
enabled  thousands  of  afflicted  persons 
to  take  their  places  as  respected  and 
,  self-supporting  citizens. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to  the 
blind  scholars  include:  piano  tuning, 
basket  making,  chair  cf|iing,  sewing, 
knitting  and  weaving.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  blind  making  and  sell- 
ing is  usually  less  profitable  than  buy- 
ing and  selling,  a  course  is  given  in 
salesmanship  and  business  methods. 
Places  of  employment  are  found  for 
pupils  whenever  possible. 


QosTo-n,  Mass.      Post      _ 

PERKINS  SCHOOL 

AT  CENTURY  MARK 

The  '"'"in-  \  |  ililiiliinn  i  i  Massa- 
chusetts St-HIM!  tor  the  Blind,  at 
Watertown,  will  observe  the  completion 
of  a  century  of  progress  on  Nov.  9  and 
10.  The  school  is  a  pioneer  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  blind  children,  not 
only  in  the  fundamentals  of  a.  primary 
education  but  also  in  the  cultural  and: 
i  practical  arts.  J 


H  u<l$on ,  Mass.,    S  u  -n 


Perkins     Institute    For 

Blind  to  Celebrate 

Nov.  9  and  1  0 


The  completion  of  o   century   of 
progress    in    the    education    of'  the 
bland  will  be  celebrated  November 
»th   and     lOtli   by     the   Perkins   In- 
stitution and  -Massachusetts  School 
for    the    Blind.      Watertown,    Mass 
Started    in    the   early    days    of   the 
republic,    when    the    blind    were   re- 
garded  as   derelicts   of  society   and 
oi    little    consequence,    the    Perkins 
Institution   has  developed   methods 
of    teftehing    which    have      enable  1 
thousands   of  afflicted    persons    to 
take  their  places  as  respected  ar-d 
self-supporting    citizens.      One    out 
of  every  thousand    persona   in   the 
united    States    is    blind   and   large- 
ly because  of  the   pioneering  work 
('One   by   the      Perkins      Institution 
this  part  of  our  population  (not  as 
small   as   many  persons   ordinarily 
suppose)    has    been    ushered    into  a 
new  sphere  of  happiness   and   use- 
fulness. 

ch!!Laf,di,ion   t0  givin«  tne   blind 
'hildren  the  fundamentals  of  a 
mary  education  the  Perkins  schoo' 


Part  of  tiTL^eTof  JSSS* 

and  frequently  graduates  are  able 
to  earn  their  livelihood  from  nm 
sic  because  of  such  training  One 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  t  e 
school  is  its  choir  of  young-  voices 

The  pupiis  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  w    h  tl  e 

SSXa  *  «£**  co««^nd  S 
general       cleaning,       an  the  li-ht 

household  work  is 'carried  on  thru 
the   efforts    of   the   pupils,    no    Zt 
of    whom,    however,    has    such    at 
excess  of  it  to  interfere  wtth  stud- 
ies  and    recreation.      In    this    wav 
the  schooling  of  the  students  is  co 
ordinated  with  a  home  atmosphere 
t.J\fP'acticaI    trades    taught    to 
nn-  blm^  Scho]a™   include:    piano 
tuning,    basket  making,    chair  can 
ing,  sewing,  knitting  fnd  weaving 
In   view   of  the   fact   that    for    the 

less  profitable     than     buying-  and 
selling,  a  course  is  given  in  sat^s 

p£cSipofancl  ^S  -£: 

•fo "In  e™Ployment  are  found 
lot  pupils  whenever  possible 
(]lior  *  century  the  Perkins  insu- 
reSSn  °"!  BHnd  has  been  de- 
orfh^r  a^nd  imProv^g  methods 
£  i. ntrf  ni,"s  of  the  bli"d,  and 
Us  methods  have  been  general h, 
adopted  in  other  school.*?!?  th* 
b  md  in  both  this  country  and 
abroad  its  aim  has  been  to  afford 
tte  individual  student  to  develop 
mTt^L     abilUy   and    talent    SJ 

Sfui  P  n,f,SS  •  and    t0     find   his 
ngntiu!     place  in     the  life  ^  th„ 

community  in  which  he  belongs 


lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
arid  practical  arts  suited  ■ r  the 
Wind   m  their  appreciation  ot  it 

pa  not  f  h°.rmS,-a.Very  ""Portant 
Pai  t  ot  the  activities  of  the  school 
and  frequently  graduates  r  J 
to -earn  their  livelihood  f,om  "  . 
sic  because  of  such  training  o  e 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  th! 

whic0h  eSachS  Ch°ir  °f  ™£££ 
concert/011  yea1'  S1V6S  a  Se^   of 

jf  sehold  wo^'ffearSd^  8* 
the   efforts   of   the   pupils,  2   one 

excess  of  it  to  interfere  with  stud 
es  and  recreation.  In  This  wav 
the  schooling  of  the  students  is 
ordinated  with  a  home  atmosphere 
th  ,,-pracMcal  trades  taught  to 
the    blind  scholars    include-    niano 

-HnKr^se^giv^^ 

places    of    employment    are    found 
for    pupils    whenever   possible. 

•foi   a  century  the  Perkin«  i,,^- 
tution  for  the  Blind   has   been   de" 

to i    tPheStraT„d    imPr°Vi^  SLS 
■t     r»Zu traini"g  oi  the   blind,   and 
its   methods   have     been   mnm i  , 
adopted    in    other   schooVfor   1 1* 

community  in  which  he  bel$£^ 
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CENTURY  OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Perkins     Institute    For 

Blind  to  Celebrate 

Nov.  9  and  1  0 


The  completion  of  a    century   of 
progress    in    the    education    of'  the 
blind  will  be  qelebrated  November 
9th  and     loth  by     the  Perteuis  In- 
sHtwUonand  Massachusetts  SchooT 
for    the    Blind.      Watertown,    Mass 
Started    in   the   early    days    of   the 
republic,   when   the   blind   we/e  re- 
garded as   derelicts   of  society  and 
of  little   consequence,   the    Heifcins 
Institution   has  developed   methods 
of   teaching    which    have     enable  1 
thousands   of  afflicted    persons    to 
take  their  places  as  respected  and 
self-supporting    citizens.      One    out 
of   every   thousand    persona    in    the 
United    States    is    blind    and    large- 
ly because  of  the  pioneering  work- 
done   by   the     Perkins     Institution 
this  part  of  our  population   (not  as 
small    as    many   person^    ordinarily 
suppose.)    has    been    ushered    into   \ 
new   sphere  of  happiness   and   use- 
fulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education  the  l'erkins  school 


i  The    completion    of    a    century    of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
Will   be   celebrated  Nov.   9   and   10   by 
the  PprkinsjBgfcjtute   and  Massachu- 
setts   School    for    the    Blind,    Water- 
town.    Started    in    the    early    days    of 
the    republic,    when    the    blind    were 
regarded    as    derelicts    of   society   and 
of  little  consequence,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution   has    developed    methods    of 
teaching    w^hich   have    enabled    thou- 
sands   of    afflicted    persons    to    take 
their    places    as    respected    and    self- 
supporting  citizens.  One  out  of  every 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  States 
is    blind   and   largely   because   of    the 
pioneering    work    done    by    the    Per- 
kins   Institution,    this    part    of    our 
population    (not    as    small    as    many 
persons  ordinarily  suppose)   has  been 
ushered   into  a   new   sphere   of   hap- 
piness  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  studied  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently  graduates  are  able  to  earn 
their  livelihood  from  music  because 
of  such  training.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  school  is  its 
choir  of  young  voices,  which  each 
year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  m 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the  gen- 
eral cleaning,  all  the  light  household 
work  is  carried  on  through  the  efforts 
of  the  pupils,  no  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, has  such  an  excess  of  it  to  inter- 


fere  with  studies  and  recreation.  In 
this  way  the  schooling  of  the  stu- 
dents is  co-ordinated  with  a  home 
atmosphere.  | 


Perkins^  Institute 

Celebrates  Century 

Of  Achievement 


16  *n 


The*completion  ot  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 

9th  and  10th  by  the  Perkins  Ins- 
titution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watcrtown,  Mass. 
Started  in  the  early  days  of  the 
repub'ic,  when  the  blind  were 
regarded  as  derelicts  of  society 
and  of  little  consequence,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  has  developed  me- 
thods of  teaching  which  have  en- 
abled thousands  of  afflicted  per- 
sons lo  take  their  places  as  res- 
pected and  self-supporting  citizens. 
One  out  of  every  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  blind 
and  largely  because  of  the  pion- 
eering work  done  by  the  Perkins 
Institution,  this  part  of  our  popu- 
lation (not  as  small  as  many  per- 
sons ordinarily  suppose)  has  been 
ushered  into  a  new  sphere  of  hap- 
piness   and    usefulness. 

Tn  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a 
primary  education,  the  Perkins 
school  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
cultural  and  practical  arts  suited 
for  the  blind  in  their  appreciation 
Of  life.  Music  forms  a  very  impor-  j 
lant  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
school,  and  frequently  graduates 
are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood 
from  music  because  of  such  train- 
ing. One  of  the  most  notable  feat- 
ures of  the  school  is  its  choir  of 
young  voices,  which  each  year 
gives  a   series   of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  liyht 
household  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils, 
no  one  of  whom,  however,  has  such 
an  excess  of  it  to  interfere  with 
studies  and  recreation.  In  this  way 
the  schooling  of  the  students  is 
co-ordinated  with  a  home  atmos- 
phere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to 
the  blind  scholars  include:  piano 
tuning,  basket  making,  chaii 
caning,  sewing,  knitting  and  wea- 
ving. In  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  blind  making  and  selling  is 
usually  less  profitable  than  buying 
and  selling,  a  course  is  given  in 
salesmanship  and  business  me- 
thods. Places  of  employment  are 
found  for  pupils  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  been  de- 
veloping and  improving  methods 
for  the  training  of  the  blind,  and 
its  methods  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  both  this  country 
and  abroad.  Its  aim  has  been  to 
afford  the  individual  stuaent  to  de 
velop  whatever  ability  and  talent 
he  might  possess  and  to  find  his 
rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community    in    which    he    belongs. 


MeJfo  rA^:tAa  ss    M?  re  « ry 

Perkins  Institute 

Celebrates  Century 

Of  Achievement 


The  completion  ot  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
9th  and  10th  by  the  Perkins  Ins- 
titution   and    Massachusetts   ScTOW 

Started  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  when  the  blind  were 
regarded  as  derelicts  of  society 
and  of  little  consequence,  the  Per- 
kins Institution  has  developed  me- 
thods of  teaching  which  have  en- 
abled thousands  of  afflicted  per- 
sons to  take  their  places  as  res- 
pected and  self-supporting  citizens. 
One  out  of  every  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  blind 
and  largely  because  of  the  pion- 
eering work  done  by  the  Perkins 
Institution,  this  part  of  our  popu- 
lation (not  as  small  as  many  per- 
sons ordinarily  suppose")  has  been 
ushered  into  a  new  sphere  of  hap- 
piness   and    usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a 
primary  education,  the  Perkins 
school  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
ccultural  and  practical  arts  suited 
for  the  blind  in  their  appreciation 
of  life.  Music  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the.  activities  of  the 
school,  and  frequently  graduates 
are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood 
from  music  because,  of  such  train- 
ing. One  of  the  most  notable  feat- 
ures of  the  school  is  its  choir  of 
young  voices,  which  each  year 
gives  a   series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light 
household  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils, 
no  one  of  whom,  however,  has  such 
an  excess  of  it  to  interfere  with 
studies  and  recreation.  In  this  way 
ihe  schooling  of  the  students  is 
co-ordinated  wit?,  a  home  atmos- 
phere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to 
the  blind  scholars  include:  piano 
tuning,  basket  making,  chair 
caning,  sewing,  knitting  and  wea- 
ving. In  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  blind  making  and  selling  is 
usually  less  profitable  than  buying 
and  selling,  a  course  is  given  in 
salesmanship  and  business  me- 
thods. Places  of  employment  are 
found  for  pupils  whenever  possi- 
ble. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  been  de- 
veloping and  improving  methods 
for  the  training  of  the  blind,  and 
its  methods  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  both  this  country, 
and  abroad.  Its  aim  has  been  to 
afford  the  individual  stuaent  to  de 
velop  whatever  ability  and  talent 
he  might  possess  and  to  find  his 
rightful  place  in  the  life  of  fch* 
community,  in    whieh    he   btlonss. 


S*pT-ember     /■     /  13A 

JLIND  INSTITUTION 
OF  FINE  PROGRESS 

pmpletion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
fith  and  10th  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution a;  chusetts  School  for 
tlle  i  own.  Started  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republic,  when 
the'  blind  were  regarded  as  dere- 
licts of  society  and  of  little  con- 
once,  the  Perkins  Institution 
developed  methods  of  teach- 
nrhich  have  enabled  tnusauds 
vtlicted  persons,  to  tj":e  their 
pected  and  self-support- 
ing citizens.  One  out  of  every 
thousand  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  blind  and  largely  because 
of  the  pioneering  work  done  by  the 
Perkins  Institution,  this  part  of  our 
population  (not  as  small  as  many 
persons  ordinarily  suppose)  has 
■hered  into  a  new  sphere  of 
happiness   and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
lavs"  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  suited  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently  graduates  are  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood  from  music  be- 
cause of  such  training.  One  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  the  school 
is  its  choir  of  young  voices,  which 
each  year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 
The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light 
,-ehold  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils, 
ro  one  of  whom,  however,  has  such 
an  excess  of  it  to  interfere  with 
:uid  recreation.  In  this  way 
the.  schooling  of  the  students  is  co- 
ordinated with  a  home  atmosphere. 
The  practical' trades  taught  to  the 
blind  scholars  include:  piano  tun- 
ing basket  making,  chair  caning, 
ing,  knitting  and  weaving  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  blind 
mal  I    selling   is    usually   loss 

irofitable  than  buying  and  selling, 
course   is    given   in    salesmanship 
nd  business  methods.    Place  of  em- 
ployment     are      found     for     pupils 

For  a  century  (he  Perkins  Insti- 
tution   for   the   L**  '1    has  been   de- 
ling   and    improving    methods 
for   the   training   of   the   blind,   and 
Its    methods    have    been    generally  | 
.ted    in    other    schools    for    the 
u     both     this    country    and 
abroad.     Its    aim    has    been    to    af- 
i    the  individual   student  to   de- 
velo  ever    ability    and    talent 

he  might  possess  and  to  find  his 
rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community  in  which   he   belongs. 


Rostov,,  Mjsj.  j   nub-*. 
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WATERTOWN 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Perkhy^JnstinijjML 
and  the  MassachudWffTschooTlorthe 
Blind  on  Nov  9  and  10.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  has  been  developing  and  improv- 
ing methods  for  the  training  of  the 
blind,  and  today  its  methods  are  in 
use  In  many  institutions  of  the 
country. 


PERKINS  SCHOOL  FOR 

BLIND   TO   OBSERVE 

CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 

The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  Nov.  9  and 
10  by  the  Pej^arjjSjjjatitution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for"  the  Blind 
at  Watertown.  Staited  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  when  the 
blind  were  regarded  as  derelicts  of 
society  and  of  little  consequence, 
the  Perkins  Institution  has  devel- 
oped methods  of  teaching  which 
have  enabled  thousands  of  afflicted 
persons  to  take  their  places  as  re- 
spected and  self-supporting  citi- 
zens. One  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States  is 
blind  and  largely  because  of  the 
pioneering  work  done  by  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  this  part  of  our 
population  {not  as  small -as  many 
persons  ordinarily  suppose)  has 
been  ushered  into  a  new  sphere  of 
happiness  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a 
primary  education,  the  Perkins 
school  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
cultural  and  practical  arts  suited 
for  the  blind  in  their  appreciation 
of  life.  Music  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  activities  of  the 
[  school,  and  frequently  graduates 
are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood 
from  music  because  of  such  train- 
ing. One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  school  is  its  choir 
of  young  voices,  which  each  year 
give  a  series  of  concerts. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  has  been 
developing  and  improving  methods 
for  the  training  of  the  blind  and 
its  methods  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  both  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  aim  has  been  to  afford 
the  individual  student  to  develop 
whatever  ability  and  talent  he 
might  possess  and  to  find  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  belongs.       / 


NnrwooA  s  Mass.  ,   Alf^^n^r. 

Blind  Institution    \$r 
Nears  Century  Mark 

One  in  Every  Thousand  Is 

Afflicted   With  Loss 

Of  Eyesight 

Figures  just  published  by  the  Perk- 
Ins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Watertown, 
disclose  the  startling  fact  that  one  out 
of  every  thousand  persons  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  blind. 

The  Institute  celebrates  its  100th  an- 
niversary on  Nov.  9  and  10.  Starting 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  blind  were  regarded  as  derelicts  of 
society  and  of  little  consequence,  the 
Perkins  Institute  has  developed  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  have  enabled 
thousands  of  the  afflicted  to  take  their 
places  as  respected  and  self-support- 
ing citizens.  Its  aim  has  been  to  af- 
ford the  individual  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  whatever  ability  and 
talent  he  might  possess,  and  to  find 
his  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community  in  which  he  belongs. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  fund- 
amentals of  a  primary  education  the 
institute  lays  great  stress  upon  the  cul- 
tural and  practical  arts  suited  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life.  Mu- 
sic is  ,an  important  activity  and  some 
are,ftble  to  earn  their  living  from  this 
means.  Piano  tuning,  basket  weaving, 
chair  caning,  sewing,  knitting  and 
weaving  are  among  the  practical  trades 
taken  up. 

The  pupils  live  in  groups  in  cottages 
where,  aside  from  cooking  and  general 
cleaning,  all  the  light  household  duties 
are  carried  on  through  their  efforts. 
Care  is  taken  to  insure  that  no  excess 
of  these  light  duties  interferes  with 
either  study  or  recreation.  In  this  way 
the  schooling  of  the  students  is  co- 
ordinated with  a  home  atmosphere. 
ovan. 
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Perkins  School  Celebrates 
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Century  Of  Achievement 


The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
9th  and  10th,  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
thTBIind,  Watertown,  Mass.  Started 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  blind  were  regarded  as 
derelicts  of  society  and  of  little  con- 
sequence, the  Perkins  Institution  has 
developed  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  enabled  thousands  of  afflicted 
persons  to  take  their  places  as  re- 
spected and  self-supporting  citizens. 
One  out  of  every  thousand  persons 
in  the  United  States  is  blind  and 
largely  because  of  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, this  part  of  our  population  (not 
as  small  as  many  persons  ordinarily 
suppose)  has  been  ushered  into  a 
new  sphere  of  happiness  and  useful- 
ness. 


In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  suited  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently  graduates  are  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood  from  music  be- 
cause of  such  training.  One  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  the  school 
is  its  choir  of  young  voices,  which 
each  year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light  house- 
hold work  is  carried  on  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pupils,  no  one  of 
whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess 
of  it  to  interfere  with  studies  and 
recreation.  In  this  way  the  school- 
ing of  the  students  is  co-ordinated 
with  a  home  atmosphere. 

The  pratical  trades  taught  to  the 
blind  scholars  include :  piano  tuning, 
basket  making,  chair  caning,  sewing, 
knitting  and  weaving.  In  view  of  the 
j  fact  that  for  the  blind  making  and 
!  selling  is  usually  less  profitable  than 
buying  and  selling,  a  course  is  given 
in  salesmanship  and  business  meth- 
ods. Places  of  employment  are  found 
for  pupils  whenever  possible. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  been  devel- 
oping and  inproving  methods  for  the 
training  of  the  blind,  and  its  meth- 
ods have  been  generally  adopted  in 
other  schools  for  the  blind  in  both 
this  country  and  abroad.  Its  aim  has 
been  t»  afford  the  individual  student 
to  develop  whatever  ability  and  tal- 
ent he  might  possess  and  to  find  his 
rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  belongs. 


Teaching  The  Blind    tc 
Earn  Their  Own  Living 


The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts1 
School  for  the  Blind  will  celebrate  its  One  Hun- 
dredth anniversary  in  November. 

As  a  demonstration  that  its  100  years  of  life 
has  been  a  century  of  progress,  it  points  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  founded  in  the  early  days  of  this 
republic  when  the  blind  were  regarded  as  neces- 
sary evils  to  be  endured  as  society  endures  any 
other  disagreeable  responsibility,  and  has  devel- 
oped scientific  training  of  the  unfortunates  so 
that  numbers  of  them  are  able  to  make  their 
own  way  when  they  complete  their  school  train- 
ing. 

To  take  that  cross  section  of  American  citizen- 
ship usually  regarded  as  human  derelicts  and 
make  of  them  self-respecting,  self-supporting,  use- 
ful citizens,  is  indeed  a  worthy  objective  and  well 
worth  the  time,  effort  and  expense  covering  a  per- 
iod of  a  hundred  years. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  at  public  expense 


for  the  maintenance  of  our  Blind  citizenry. 

Every  citizen  of  the  nation  has  a  right  to  the 
opportunity  to  earn  his  own  livelihood. 

Blind  people  are  naturally  more  mentally  alert 
than  people  with  all  their  physical  gifts. 

They  are  more  susceptible  to  influence  than  per- 
fect physical  children,  and  for  that  reason  learn 
quickly. 

The  time  will  come  when  every  blind  child  in  the 
nation,  normal  mentally,  will  be  taught  either  a 
profession  or  a  trade  sufficient  to  keep  him  self- 
supporting  throughout  his  life. 
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BLIND  SCHOOL   CELEBRATES 
CENTURY    OF    ACHIEVEMENT 

The  completion  of  a  century  of  progress  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  will  be  celebrated  Novem- 
ber 9th  and  10th  by  the  Per^ir^sjjjstitution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  watertown, 
Mass.  Started  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  blind .  were  regarded  as  derelicts  of  so- 
ciety and  of  little  consequence,  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution has  developed  methods  of  teaching  which 
have^  enabled  thousands  of  afflicted  persons  to 
take  their  places  as  respected  and  self-supporting 
citizens.  One  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in 
the  United  States  is  blind  and  largely  because  of 
the  pioneering  work  done  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, this  part  of  our  population  (not  as  small  as 
many  persons  ordinarily  suppose)  has  been  ush- 
ered into  a  new  sphere  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  children  the  fun- 
damentals of  a  primary  education,  the  Perkins! 
school  lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultural  and' 
practical  arts  suited  for  the  blind  in  their  appre- 
ciation of  life.  Music  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and  frequently 
graduates  are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  from 
music  because  of  such  training.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  school  is  its  choir  of  young 
voices,  which  each  year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in  groups  of  cot- 
tages where,  with  the  exception  of  the  cooking  and 
the  general  cleaning,  all  the  light  housework  is 
carried  on  through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils,  no 
one.  of  whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess  of  it 
to  interfere  with  studies  and  recreation.  In  this 
way  the  schooling"  of  the  students  is  co-ordinated 
with  a  home  atmosphere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to  the  blind  schol- 
ars include:  piano  tuning,  basket  making,  chair 
caning,  sewing,  knitting  and  weaving.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  blind  making  and  selling  is 
usually  less  profitable  than  buying  and  selling,  a 
course  is  given  in  salesmanship  and  business 
methods.  Places  of  employment  are  found  for  pu- 
pils whenever  possible,  which  is  a  real  service  to 
humanity. 
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Century  of  Achievement 

The  completion  of  a  century  of  progress 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  be  cele- 
brated November  9th  and  10th  by  the  Per- 
kins Jnstitution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  SRYuT, "Watertown,  Mass.  Started  in 
the  early  days  of  the  republic,  when  the 
blind  were  regarded  as  derelicts  of  society 
and  of  little  consequence,  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution has  developed  methods  of  teaching 
which  enabled  thousands  of  afflicted  per- 
sons to  take  their  places  as  respected  and 
self-supporting  citizens.  One  out  of  every 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  is 
blind,  and  largely  because  of  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  the  Perkins  Institution  this 
(part  of  our  population  (not  as  small  as 
many  persons  ordinarily  suppose)  has  been 
ushered  into  a  new  sphere  of  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  children 
the  fundamentals  of  a  primary  education, 
the  Perkins  school  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  cultural  and  practical  arts  suited  for 
:he  blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life.  Music 
orms  a  very  important  part  of  the  activi- 
ies  of  the  school,  and  frequently  graduates 
ire  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  music 
oecause  of  such  training.    One  of  the  most 

Iiotable  features  of  the  school  is  its  choir 
)f  young  voices,  which  each  year  gives  a 
series  of  concerts. 
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Blind  Institute 

Will    Celebrate    ' 
(fi       Anniversary 

The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
9th  and  10th  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  rnVimJi  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown.  Started  in 
tile  early  days  of  the  republic,  when 
the  blind  were  regarded  as  derelicts 
of  society  and  of  little  consequence, 
the  Perkins  Institution  has  devel- 
oped methods  of  teaching  which 
have  enabled  thousands  of  afflicted 
persons  to  take  their  places  t*s  re- 
spected and  self-supporting  citizens. 
One  out  of  every  thousand  persons 
in  the  United  States  is  blind  and 
largely  because  of  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, this  part  of  the  population 
(not  as  small  as  many  persons  ordi- 
narily suppose)  has  been  ushered 
into  a  new  sphere  of  happiness  and 
usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  suited  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently  graduates  are  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood  from  music 
because  of  such  training.  One  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  the  school 
is  its  choir  of  young  voices,  which 
each  year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 


The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light  house- 
hold work  is  carried  on  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pupjis,  no  one  of 
whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess 
of  it  to  interfere  with  studies  and 
recreation.  In  this  way  the  school- 
ing of  the  students  is  co-ordinated 
with  a  home  atmosphere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to  the 
blind  scholars  include:  piano  tuning, 
basket  making,  chair  caning,  sewing, 
knitting  and  weaving.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  the  blind  making 
and  selling  is  usually  less  profitable 
than  buying  and  selling,  a  course  is 
given  in  salesmanship  and  business 
I  methods.  Places  of  employment 
are  found  for  pupils  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  been  develop- 
ing and  improving  methods  for  the 
training  of  the  blind,  and  its  meth- 
ods have  been  generally  adopted  in 
other  schools  for  the  blind  in  both 
this  country  and  abroad.  Its  aim 
has  been  to  afford  the  individual 
student  to  develop  whatever  ability 
and  talent  he  might  possess  and  to 
find  his  rightful  place  in  the  life  of 
the  community  in  which  he  belongs. 


|  The  Observant  j 
Citizen 

V  '  % 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
ScKTOTTbr  the  Blind  are  making  plans 
for  the  celebration  of  their  100th  anni- 
versary  in   November. 

This  institution  has  for  a  century 
been  developing  and  improving  meth- 
ods—which are  now  in  use  in  many 
institutions  throughout  the'  country— for 
the    training    of    the    blind. 
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Perkins  Institution  for 
Blind   Celebrates  Century 
of  Achievement 


The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
will  be  celebrated  November  9th  and 
10th  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.  Started  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  when  the  blind 
were  regarded  as  derelicts  of  society 
and  of  little  donsequence,  the  Perkins 
Institution  has  developed  methods  of 
ing  which  have  enabled  thou- 
sands of  afflicted  persons  to  take  their 
places  as  respected  and  self-support- 
lirg  citizens.  One  out  of  every  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  United  Slates  is 
blind  and  largely  because  of  the.  pio- 
neering work  done  by  the  Perkins 
Ins!  it  -it  ion,  this  pari,  of  our  population 
(not  as  small  as  many  persons  ordi- 
narily suppose)  has  been  ushered  into 


lere  of  happiness  and  use- 


a 
fulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  chil- 
dren the  fundamentals  of  a  primary 
education,  the  Perkins  school  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  cultural  and 
practical  arts  suited  for  the  blind  in 
their  appreciation  of  life.  Music 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  frequently 
graduates  are  able  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood from  music  because  of  such 
I 

training.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  school  is  its  choir  of 
young  voices,  which  each  year  gives  a 
series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the  gen- 
eral cleaning,  all  the  light  household 
work  is  carried  on  through  the  efforts 
of  the  pupils,  no  one  of  whom,  how- 
ever, has  such  an  excess  of  it  to  inter- 
fere with  studies  and  recreation.  In 
this  way  the  schooling  of  the  students 
is  co-ordinated  with  a  home  atmos- 
phere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to  the 
blind  scholars  include:  piano  tuning, 
basket  making,  chair  caning,  sewing, 
knitting  and  -weaving.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  the  blind  making  and 
selling  is  usually  less  profitable  than 
buying  and  selling,  a  course  is  given 
in  salesmanship  and  business  meth- 
ods. Places  of  employment  are  found 
for. pupils  whenever  possible. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  been  developing 
and  improving  methods  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind,  and  its  methods  have 

been     gei^a^ly__£dopte(l_ in.    other  1 

schools  for  the  blind  in  both  this  conn-  I 
try  and  abroad.  Its  aim  has  been  to 
afford  the  individual  student  to  de- 
velop whatever  ability  and  talent  lie 
might  possess  and  to  find  his  rightful 
place  in  the  life  of  the  community  in 
which    he  belongs. 
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The  Perkins  Institution  and 
AlassachusettsTchool  "ToT  '  the 
Blin3""are  making'^plunsToT^  the 
celebration  of  their  100th  anni- 
versary in  November.  This  insti- 
tution has  for  a  century  been  de- 
veloping and  improving  methods 
— which  ai-e  now  in  use  in  many 
institutions  turnout  the  country — 
for  the  training  of  the  blind. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  FOR 
BLIND  TO  CELEBRATE 

Will  Mj&rk  Century  of  Achieve- 
fAvm\t  In  Education. 

The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
9  and  10  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion  and  Massachusetfl**§cHooT  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  Start- 
I  ed  in  the  early  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, when  the  blind  were  regarded 
as  derelicts  of  society  and  of  little 
consequence,  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion has  developed  methods  of 
teaching  which  have  enabled  thou- 
sands of  afflicted  persons  to  take 
their  places  as  respected  and  self- 
supporting  citizens.  One  out  of 
every  thousand  persons  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  blind  and  largely  be- 
cause of  the  pioneering  work  done 
by  the  Perkins  Institution,  this  part 
of  our  population  (not  as  small  as 
many  persons  ordinarily  suppose.) 
has  been  ushered  into  a  new  sphere 
of  happiness  and  usefulness 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
laye  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  suited  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciatiah  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently  graduates  are  able  to 
earn  their  livelihood  from  music 
because  of  such  training.  One  of 
the  most  notable  features  of  the 
school  is  its  choir  of  young  voices, 
which  each  year  gives  a  series  of 
c  uiicerts. 

The  m'pils  at  the  echool  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cocking  and  the 
[  general  cleaning,  all  the  light 
J  household  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils, 
no  one  of  whom,  however,  has  such 
an  excess  of  it  to  interfere  with 
studies  and  recreation.  In  this  way 
the  schooling  of  the  students  is 
co-ordinated  with  a  home  atmos- 
phere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to 
the  blind  scholars  include:  piano 
tuning,  basket  making,  chair  can- 
iDg,  sewing,  knitting  and  weaving. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
blind  making  and  selling  Is  usual- 
ly less  profitable  than  buying  and 
selling,  a  course  is  given  in  sales- 
manship and  business  methods. 
Places  of  employment  are  found 
for  pupils  whenever  possible. 
,  For  a  century  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  been  de- 
veloping and  improving  methods 
for  the  training  of  the  blind,  ana 
its  methods  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  both  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  aim  has  been  to  afford 
the  individual  student  to  develop 
whatever  ability  and  talent  he 
might  possess  and  to  find  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  belongs. 
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BLIND   INSTITUTION    OBSERVES 
A  CENTURY  OP  PROGRESS 


The    completion    of    a   century    of 
prograss    in    the    education     of      the 
blind    will   be    celebrated    November 
9th  and  10th  by  the  Perkins.  Iwrtitu- 
tion    and    Massachusetts    School    for 
the   Blind,   Watertown,   Mass.  Start- 
ed in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the    blind    were    regarded  as 
derelicts  of  society  and  of  little  con- 
sequence,    the     Perkins     Institution 
i  has   developed   methods   of  teaching 
|  which    have    enabled    thousands   of 
i  afflicted  persons  to  take  their  places 
■  as    respected      and      self-supporting 
citizens.     One  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  blind 
and  largely  because  of  the  pioneer- 
ing  work   done   by   the   Perkins   In- 
j  stitution,    this    part    of   our     popula- 
tion  (not  as  small  as  many  persons 
ordinarily  suppose)   has  been  usher- 
ed into  a  new  sphere  <  f     happiness 
and  usefulness. 

In   addition  to   giving     the     blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  schools 
lays  great   stress   upon   the  cultural 
and    practical   arts     suited     for    the 
blind   In   their    appreciation    of   life. 
"Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently    graduates     are     able     to  1 
earn  their  livelihood  from  music  be- 
cause of  such  training.     One  of  the 
most  notable   features  of  the  school  I 
is   its   choir   of   young   voices,    which) 
each  year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light  house- 
hold work  is  carried  on  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pupils,  no  one  of 
whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess 
of  it  to  interefere  with  studies  and 
recreation.  In  this  way  the  school- 
ing of  the  students  is  co-ordinated 
with   a  home  atmosphere. 


WesTtir  Lsj^JLL  ,  ^u.J~l_ 


Mary  Westerly  people  who  have 
visited  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  ScrTd'bl  for  the  Blind 
Will  be  interested  in  ,the  100th  an- 
niversary of'  the  institution  which 
will  be  celebrated  in  November. 

An  excellent  motion  picture  of 
activities  at  the  school,  where 
wonderful  work  is  done  in  training 
the  blind,  is  owned  by  Otto  Seidner 
of  this  town  and  has  been  shown 
by  him  at  mary  local  social  gath- 
ering's. 


/fpi/erg,   Mess..    <Ta  u  m  aj_ 

PERKINS  INSTITUTE 
FOR  aUNOXLOSES 
CENTURY  OF  WORK 


The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
9th  and  10th  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  Start- 
ed in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  blind  were  regarded  as 
derelicts  of  society  and  of  little  con- 
sequence, the  Perkins  Institution  has 
developed  methods  of  teaching  which 
have  enabled  thousands  of  afflicted 
persons  to  take  their  places  as  re- 
spected and  self-supporting  citizens. 
One  out  of  every  thousand  persons 
in  the  United  States  is  blind  and 
largely  because  of  the  pioneering 
work  done  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, this  part  of  our  population  (not 
as  small  as  many  persons  ordinarily 
suppose)  has  been  ushered  into  a 
new  sphere  of  happiness  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  suited  for  the 
blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part 
of  the  activities  of  the  school,  and 
frequently  graduates  are  able  to  earn 
their  livelihood  from  music  because 
of  such  training.  One  of  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  school  is  its 
choir  of  young  voices,  which  each 
year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light  house- 
work is  carried  on  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  pupils,  no  one  of  whom, 
however,  has  such  an  excess  of  it  to 
interfere  with  studies  and  recreation. 
In  this  way  the  schooling  of  the  stu- 
dents is  co-ordinated  with  a  home 
atmosphere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to  the 
blind  scholars  include:  Piano  tun- 
ing, basket  making  chair  caning, 
sewing,  knitting  and  weaving.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  the  blind 
making  and  selling  is  usually  less 
profitable  than  buying  and  selling, 
a  course  is  given  in  salesmanship  and 
business  methods.  Places  of  employ- 
ment are  found  for  pupils  whenever 
possible. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  been  develop- 
ing and  improving  methods  for  the 
training  of  the  Blind,  and  its  meth- 
ods have  been  generally  adopted  in 
other  schools  for  the  blind  in  both 
this  country  and  abroad.  Its  aim 
has  been  to  afford  the  individual  stu- 
dent to  develop  whatever  ability  and 
talent  he  might  possess  and  to  find 
his  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community  in  which  he  belongs. 


w 
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Perkins  Institution  i  or  Blind 
Celebrates  Century  of  Achievement 


The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  November 
9th  and  10th  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Started  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  when  the  blind  were  re- 
garded as  derelicts  of  society  and 
of  little  consequence,  the  Perkins 
Institution  has  developed  methods 
of  teaching  which  have  enabled 
thousands  of  afflicted  persons  to 
take  their  places  as  respected  and 
self-supporting  citizens.  One  out 
of  every  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  States  is  blind  and  largely 
because  of  the  pioneering  work 
done  by  the  Perkins  Institution, 
this  part  of  our  population  (not  as 
small  as  many  persons  ordinarily 
suppose)  has  been  ushered  into  a 
new  sphere  of  happiness  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a 
primary  education,  the  Perkins 
school  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
cultural  and  practical  arts  suited 
for  the  blind  in  their  appreciation 
of  life.  Music  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  activities  of  the 
school,  and  frequently  graduates 
are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood 
from  music  because  of  such  train- 
ing. One  of  the  most  notable  fea-  ( 
tures  of  the  school  is  its  choir  gT 


j  young  voices,  which  each  year 
I  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  nhe  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light 
household  work  is  carried  on  thru 
the  efforts  of  the  public,  no  one  ot 
whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess 
of  it  to  interfere  with  studies  and 
recreation.  In  this  way  the  school- 
ing *t  the  students  is  co-ordinated 
with  a  home  atmosphere. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to 
the  blind  scholars  include:  piano 
tuning,  basket  making,  chair  caning 
sewing,  knitting  and  weaving.  In 
yiew  of  the  fact  that  for  the  blind 
making  and  selling  is  usually  less 
profitable  than  buying  and  selling, 
a  course  is~  given  in  salesmanship 
and  business  methods.  Places  of 
employment  are  found  for  pupils 
whenever  possible. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  has  been  de- 
veloping and  improving  methods 
for  the  training  of  the  blind,  and 
its  methods  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  schools  for  the 
blind  in  both  this  country  and 
abroad.  Its  aim  has  been  to  afford 
the  individual  student  to  develop 
whatever  ability  and  talent  he 
might  possess  and  to  find  his  right- 
ful place  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  he  belongs. 


ffgj-rov,  Mass..  ~TrJi/c/e£_ 
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2  UNIQUE  DEPARTMENTS 
FOR  PERKINS  INSTITUTIONS 


Two  new  departments,  the  first 
of  their  kind  for  any  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world,  h?.ve  been  added 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  of 
Watertown,  which  opened  for  the 
beginning  of  its  second  century  to- 
day. 

The    new    departments    are    one 
jfor    a    special    department    for   the 


deaf-blind,  in  which  five  childrei 
will  be  admitted,  and  the  other  th< 
department  of  personnel  and  re 
search.  The  school  was  started  101 
years  ago  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howi 
with  six  pupils  in  a  .room  in  his 
father's  house  on  Pearl  street,  Bos- 
ton. Nearly  300  children  registered 
today.  There  are  few  changes  ir 
the  staff. 


Spr/n  g  P  ield)  M  <3v-^  fapuh/LMn. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
OPENS  SECOND  CENTURY 


Perkins  Institution  Begins 
101st  Year  With  Nearly 
300  Pupils,  70  Teachers 

Boston,  Sept.  12 — A  new  century 
was  started  when  the  classes 
sembled  at  Perkins  inaUluii'in  and 
Massachusetts  Sehooftor  the  Blind 
this  morning:.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  began  the  first 
instruction  of  the  blind  with  six  pupils 
in  a  room  in  his  father's  house  on 
Pearl  street,  Boston.  Today  nearly 
300  children  gathered  at  the  stately 
plant  in  Watertown  and  were  met  by 
70  teachers  under  the  direction  of  the 
fourth  director.  Gabriel  Kai  rell. 
at  this  time,  is  beginning  the  second 
year  of  his  administration.  During 
the  century  many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  methods  '  of  educating 
blind  children  and  in  all  of  the  ad- 
vance Perkins  institution  lias  ben 
constant!}     in    the    foreground. 

At    the    upper    schol    the    only    n 
member    of    the    staff    is   l«eon    Noble 
who    enters    the    manual    training    de- 
partment   and    will    also    have    charge 
of  the  division   of   poultrj    instruction. 
Mr  Noble  attended  the  Harvard  eou 
for    workers    for    the    blind    list    year. 
He  is  a   graduate  of  Perkins  and  a\s» 
of  the  gtockbridge  school  of  tbe  Mas- 
sachusetts   Agricultural    colleg       Dur- 
ing the  sutiunei    at   tbe   upp 
a  new  cob  '■■    has  been  built    for 

use  f  the  (.-lasses  in  Nature  study 
and  a  new  library,  comfortably  furn- 
ished, for  quiet  leading  and  assi  iwb'j 
lias  been  ai  ra  i  jed  for  the  teach   i 

The  most    n ,|!    addition  this  yeai 

Is  the  estafclb  hmeni  of  two  n  * 
partments,  first  of  their  kind  in  any 
school  for  the  blind.  The  first  is  th- 
ird department  for  the  deaf-blind. 
Five  doubly  handicapped  children  will 
be  admitted  to  this  department.  Tlv 
second  is  the  department  of  personnel 
and  research  which  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Kathryn  B.  Max- 
field.  Miss  Maxfleld  comes  from  the 
American  Foundation  tor  tlie  Blind, 
where  she  has  been  their  specialist  on 
educational  research.  This  depart- 
ment will  be  devoted  to  all  special 
work  for  the  problem,  retarded,  or 
gifted  child.  Two  now  members  of 
this  department  will  be  Miss  YVilm - 
T.    Potts,    who    has    been  •     of 

the  department  of  psychology  at 
Mount  Holyoke  college  and  Miss 
Louise  Swinnerton,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Simmons  college  school  of  pub- 
lic health. 


Host*  »  Ms  c.^    &  lo  b-e        
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NEW  CENTURY  BEGUN 
BY  PERKINS  SCHOOL 

Two  Departments  Added  at 
O  Institution  for  Blind 


WATER/TOWN,  Sept  13  —  A  new 
century  was  started  when  the  classes 
assembled  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
this  morning.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  with  two  assist- 
ants whom  he  had  brought  from  Edin- 
boro  and  Paris,  began  the  first  in- 
struction of  the  blind  with  six  pupils  in 
a.  room  in  his  father's  house  on  Pearl 
Boston. 
Today  nearly  300  children  gathered 
and  were  met  by  70  teachers  under 
the  direction  of  the  fourth  director, 
Gabriel  Farrell.  During  the  century 
many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  educating  blind  children 
and  in  all  of  the  advance  Perkins-  In- 
stitution has  been  constantly  in  the 
foreground. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  staff  over  the  Summer.  Miss  Jessie. 
A.  Lane  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
as  advisor  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
school  on  class  problems.  She  has 
supervised  the  work  of  critic  teachers 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  public  schools  of 
Detroit  and  came  to  Perkins  from  the 
State  College  for  Women  at  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Mrs  Mildred  T.  Darte,  succeeds  Mrs 
Jennie  Huckins  as-  matron  of  Pottsr 
Cottage  for  boys.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  Simmons  College. 

At  the  upper  school  the  only  new 
member  of  the  staff  Is  Leon  Noble, 
who  enters  the  manual  training  de- 
partment and  also  will  have  charge  of 
the  division  of  poultry  instruction.  Mr 
Noble  attended  the  Harvard  course  for 
workers  for  the  blind  last  year.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  also  of  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College. 

The  most  notable  addition  this  year 
is   the    establishment    of   two   new    de- 
partments, both  the  first  of  their  kind: 
in    any    school    for    the    blind    in    the ' 
world. 

The  first  is  the  sper-ial  department 
for  the  deaf-blind.  Five  doubly  handi- 
capped children  will  be  admitted  to 
this  department,  which  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall.  The 
second  is  the  department  of  personnel 
and  research,  which  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield. 
Miss  Maxfield  comes  from  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind,  where 
she  has  been  their  specialist  on  edu- 
cational research.  This  department  will 
be  devoted  to  all  special  work  for  the 
problem,  retarded  or  gifted  child.  All 
corrective  and  psychological  work  for- 
merly done  at  Perkins  will  be  coordin- 
ated under  Miss  Maxfield. 

Two  new  members  of  this  depart- 
ment will  be -Miss  Wilma  T.  Potts,  who 
comes  from  Mt  Holyoke  College,  to  be 
secretary  of  the  department,  and  Miss 
Louise  Swinnerton,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Simmons  College  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  to  be  field  worker  and  home 
visitor. 

Plans  for  marking  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  school  are  now  being  made. 
Exercises  are  to  be  held  on  Nov  9  and 
10,  all  at  the  school  here  except  the 
closing  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in 
Symphony   Hall,    Boston. 


C.hrxTr.r^    Pa       ^ J  sm  c  a  T  e 
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PERKINS  CELEBRATES 

CENTURY  OF  WORK 



The  completion  of  a  century  of  prog- 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  be 
celebrated  November  9th  and  10th  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Started  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  blind  were  regarded  as  dere- 
licts of  society  and  of  little  consequence, 
the  Perkins  institution  has  developed 
methods  of  teaching  which  have  enabled 
thousands  of  afflicted  persons  to  take 
their  places  as  respected  and  self-sup- 
porting citizens.  One  out  of  every 
thousand  persons  in  the  United  States  is 
blind  and  largely  because  of  the  pioneer- 
ing work  done  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, this  part  of  our  population  (not  as 
small  as  many  persons  ordinarily  sup- 
pose) has  been  ushered  into  a  new  sphere 
of  hapiness  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  children 
the  fundamentals  of  a  primary  education, 
the  Perkins  school  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  cultural  and  practical  arts  suited  for 
the  blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  school,  and  frequent- 
ly graduates  are  able  to  earn  their  liveli- 
hood from  music  because  of  such  train- 
ing. One  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  school  is  its  choir  of  young  voices, 
which  each  year  gives  a  series  of  con- 
certs. ' 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in  groups 
in  cottages  where,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cooking  and  the  general  cleaning,  all 
the  light  household  work  is  carried  on 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pupils,  no  one 
of  whom,  however,  has  such  an  excess  of 
it  to  interfere  with  studies  and  recrea- 
tion. In  this  way  the  schooling  of  the 
students  is  co-ordinated  with  a  home  at- 
mosphere, 
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The  completion  of  a  century  of 
prgress  In  the  education  of  the 
blind  win  be  celebrated  Novem- 
ber 9  and  10  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts 
Sdhool  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
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were  regarded  as  derelicts  of  so- 
ciety and  of  little  consequence, 
the  Perkins  Institution  has  de- 
veloped methods  of  teaching  which 
have  enabled  thousands  of  afflict- 
ed persons  to  take  their  places  as 
respected  and  self-supporting  citi- 
zens. One  out  of  every  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States  is 
blind  and  largely  because  of  the 
pioneering  work  done  by  the  Pex- 
kina  Ins^itinn,  this  part  of  our 
population  not  a(s  small  as  many 
persons  ordinarily  suppose)  has 
been  ushered  into  a  new  spher 
of  haooinem  and  uaefuh 
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Perkins  Inst,  for 
the  Blind  Begins 
Second  Century 

Centennial       Celebration       of 

Founding  Will  Be  Held 

November  9  and  10 


A  new  centurv  was  started  when  the 
classes  assembled  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
this  morning-.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  with  two  assist- 
ants whom  he  had  brought  from  Edin- 
borough  and  Paris,  began  the  first  in- 
struction of  the  blind  with  six  pupils  in 
a,  room  in  his  father's  house  on  Pearl 
street,  Boston.  Today  nearly  three  hun- 
dred children  gathered  at  the  stately 
plant  in  "Watertown  and  were  met  by 
seventy  teachers  under  direction  of  the 
fourth  director,  Gabriel  Farrell,  who  is 
beginning  the  second  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration. During  the  century  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  educating  blind  children  and  in  all 
of  the  advance  Perkins  Institution  has 
been  constantly  in  the  foreground. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
staff  over  the  summer.  At  the  lower 
school.  Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry,  who  acted 
as  supervisor  and  also  was  in  charge  of 
the  department  of  special  methods,  has 
not  returned  because  that  department 
has  been  discontinued.  Miss  Jessie  A. 
Lane  has  been  added  to  the  staff  as 
adviser  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
school  on  class  problems.  Miss  Lane  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  has  a  master's  degree  from  Colum- 
bia. She  has  supervised  the  work  of 
critic  teachers  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit  and  came  to  Perkins 
from  the  State  College  for  Women  at 
Columbus,  Miss.,  where  she  was  assistant 
professor  of  education  and  psychology. 
Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Darte  succeeds  .Mrs. 
Jennie  Huckins  as  matron  of  Potter 
Cottage  for  boys.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Simmons  and  has  recently  completed  the 
course  in  institutional  management  at 
Simmons. 

At  the  upper  school  the  only  new  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  is  Leon  Noble,  who 
enters  the  manual  training  department 
and  will  also  have  charge  of  the  division 
of  poultry  instruction.  Mr.  Noble  at- 
tended the  Harvard  course  for  workers 
for  the  blind  last  year.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Perkins  and  also  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  of  Massachusetts  state. 
During  the  summer  at  the  upper  school  a 
new  conservatory  has  been  built  for  the 
use  of  the  classes  In  nature  study  and 
a  new  library,  comfortably  furnished,  for 
.,uiet.  reading"  and  assembly,  has  been  ar- 
ranged Tor"  the  teachers. 

Two  New  Departments  Added 

The  most  notable  addition  this  year  is 
establishment  of  two  new  depart- 
ments, both  the  first  of  their  kind  in  any 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  The 
first  is  the  special  department  for  the 
deaf-blind.  Five  doubly  handicapped  chil- 
dren will  be  admitted  to  this  depart- 
ment, which  will  be.  under  the  direction  of 
.Miss  Inis  B.  Hall.  The  second  is  the 
department  of  personnel  and  research 
which  will  be  under  direction  of  Miss 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield.  Miss  Maxfield 
comes  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  where  she  has  been  their  spe- 
cialist on  educational  research.  In  that 
position  she  has  guided  all  new  methods 
or  education  of  the  blind  in  schools  all 
over  the  country.  This  department  will 
fee  devoted  to  all  special  work  for  the 
problem,   retarded   or  gifted   child. 

All  corrective  and  psychological  work 
formerly  done  at  Perkins  will  be  co- 
ordinated under  Miss  Maxfield.  Two  now 
members  of  this  department  will  be  Miss 
Wilm;)   T.    Potts,  who  has  been  secretary 


of  the  department  of  psychology  at  Mt 
Holyoke,  to  be  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Louise  Swinnerton  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  Simmons  School 
!  of  Public  Health,  to  be  field  worker  and 
1  home  visitor. 

Plans  for  marking  the  completion  rrf 
the  century  are  now  being  made  ■  Exer 
cises  are  to  he  held  on  Wednesday  'and 
Thursday.  Nov.  9  and  10.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last  evening  all  will  be 
held  at  the  school  in  Watertown  The 
closing  meeting  will  be  held  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.  y 


Boston    Mj,T,t      Afrtr 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  OPENS 
ITS  100TH  YEAR  WITfcJ  300 

WATERTOWN,  Sept  13-The  Perkins 
institution    and    Massachusetts    School 

E2L  it  BHnd  be^an  a  new  century 
fcath  the  opening  of  classes  there  this 
morning.  Nearly  300  children  gath- 
ered for  instruction  by  70  teachers 
►  u,W1n,ew  dePat'tments  have  heen  es* 
tablished  this  year.  One,  n  special  de- 
partment for  the  deaf-blind,  will  be 
eonducted  by  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall,  and 
the   other,   a  department  of  personnel 

Son  ZSetrCK  rWiU  be  under  the  direc 
«„.m=»  5iSS  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield  a 
specialist  from  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  aa 
The  only  new  member  of  the  unner 
school  staff  is  Leon  Nob.e,  who "S 
instruct  in  manual  training.     Miss  Jes. 

Ill*  J1*    has    been    a<Jded    to    the 

staff  as  adviser  to  the  teachers  of  the 

M^T  f  ^°01  °n  Class  Pr°blemS.  Miss 
Mildred  T.  Darte  succeeds  Mrs  Jennie 
Huckins  as  matron  of  Potter  Cottage 
for  Boys.  6 

Plans  for  marking  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  school  are  now  being 
made  Exercises  are  to  be  held  on 
Nov  9  and  10  at  the  school  and  a  clos- 

Sfii"™  tm8r  wlU  be  held  in  Symphony 
Hal),   Boston.  *       * 
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Perkins  Institute  Starts 
On  Its  Second  Century 


A  new  century  was  started  when 
the  classes  assembled  at  Perkins 
I  n  s  t  i  t  u  tion  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  this  morning. 
One  hundred  years  ago  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  with  two  assistants 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Edin- 
borough  and  Paris,  began  the  first 
instruction  of  the  blind  with  six 
pupils  in  a  room  in  his  father's 
house  on  Pearl  street,  Boston.  To- 
day nearly  three  hundred  children 
gathered  at  the  stately  plant  in 
Watertown  and  were  met  by  sev- 
enty teachers  under  the  direction 
of  the  fourth  director,  Gabriel  Far- 
rell,  who  at  this  time  is  beginning 
the  second  year  of  his  administra- 
tion. During  the  century  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dren and  in  all  of  the  advance 
Perkins  Institution  has  been  con- 
stantly in  the  foreground. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  staff  over  the  summer.  At  the 
Lower  School,  Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry, 
who  acted  as  supervisor  and  also 
was  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  Special  Methods,  has  not  return- 
ed because  that  department  has 
been  discontinued.  Miss  Jessie  A. 
Lane  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
as  advisor  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Lower  School  on  class  problems. 
Miss  Lane  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  has  a 
master's  degree  from  Columbia 
University.  She  has  supervised  the 
work  of  Critic  Teachers  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  public  schools  of  De- 
troit and  came  to  Perkins  from 
the  State  College  for  Women  at 
Columbus,  Miss.,  where  she  was 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Psychology.  Mrs.  Mildred  T. 
Darte  succeeds  Mrs.  Jennie  Huckins 
as  matron  of  Potter  Cottage  for 
boys.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Sim- 
mons College  and  has  recently 
completed  the  course  in  Institu- 
tional Management  at  Simmons. 

At  the  Upper  School  the  only 
new  member  of  the  staff  is  Mr. 
Leon  Noble  who  enters  the  Manual 
Training  Department  and  will  also 
have  charge  of  the  division  of 
Poultry  Instruction.     Mr.  Noble  at- 


tended the  Harvard  Course  for 
workers  for  the  blind  last  year.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Perkins  and  also 
of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
During  the  summer  at  the  Upper 
School  a  new  conservatory  has  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in 
Nature  Study  and  a  new  library, 
comfortably  furnished,  for  quiet 
reading  and  assembly  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  teachers. 

The  most  notable  addition  this 
year  is  the  establishment  of  two 
new  departments,  both  the  first  of 
their  kind  in  any  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world.  The  first  is  the 
special  department  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  Five  doubly  handicapped 
children  will  be  admitted  to  this 
department  which  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Inis  B.  Hall. 
The  second  is  the  department  of 
Personnel  and  Research  which  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Kathryn  E.  Maxfield.  Miss  Max- 
field  comes  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  where 
she  has  been  their  specialist  on 
Educational  Research.  In  that 
position  she  has  guided  all  new 
methods  of  education  of  the  blind 
in  schools  all  over  the  country. 
Now  she  brings  all  of  this  wide 
experience  to  the  Watertown 
school.  This  department  will.. be 
devoted  to  all  special  work  for  the 
problem,  retarded,  or  gifted  child. 
All  corrective  and  psychological 
work  formerly  done  at  Perkins  will 
be  coordinated  under  Miss  Max- 
field.  Two  new  members  of  this 
department  will  be  Miss  Wilma  T. 
Potts,  who  has  been  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Psychology  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  College,  to  be  secre- 
tary of  the  department,  and  Miss 
Louise  Swinnerton,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Simmons  College  School 
of  Public  Health,  to  be  field  worker 
and  home"  visitor. 

Plans  for  marking  the  com- 
pletion of  the  century  are  now  be- 
ing made.  Exercises  are  to  be  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  No- 
vember 9  and  10.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  evening  all  will  be 
held  at  the  school  in  Watertown. 
The  closing  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 


SzpTc-m  her       /<s~i      /  ?  ?;a. 

A  new  century  was  started  when  the 
classes  assembled  at  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
Tuesday  morning.  One  hundred  years 
ago  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  with  two 
assistants  whom  he  had  brought  from 
Edinborough  and  Paris,  began  the  first 
instruction  of  the  blind  with  six  pupils 
in  a  room  in  his  father's  house  on  Pearl 
Street,  Boston.  With  the  resumption 
of  classes  this  week,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred children  gathered  at  the  stately 
plant  in  Watertown  and  were  met  by 
seventy  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
the  fourth  director,  Gabriel  Farrell,  who 
began  the  second  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration. During  the  century  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  methods 
of  educating  blind  children  and  Perkins 
has  been  constantly  in  the  foreground. 

BrooKli-ne)   Mass.,  ChrP-nifte 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION  IS 

ABOUT   ENDING   CENTURY 



The  completion  of  a  century  of  prog- 
ress in  the  education  of  the  blind  will  be 
celebrated  November  9  and  10  by  thei 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Watertown. 
Started  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  blind  were  regarded  as  derelicts 
of  society  and  of  little  consequence,  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  developed  methods 
of  teaching  which  have  enabled  thousands 
of  afflicted  persons  to  take  their  places 
as  respected  and  self-supporting  citizens. 
One  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  States  is  blind  and  largely  be- 
cause of  the  pioneering  work  done  by  the 
Perkins  Institution,  this  part  of  our  popu- 
lation (not  as  small  as  many  persons 
ordinarily  suppose)  has  been  ushered  into 
a  new  sphere  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind  children 
the  fundamentals  of  a  primary  education, 
the  Perkins  School  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  cultural  and  practical  arts  suited  fee 
the  blind  in  their  appreciation  of  life. 
Music  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  school  and  frequently 
graduates  are  able  to  earn  their  livelihood 
from  music  because  of  such  training.  One 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  school 
is  its  choir  of  young  voices,  which  each 
year  gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  practical  trades  taught  to  the  blind 
scholars  include :  piano  tuning,  basket 
making,  chair  caning,  sewing,  knitting 
and  weaving.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  blind  making  and  selling  is  usually 
less  profitable  than  buying  and  selling,  a 
course  is  given  in  salesmanship  and  busi- 
ness methods.  Places  of  employment  are 
found  for  pupils  whenever  possible. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in  groups 
in  cottages  where,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cooking  and  general  cleaning,  all  the 
light  housework  is  carried  on  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pupils,  no  one  of  whom, 
however,  has  such  an  excess  of  it  as  to  in- 
terfere with  studies  and  recreation.  In 
this  way  the  schooling  of  the  students  is 
co-ordinated   with   a  home   atmosphere. 

For  a  century  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  has  been  developing  and  im- 
proving methods  for  the  training  of  the 
blind,  and  its  methods  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  other  schools  for  the  blind  in 
both  this  country  and  abroad.  Its  aim  has 
been  to  enable  the  individual  student  to 
develop  whatever  ability  and  talent  he 
might  possess  and  to  find  his  rightful  place 
in  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  he 
belongs. 


Bosro-ri   MaSS.j     G/ol-e_ 
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fe  editorial  points 

The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
!  has  begun  JLH  '  sWOnd  century  of 
service  to  handicapped  humanity.  In 
a  world  full  of  notoriously  imper- 
fect institutions  it  is  extremely  grati- 
fying to  note  that  a  school  of  such 
high  aims  as  this  one  continues  to  do 
great  good. 
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School    For    Blind    Opens 

With  Enrolment  Of 

About  300 


A  new  century  was  -started  when 
the  classes  assembled  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. One  hundred  years  ago  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  with  two  assistants 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Edinbor- 
ough  and  Paris,  began  the  first  in- 
struction of  the  blind  with  six  pupils 
in  a  room  in  his  father's  house  on 
Pearl  St.,  Boston.     This  week  nearly 

{three  hundred  children  gathered  at 
the  stately  plant  in  Watertown  and 
were  met  by  seventy  teachers  under 
1he  direction  of  the  fourth  director, 
Gabriel  Farrell,  who  at  this  time  is 
beginning  the  second  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration. During  the  century 
many  changes  have  taken  "place  in 
the  methods  of  educating  blind  chil- 
dren and  in  all  of  the  advance  Per- 
kins Institution  has  'been  constantly 
in    the    foreground. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  staff  over   the  summer.     At  the 
Lower  School,  Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry, 
who    acted    as    supervisor    and    also 
in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Special    Methods,    has    not    returned 
because    that    department   has    been 
discontinued.     Miss    Jessie    A.   Lane. 
has   been   added   to    the  staff  as   ad- 
visor to   the  teachers  of  the  Lower 
School  on  class  problems.  Miss  Lane 
graduate    of   die   University  of 
Chicago   and   has    a    master's    degree 
from  Columbia  University.     She  has 
cr.s    from    the   Kindergarten    through 
supervised  the  work  of  Critic  Teach- 
Ihe     eighth     grade     in     the     public 
schools  schools  of  Detroit  and  came 
bo    Perkins   from    the    State    College 
for      Women      at     Columbus,      Miss.,, 
where    she    was    Assistant    Professor 
of  Education  and    Psychology.     Mrs. 
Mildred     T.     Darte,     succeeds     Mrs. 
Jennie  Huckins  as  matron  of  Potter 
Cottage    for    boys.      She    is    a    grad- 
uate   of    Simmons    College    and    has 
recently  completed  the  course  in  In- 
stitution em  en  I   at  Simmons. 
At   the  Upper  School  the  only  new 
memben  staff    is    Mr.    Leon 
Noble  who    'liters  the  Manual  Train- 
ing   Department   and    will    also   have 


charge    of    the    division    of    Poultry 
Instruction.     Mr.  Noble  attended  the 
Harvard  Course  for  workers  for  the  ; 
blind    last    year.     He   is    a    graduate 
of    Perkins    and    also    of    the    Stock- 
bridge   School    of   the.  Massachusetts 
Agricultural    College.     (During    the 
summer  at  the  Upper  School  a  new 
conservatory  has  been  built  for  the 
use   of  the  'classes  in  Nature  Study 
and  a  new  library,  comfortably  furn- 
ished, for  quiet  reading  and  assembly 
has  been  arranged  for  the  teachers. 

The  most  notable  addition  this  year 
is  the  establishment  of  two  new  de- 
partments, both  the  first  of  their 
kind  in  any  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world.  The  first  is  the  special 
department  for  the  deaf-blind.  Five 
doubly  handicapped  children  will  be 
admitted  to  this  department  which 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Inis  B.  Hall.  The  second  is  the  de- 
partment of  Personnel  and  Research 
which  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Kathryn  E.  M.axfield,  Mjiss 
Maxfield  comes  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  where  she 
has  been  their,  specialist  on  Educa- 
tional Reserch.  In  that  position  she 
has  guiled  all  new  methods  of  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  schools  all 
over  the  country.  Now  she  brings 
all  of  this  wide  experience  to  the 
Watertown  school.  This  department 
will  be  devoted  to  all  special  work 
for  the  problem,  retarded,  or  gifted 
child.  All  corrective  and  psycholo- 
gical work  formerly  done  at  Perkins 
will  be  coordinated  under  Miss  Max- 
field.  Two  new  members  of  this  de- 
partment will  be  Miss  Wilma  T. 
Potts,  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Phyohology  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  to  be  secretary  of 
the  department  ,and  Miss  Louise 
Swinnerton,  a  recent  graduate  'of 
the  Simmons  College  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  to  be  field  worker  and 
home  visitor. 

Plans  for  marking  the  completion 
of  the  century  are  now  being  made. 
Exercises  are  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  November  9  and 
10.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
evening  all  will  be  held  at  the  school 
in  WatertOwn.  The  closing  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall,  Bos- 
ton. 


U/arer-fgny-n,   Ma ss.tTr/ b-  EnC. 
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PERKINS  BEGINS 
SECOND  CEPiTURY 
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School    For    Blind    Opens 

With  Enrolment  Of 

About  300 


century  was  started  when 
the  classes  assembled  at  Perkins 
Institution  and  M  a  s  a  a  c  h  us  ett  8 
School  lor  the  Blind  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. One  hundred  j  i  i  tnuel 
Gridley  Howe,  with  two  assistants 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Bdinbor- 
ough   and    Paris,   began  the  first  in- 


struction of  the  blind  with  six  pupils 
in  a  room  in  his  father's  house  on 
Pearl  st.,  Boston.  This  week  nearly 
three  hundred  children  gathered  at 
the  stately  plant  in  Watertown  and 
were  met  by  seventy  teachers  under 
the  direction  of  the  fourth  director 
Gabriel  Farrell,  who  at  this  time  is 
beginning  the  second  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration. During  the  century 
many  changes  have  taken  pla.e  in 
the  methods  of  educating-  blind  chil- 
dren and  in  all  of  the  advance  Per- 
kins Institution  has  been  constantly 
in    the    foreground. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  staff  over  the  summer.  At  the 
Lower  School,  Dr.  Frieda  K.  Merry, 
who  acted  as  supervisor  and  also 
was  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Methods,  has  not  returned 
because  that,  department  has  been 
discontinued.  Miss  Jessie  A.  Lane, 
has  been  added  to  the  staff  as  ad- 
visor to  the  teachers  of  the  Lower 
School  on  class  problems.  Miss  Lane 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  has  a  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  University.  She  has 
ers  from  the  Kindergarten  through 
supervised  the  work  of  Critic  Teach- 
the  eighth  grade  in  the  public 
schools  schools  of  Detroit  and  came 
to  Perkins  from  the  State  College 
for  Women  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
where  she  was  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  and  Psychology.  Mrs. 
.Mildred  T.  Darte,  succeeds  Mrs. 
Jennie  Huckins  as  matron  of  Potter 
Cottage  for  boys.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Simmons  College  and  has 
recently  completed  the  cours-e  in  In- 
stitutional  Management   at   Simmons. 

At  the  Upper  School  the  only  new 
members  of  the  staff  is  Mr.  Leon 
Noble  who  enters  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Department  and  will  alscrhavc 
charge  of  the  division  of  Poultry 
Instruction.  Mr.  Noble  attended  the 
Harvard  Course  for  workers  for  the 
blind  last  year.  He  is  a  graduate 
Of  Perkins  and-  also  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  (During  the 
summerset  the  Upper  School  a  nev 
conservatory  has  been  built  for  the 
use  of  th^  classes  in  Nature  Study 
and  a  new  library,  comfortably  furn- 
ished, for  quiet  reading  and  assembly 
been  arranged  for   the   teachers. 

The  most  notable  addition  this  year 
is  the  establishment  of  two  new  de- 
partments, both  the  first  of  their 
kind  in  any  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world.  The  first  is  the  spe 
department  for  the  deaf-blind.  Five 
doubly  handicapped  children  will  be 
admitted- to  this  department  wl 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Inis  B.  Hall.  The  second  is  the  de- 
partment of  Personnel  and  -Research 
which  will  be  under  the  direction  of 

as     Kathryn     E.     Maxfield,      M 
.Maxfield    comes    from    the   American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  where  she 
has   been    theii;  specialist   on   Educa- 
tional Reserch.     In  that  position  she 
has  guiled  all  new   methods  of  edu- 
on    of    the    blind    in    schools    all 
over    the    country.      Now    she    brings 
all    of    this    wide    experience    to    the 
irtown  school.     This  department 
will    lie   devoted   to  all   special   work 
for  the  problem,  retarded,  or  gi) 
child.     All   corrective   and   psycholo- 
■l  work  formerly  done  at    Perkins 
will  be  coordinated  under  Miss  Max- 
field.    Two  new  members  of  this  de- 
partment    will     be     Miss     Wilma     Tj. 
s,  who  has  been  secretary  ol 
'Department    of    Phychology    at    Alt. 
Holyoke   College,   to    be   secretary   of 


the  department  ,and  Miss  Louise 
Swinnerton,  a  recent  graduate  'o£ 
the  Simmons  College  School  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  to  be  field  worker  and 
home  visitor. 

Plans  for  marking  the  completion 
of  the  century  are  now  being  made. 
"Exercises  are  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  November  9  and 
10.  With  the  exception  of  the  last 
evening  all  will  be  held  at  the  school 
in  Watertown.  The  closing  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall 
ton. 


r 


CENTENARY   CELEBRATION 


Watertown,  Sept.  22 — This  year 
marks  a  new  century  at  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts'*"  School 
for  the  Blind,  where  there  are  300 
patients.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  with  two  as- 
sistants whom  he  had  brought  from 
Edinboro  and  Paris,  began  the  first 
instruction  of  the  blind  with  six  pu- 
pils in  a  room  in  his  father's  house 
in   Boston.  ,___^^« 
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Centenary 
J(F  Celebration 

"Water 


/atertown,      Mass. — This 
marks  a  new  century  at  Per, 


year 
in- 


stitution and  Massachusetts  School 
foi-tne  Blind,  where  there  are  300 
patients.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Samuel  'Gridley  Howe,  with  two 
assistants  whom  he  had  brought 
from  Edinboro  and  Paris,  began  the 
first  instruction  of  the  blind  with 
six  pupils  in  a  room  in  his  father's 
house   in  Boston. 


•Sg^rA  hrieig-e  Mass.,   M  eu/2_ 

StpTrmhtr    J  J?       /93A 

BLIND    SCHOOL    IS 
100    YEARS    OLD 

: 

B}/   Uvitcrt  Press 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  I-jpt.  23 
— -America's  oldest  school  for  the 
blind  is  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  dates  back  to  the  summer 
of  183  2,  whe,n  it  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  at  his| 
father's  Boston  home,  with  six 
pupils  in  attendance.  Six  years 
earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  had 
returned  from  Europe  with  the' 
idea  of  starting  the  school,  mod- 
eled after  one  he  had  seen  in 
Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  th^ 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,9  20  students 
have  been  graduated,  among  them 
blind  men  and  women  who  climb- 
ed high  in  their  chosen  fields  dPS- 
pite    their    handicap: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and 
companion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  natur?  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Emily  Pouls- 
son,      children's      writer;       Lydia 


Hays,    cVrprtPT    of    nmrlrfiii     the 
blin^fliNew  Jersey;    ano^firesi- 
>Writ  C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  the  L 
say  Piano  Company,  Montreal. 


n,-l  Cry,  p*..  fsi  ,z7.*tLsL- 
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CENTENARY  CELEBRATION 


WATERTOWN,  Mass!,'"  Sept.  23. 
— (!NS) — This  year  marks     a     new 

century  at  p"'-1TTri  Ill'ViiJIiHti""  and 
Massachusetts  School  [or  the  P^lind, 
e  there  are  300  patients.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  -with    t\yi  ants    whom 

he     had      broi.  m    Edinboro 

and  Paris,  began  the  first  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  with  six  pupils  in 
a  room  in  his  father's  house  to 
Boston, 


CENTENARY    CELEBRATION 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Sept.  24.— 
(INS)— This  year  marks  a  new  cen- 
tury at  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind, 
where  there  are  300  patients.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Samuel  Gridlej 
Howe,  with  two  assistants  whom  he 
had  brought  from  Edinboro  and 
Paris,  began  the  first  instruction  ofl 
the  blind  with  six  pupils  in  a  room 
in  his  father's  house  in  Boston. 

^e,prc777  hrr ^       )<tPJ. 

CELEBRATION   IS  HELD 


Oldest     Institution     for     the 
Blind  Plans  Ceremonies 

M'at/toVfn,  Mass..  Sept.  25.— 
(U.R):  America's  oldest  school  for 
the  blind  is  celebrating  -its  100th 
anniversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  baeT?  to  -th«--  slimmer  of  1S32, 
when  it  \vps  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridlej  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton  home)  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
nre.  Six  years  earlier.  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from 
Kurope  with  the  idea  of  starting 
the  school,  modeled  after  one  he 
had  pern  in  Paris. 

n  its  humble  beginning:,  the 
sehool  grew  until  today  there  are 
- "•'  Pupils.  During  the  past  een- 
a  total  of  2.020  students  have 
dilated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Haiwk'egf,    nature    writer   and 

Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  ed- 
1  writer:  Emily  Poul 
children's  writer:  Lydia  Hays,  di- 
rector of  work  for  the  blind  in  Xew 
Jersey;  and  President  ('.  W.  Lind- 
of  the  Lindsay  Piano  Com- 
pany,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
used  as  will  bring  out  most  ef- 
ely  the  latent  abilities  of  eacli 
child.  The  courses  carry  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through 
school,   a  i  sical,    ma 

1  i  ining,    with    such 

nets    as     psychology,     personnel 
.   speech     (Direction,  and   cor- 
rectrwfcjsjmnastics. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR 
BLIND  CELEBRATES  CEN- 
TURY   OF    ACHIEVEMENT 


The  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
will  be  celebrated  November  9th  and 
10th  by  the  Perkins  Instition  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.  Started  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic,  when  the 
blind  were  regarded  as  derelicts  of 
society  and  of  little  consequence,  the 
Perkins  Institution  has  developed 
methods  of  teaching  which  have  en- 
abled thousands  of  afflicted  persons 
to  take  their  places  as  respected  and 
self-supporting  citizens.  One  out  of 
every  thousand  persons  in  the  United 
States  is  blind  and  largely  because 
of  the  pioneering  work  done  by  the 
Perkins  Institution,  this  part  of  our 
population  (not  as  small  as  many 
persons  ordinarily  suppose)  has  been 
ushered  into  a  new  sphere  of  happi- 
ness and  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  blind 
children  the  fundamentals  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  the  Perkins  school 
lays  great'  stress  upon  the  cultural 
and  practical  arts  suited  for  the  blind 
in  their  appreciation  of  life.  Music 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  frequent- 
ly graduates  are  able  to  earn  their 
livelihood  from  music  because  of 
such  training.  One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble features  of  the  school  is  its  choir 
of  young  voices,  which  each  year 
gives  a  series  of  concerts. 

The  pupils  at  the  school  live  in 
groups  in  cottages  where,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cooking  and  the 
general  cleaning,  all  the  light  house- 
hold work  is  carried  on  through  the 
efforts  of  the  pupils,  no  one  of  whom-, 
however,  has  such  an  excess  of  it  to 
interfer  with  studies  and  recreation. 
In  this  way  the  schooling  of  the  stu- 
dents is  co-ordinated  with  a  home  at- 
mosphere. ....    l4 


\\u-nT,-nffTo-n  PAM  Cat,  S/fr,* I 
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WATERTOWN,  Mass.— (U.P)— 
America's  oldest  school  for  the  blind 
is  celebrating  its  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  bwek-io  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 
home,  with  six  pupils  in  attendance. 
Six  years  earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix 
Fisher  had  returned  from  Europe 
with  the  idea  of  starting  the  school, 
modeled  after  one  he  had  seen  in 
Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  century 
a  total  of  2920  students  have  been 
graduated,  among  them  blind  men 
and  women  who  climbed  high  in 
their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion—of Helen  KeU«m~ Clarence 
nature  writer  and  (eel 
racy,  educator  and  editorial 
writer;  Emily  Poulsson,  children's 
writer;  Lydia  Hays,  director  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey, 
and  President  O.  W.  Lindsay  of  the 
Lindsay  Piano  company,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most  ef- 
ely  the  latent  abilities  of  each 
child.  The  courses  carry  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  ond  offer  physical,  manual, 
and  domestic  training,  with  such 
adjuncts  as  psychology,  personnel 
study,  speech  correction,  and  cor- 
rective gymnastics. 


HasTi-ntfs,  H*hr„  Tpi  bun  t. 
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BLIND  SCHOOL  CELEBRATES 


WATERTOWN,  Mass,  Sept.  29— 
<U.R) — America's  oldest  school  for 
the  blind  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniverrary. 

ltjnslBStitution  for  the  Blind 
bSckTo" the  Bummer  "oTlMg, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's 
Boston  home,  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from 
Europe  with  the  idea  of  ttarting 
v.e  school,  modeled  after  one  he 
had  seen  In  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  6tudents  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
In  their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps. 


School  For  Blind 

Is  100  Years  Old 


Watertown,  Mass,  Sept.  29. Am- 
erica's oldest  school  for  the  blind  Is 
celebrating  its   100th  anniversary. 

Perkins    Jngfcjt.nt.inr,    dates    back    to 
when   it  was   opened   by  Dr.   Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 
home,    with    six    pupils.      Six     years 
earlier.  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  had  re-  I 
turned  from  Europe  with  the  idea  of  ! 
starting    the    school,    modeled    after ! 
one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

Today  there  are  279  pupils.  Dur- 
ing^the  past  century  2,920  students 
have  been  graduated,  among  them 
blind  men  and  women  who  climbed 
high  in  their  chosen  field  despite 
their  handicap. 


BLIND  SCHOOL 

CELEBRATES 


WATERTOWN.  Mass.,  (UP)— Ameri- 
ca's oldest  school  for  the  blind  is  cel- 
ebrating its  100th  anniversary. 

pprkir^g  Tngtifiitifflj^f™-  the  Blind 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 
home  with  six  pupils  in  attendance. 
Six  years  earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher 
had  returned  from  Europe,  with  the 
idea  of  starting  the  school,  modeled 
after  one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  tnere  are  279 
pupils.  During  the  past  century  a  to- 
tal of  2,920  students  have  been  gradu- 
ated, among  them  blind  men  and  wo- 
men who  climbed  high  in  their  chos- 
en fields  despite  their  handicaps. 

SepT*-m£er     So     /9.U 

OWest  School  For    V 
Blind    Celebrating 
S     100th  Anniversary 


Watertown,  Mass.  (U.P.)  — 
America's  oldest  school  for  the 
fjlind  is  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Jates"rjggirtO"-11H'  'wnnwiiq^af  «1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton home,  vi.  Vh  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,'  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned 
from  Europe  with  the  idea  of 
starting  the  school,  modeled  after 
one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them 
blind  men  and  women  who  climbed 
high  in  their  chosen  fields  despite 
their  handicaps. 

Annie      Sullivan,     teacher     and 


companion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  nature  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Lydia  Hays, 
director  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey;  and  President  C.  W. 
Lindsay,  of  the  Lindsay  Piano 
company,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium 
of  hearing  and  touch,  such  meth- 
ods are  used  as  will  bring  out 
most  effectively  the  latent  abilities 
of  each  child.  The  courses  carry 
pupils  from  kindgarten  through 
high  school,  and  offer  physical, 
manual,  and  domestic  training, 
with  such  adjuncts  as  psychology, 
personnel  study,  speech  correction, 
and  corrective  gymnastics. 

Century's  Progress 

In  Work  for  Blind 


pre  completion  of  a  century  of 
progress  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  will  be  celebrated  Nov.  9th 
and  10th  by  the  Peiikips  Institu- 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Bin;.],  Watertown,  Mass.  Start- 
ed in  the  early  days  of  the  republic, 
when  the  blind  were  regarded  as 
derelicts  of  society  and  of  little 
consequence,  the  Perkins  Institution 
lias  developed  methods  of  teaching 
which  have"  enabled  thousands  of 
afflicted  persons  to  take  their  places 
as  respected  and  self-supporting 
citizens 

One  out  of  every  thousand  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  blind 
and  largely  because  of  the  pioneer- 
ing work  done  by  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, this  part  of  our  population 
(not  as  small  as  many  persons  or- 
dinarily suppose)  has  been  ushered 
into  a  new  sphere  of  happiness  and 
usefulness. 


l 
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BUNrSCHOOL  HAS^ 
<^100THJIRTHDAY 

^  [by  united  pkbss] 

Watertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  29. 
erica's  oldest  school  for  the 
is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 

Perkkig_  Institution  Jor  the  Blind 
dates  back  To'r,fffer"sflm'W!P*tf  ■$32, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  d.vmuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 
home,  with  six  pupils  in  attendance. 
Six  years  earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix 
Fisher  had  returned  from  Europe 
with  the  idea  of  starting  the  school, 
modeled  after  one  he  had  seen  in 
Paris. 

IFrom  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
179  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps. 


Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lecturer; 
Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  editorial 
writer;  Emily  Hays,  director  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey; 
and  President  C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  thei 
Lindsay    Piano    Company,    Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of' 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most  ef- 
fectively the  latent  abilities  of  each 
child.  The  courses  carry  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  and  offer  physical,  many.1, 
and  domestic  training,  with  jmch 
adjuncts  as  psychology,  personnel 
study,  speech  correction,  ajpT  cor 
rective  gymnastics. 


Hi  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 


Watertown,  Mass.  (UP) — Amer- 
ica's oldest  school  for  the  blind  is 
celebrating-  its    100th   anniversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  Da'ck  To  the  summer  of  1832, 
when    it   was   opened    by   Dr.    Samuel 

!  Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 

i  home,  with  six  pupils  in  attendance. 
Six  years  earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fish- 
er had  returned  from  Europe  with 
the  idea  of  starting-  the  school,  mod- 
eled after  one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are  270  i 
pupils.  During  the  past  century  a 
total  of  2,920  students  have  been 
graduated,  among  them  blind  men! 
and  women  who  climbed  high  in  their 
chosen  fields  despite  their  handicaps:! 
Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lecturer; 
Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  editorial 
writer:  Emily  Poulsson,  children's 
writes-;  Lydia  Hays,  director  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey;  and 
President  C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  the  Lind- 
say  Piano   Company,   Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods  arc 
used  as  will  bring  out  most  effective- 

>  ly  the  latent  abilities  of  each  child. 
The  courses  carry   pupils  from  kind- 

i  ergarten  through  high  school,  and  of- 
fer   physical,    manual,    and    domestic 

i  training,  with  such  adjuncts  as  psy- 
chology, personnel  study,  speech  cor- 

i  rection,.  and  corrective  gymnastics. 
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Second  Century  of  Light  for 
Those  Who  Dwell  In  Darkness 


Banishing   Fear  and   Depend- 
ence in  the  Blind,  Perkins 
Institution    Is    a    Hu- 
manitarian Land- 
mark     for      All 
the  World 

By  Ernest  B.  Haigh 


IX  the  forefront  of  the  agencies 
which  have  changed  the  status  of 
the  visually  handicapped  during  the 
last  century  from  dependency  to 
self-support  and  self-reliance  Is 
1'erklns  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Watertown.  The  school  starts  this  year 
upon  its  second  century  and  will 
celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Its  founding  as  the  first  Institution  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  on  Nov.  9  and  10. 

The  Watertown  school  has  made  many 
Important  contributions  to  the  education 
oi    the    blind.      Outstanding    among    the 


many  achievements  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  first  director,  was  the  edu- 
ction for  the  first  time  of  a  blind  deaf- 
mute.  Until  he  succeeded  in  1837  in  edu- 
iatlng  Laura  Brldgman  of  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  such  a  thing  had  been  thought 
impossible  and  his  success  made  him 
world-famous  and  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  such  teaching. 

Although  the  first  work  with  the  blind 
deaf  was  at  Perkins,  a  department  for 
the  instruction  of  those  so  handicapped 
has  been  establisned  for  the  first  time 
at  the  institution  this  year.  It  is  the 
only  school  that  provides  a  special 'course 
and  five  doubly  handicapped  children 
have  been  enrolled. 

Dr.  Howe  became  convinced  in  1870 
that  institution  housing  was  not  ideal 
and  he  obtained  money  from  the  State  to 
build  four  complete  family  cottages  to 
give  girls  training  in  doing  most  of  the 
work,  aside  from  cooking,  and  constant 
association  with  cultured  adults.  Home 
economics  courses  have  now  been  insti- 
tuted, and  are  given  in  public  school  sight- 
saving  departments  as  well  as  at  Perkins 
and  other  institutions,  which  provide 
training  In  cooking  and  sewing.  A  grad- 
uate of  the  Perkins  course  waa  for  some 
time  employed  as  cook  in  the  home  of  the 
director. 


While  education  pure  and  simple  had 
been  the  standard  from  the  beginning, 
Dr.  Howe  laid  special  stress  on  training 
the  pupils  to  be  acceptable,  capable,  in- 
dependent members  of  society,  the  plan 
of  all  agencies  working  for  the  atypical 
child  today. 

Dr.  John  Fisher  of  Boston,  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
Paris  school  in  helping  the  blind,  brought 
about  the  incorporation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Institution  for  Education  of  Blind 
Persons  in  1829.  After  two  years  of 
search  he  persuaded  Dr.  Howe,  who  had 
just  returned  from  aiding  Greece  in  its 
struggle  for  independence,  to  become  the 
first  director  of  the  new  institution.  Dr. 
Howe  spent  a  year  in  Europe  studying 
the  then  existing  schools  and  in  August 
1832,  began  the  instruction  of  six  blind 
children  m  his  father's  house  with  the 
assistance  of  two  blind  teachers  whom 
he  brought  from    Edinburgh   and   Parle. 

Salem  Ladies  Helped 

The  pupils  progressed  rapidly  and  the 
success  of  the  venture  interested  many 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  Legis- 
lature appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
school,  ladies  in  Salem  and  Boston  and 
vicinity  raised  large  sums  with  fairs  and 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins  gave  his  Bos- 
ton mansion  on  Pearl  street  to  hous»  the 
school.     The  Pearl  street  home  was  "soon 


At  First  Even  Chickens  Are  a  Mystery,  but  Primary  Boys  Soon  Learn  to  Care  for  Them 


outgrown  and  funds  were  raised  to  buy 
the  new  but  abandoned  Mount  Washing- 
ton Hotel  in  South  Boston,  then  an  open 
suburb.  As  Colonel  Perjkins  was  the  first 
large  donor  and  the  State  at.  this  time 
granted  yearly  support  to  the  institution, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  the  third 
director,  moved  the  school  to  its  present 
location  in  Watertown  in  1912. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  purpose  of 
American  institutions  has  been  to  make 
the  blind  self  stipporting  and  to  eliminate 
their  dependency.  Graduates  of  Ameri- 
can schools  have  made  their  own  places 
and  are  engaged  in  many  pursuits  from 
simple  unskilled  tasks  to  teaching  and 
the  practice  of  law  and  osteopathy.  One 
graduate  of  Perkins  is  an  editorial  writ- 
er for  a  large  newspaper  syndicate  and 
another  has  established  one  of  the  larg- 
est piano  businesses  in  the  country. 

Kindergarten  and  Printing  Press 

Michael  Anagnos,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Athens  and  interpreter  for 
Dr.  Howe  on  his  last  visit  to  Greece,  ac- 
companied Dr.  Howe  on  his  return  to 
Perkins.  He  became  assistant  to  tfce 
director  and  on  Dr.  Howe's  death  was 
elected  director.  He  carried  on  the  plans 
of  the  first  director  and  established  the 
first  kindergarten  for  blind  children, 
which  Is  now  incorporated  in  the  lower 
school.  Immediately  following  his  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Anagnos  began  to  collect 
funds  for  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  the 
first  endowed  printing  press  in  any  such 
school.  The  press  prepared  all  printed 
matter  for  the  school  and  for  many  other 
institutions,  and  now  has  government 
contracts  for  publishing  braille  books. 
.  Mr.  Anagnos  started  the  blindiana  col- 
lection of  the  institution,  which  is  now 
second  only  to  the  collection  in  Vienna. 
The  institution  has  the  largest  historical 
museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Students  come  to  Perkins  from  all  over 
this  country  and  the  world  and  many  re- 
turn to  their  homes  to  teach  in  or  estab- 
lish schools  on  the  Watertown  school 
plan.     Two  pupils  from  Japan,  two  from 


Greece  and  one  from   Egypt  are  attend- 
ing the  school  this  year. 

In  the  lower  department  and  in  the 
boys'  and  girls'  divisions  2  75  students 
are  enrolled  this  year.  Since  the  school 
was  started  In  the  home  of  Dr.  Howe 
2920  pupils  have  been  registered. 

Inter-House  Football 

Dr.  Allen  was  the  first  to  give  athletics 
a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
blind  schools.  The  Perkins  Institution 
has  a  gymnasium  and  an  indoor  swim- 
ming pool.  A  football  field  has  been  in 
use  for  a  number  of  years  and  the  thirty- 
four  acres  of  grounds  in  Watertown  are 
devoted  to  many  outdoor  activities.  Foot- 
ball, track  and  gymnastic  contests  are 
held  between  the  houses  and  meets  have 
been  held  with  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  is 
also  observing  its  hundredth  anniversarv. 

Students  are  taught  beginning  with. 
kindergarten  and  through  high  school,' 
requiring  usually  about  twelve  years.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  courses,  equal  to 
public  high  standards,  physical,  manual, 
domestic  and  musical  training  is  also 
given. 

Several  graduates  live  at  the  school 
and  go  daily  from  Watertown  to  colleges 
in  Greater  Boston  and  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music.  .  The  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Education  added 
a  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind  to  its 
curriculum  in  1912.  All  of  the  field  work 
is  at  Perkins  and  much  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  at  the  school. 

A  special  room  has  been  prepared  for 
the  department  for  the  blind  deaf  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Inez  B 
Hall,  who  has  been  on  the  Perkins  staff 
for  a  year  and  has  taught  several  years 
in  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  room  is 
equipped  with  a  Phipps  Unit,  an  elec- 
trical device  which  has  been  found  most 
helpful  in  conveying  sound  through  bone 
conduction  to  the  deaf  and  in  quickening 
the  hearing  of  the  partially  deaf. 

"Personnel  and  Research" 

Another   new    department   added    this 


year  by  Gabriel  Farrell.  the  present  di- 
rector, which  is  also  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  established  in  any  blind  school  i« 
the  division  of  personnel  and  research 
This  department  will  test  the  mental  abil- 
ities of  students,  building  on  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  department  of  psy- 
chology; will  remedy  physical  or  mental 
maladjustments,  extending  the  prior  cor- 
rective work;  and  will  guide  the  students 
into  their  largest  usefulness  according  to 
the^  aptitudes  revealed  or  developed 

The  department  will  study  what  can 
be  done  for  mentally  retarded  and  su- 
perior blind  children  and  will  venture 
pioneer  work  in  this  field.  As  this  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting blind  education  today  Perkins 
is  determined  to  investigate  it.  Miss 
Katheryn  E.  Maxfield.  who  for  several 
years  was  on  the  staff  as  a  psychologist 
is  the  department's  director.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  a  supervisor 
of  educational  research. 

The  school  buildings,  red  brick  with 
white  stone  trimming,  are  grouped  on  a 
large  tract  of  thirty-four  acres  on  the 
bank  of  the  Charles  River  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  orchards,  flower  gardens  and 
playing  fields.  From  the  center  of  the 
group  rises  the  tower  of  the  administra- 
tion and  class  room  building.  The  boys' 
houses  extend  in  facing  rows  from  one 
wing  of  the  main  structure  and  the  girls' 
quarters  from  the  other.  Although  the 
houses  are  adjoining,  each  has  its  sepa- 
rate kitchen,  dining  hall,  and  living  room. 
On  the  second  floor  are  rooms  for  twenty 
boys  and  the  matrons'  quarters. 

Classes  to  Save  Sight 

Across  a  wide  lawn  are  the  buildings 
of  the  lower  school.  The  director  and  the 
heads  of  the  divisions  of  the  institution 
have  separate  homes  on  the  grounds  The 
chapel,  gymnasium  and  swimming '  pool 
are  in  the  classroom  building  and  under 
the  tower  are  the  school's  famous  mu- 
seum and  the  library. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  head  of  the 


High  Up  and  Whistling  Through  the  Air — In  the  Boys'  Playground 


institution  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  the  establishment  of  sight-saving  i 
sses  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
While  on  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1909  h» 
saw  classes  for  nearsighted  Children  in 
London.  After  three  years  he  succeeded 
in  starting  the  first  American  class  in 
Boston  and  the  movement  has  since 
spread  throughout  the  country  until  there 
are    now    more    than    400    such    classes. 


Perkins  furnished  the  teacher  and  much 
of  the  initial  equipment  for  the  move- 
ment, which  has  been  called  one  of  the 
greatest  potential  helps  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  vision. 

A  century  of  achievement  has  been 
completed  by  Perkins  and  a  two-day  pro- 
gram of  celebration  has  been  planned  for 
Nov.  9  and  10.  The  climax  of  the  ob- 
servance   will    be    a    public,    meeting    in 
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BLIND  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 


Watertown.  —(UP)—  America's 
oldest  school  for  the  blind  is  cele- 
brating:  its   100th    anniversary. 


Lindsay,    of    the    Lindsay         Fiano 
Co.,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most  ef- 
fectively the  latent  abilities  of  each 
child.  The  courses  carry  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  High 
school,  and  offer  physical,  manual, 
and  domestic  training,  with  such  ad- 
juncts as  psychology,  personnel 
study,  speech  correction,  and  correc- 
tive gymnastics. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton home,  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from 
Europe  with  the  idea  of  starting  the 
school,  modeled  after  one  he  had 
seen   in   Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  to-day  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them 
blind  men  and  women  who  climbed 
high  in  their  chosen  fields  despite 
their  handicaps: 

Has   Noted   Graduation. 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and 
companion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  nature  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Emily  Pouls- 
son,  children's  writer;  Lydia  Hays, 
director  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
New    Jersey;    and    President    C.    W. 


.Symphony  Hall.  Governor  Ely  will  pre- 
side and  Mayor  Curlev  will  make  the 
address  of  welcome.  Cardinal  O'Connell 
is  to  give  the  invocation  and  Bishop  Law- 
rence will  pronounce  the  benediction.  The 
principal  address  will  be  made  by  Dr. 
Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth.  There  will  be  brief  addresses  hy- 
men prominent  in  the  field  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 
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BLIND  SCHOOL 


CELEBRATES 


VTERTOWN.  Mass.,  (UP)  — Afflerl- 
ca's^oldest  school  for  the  blind  is 
ebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 

Porkjpg     Tn.gHf-.nHnn     fnr    the  ftlh 

dates  back  to  the  summer  of  Ib&, 
when  it  was  opened  toy  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 
home  with  six  pupils  in  attendance. 
Six  years  earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher 
had  returned  from  Europe,  with  the 
idea  of  starting  the  school,  modeled 
after  one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humtole  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  tnere  are  279 
pupils.  During  the  past  century  a  to- 
tal of  2,920  students  have  been  gradu- 
ated, among  them  blind  men  and  wo- 
men who  climbed  high  in  their  chos- 
en fields  despite  their  handicaps. 


WehsTer,  /flasj.     TJTn  e^_ 
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School  for  Blind 

Holds  Celebration 


WATERTOWN,    Mass.,    (UP)—. 
America's    oldest    scboci    for    the 
jlind   is  celebrating   its   1 0 0 1  h   an- 

n i versa:  y. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  dates  bade  to  Mie  summer. 
of  183  2,  when  it  vas  opened  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  at  his 
father's  Boston  home,  with  six 
pupils  in  attendance.  Six  years 
arlier.  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  had 
returned  from  Europe  with  the 
idea  of  starting  the  s  hool.  nod,-; 
eled  after  one  he  had  seen  in 
Paris. 

Prom  its  humble  beginning, 
the  school  grew  until  today  there 
are  279  pupils.  During  tiie  past 
century  a  total  of  2,920  ..indents 
have  been  graduated,  among'' 
them  blind  men  and  womnn  who 
climbed  high  in  their  chosen 
fields  despite  their  handicap- 
Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and 
companion  of  Helen  Kellei  ;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  nature  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Emily  PouJs- 
son.  children's  writer;  Lydia 
Hays,  director  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  New  Jersey;  and  Presi- 
dent C.  W.  Lindisay,  of  the  Lind- 
say   Piano    Com;. any,    Montreal. 

V'.  irking  through  the  mcli""n 
of  hearing  and  touch,  such  meth- 
ods are  used  as  will  bring  oul 
most  effectively  the  latent  abili 
tie-  of  each  child.  The  course* 
c.aury  pupils  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  and  offer 
physical,  manual,  and  domestic 
training,  with  such  adjuncts  as 
psychology,  perdtmne]  siudy,, 
speech  on,    and    corr<  ctive 

gymna' ■'. ;.  s. 
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BLIND  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 


VTERTOWN,  Mass.— (UP)  — 
America's  oldest  school  for  the  blind 
is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 

Perkins  Institution  forth^jaijBd, 
dates  back  to  tne  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton home,  with  six  pupils  in  at 
tendance.  Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from 
Europe  with  the  idea  of  starting 
the  school,  modeled  after  one  he 
had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields,  despite  their 
handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lecturer; 
Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  editorial 


writer;  Emily  Poulsson,  children's 
writer;  Lydia  Hays,  director  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey,  and 
President  C.  W.  Lindsay  of  the 
Lindsay  Piano  company,  Montreal. 
Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most 
effectively  the  latent  abilities  of 
each  child,  The  courses  carry  pu- 
pils from  kindergarten  through 
high  school,  and  offer  physical, 
manual  and  domestic  training,  with 
such  adjuncts  as  psychology,  per- 
sonnel study,  speech  correction  and 
corrective  gymnastics. 


Coa/f-ng*,  C  al,    Record 

Blind  School 


Celebrate* 


WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  1. 
— (U.R) — America's  oldest  school 
for  the  blind  is  celebrating  its 
100th  anniversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dafBffTJaTfR'To'fneTsu^SQerof^l^Sr 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton home,  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned 
from  Europe  with  the  idea  of 
starting  the  school,  modeled  after 
one   he   had   seen   in   Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students 
have  been  graduated,  among  them 
blind  men  and  women  who 
climbed  high  in  their  chosen  fields 
despite    their    handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and 
companion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  nature  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Emily  Pouls- 
son, children's  writer;  Lydia  Hays, 
director  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey;  and  President  C.  W. 
Lindsay,  of  the  Lindsay  Piano 
company,    Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium 
of  hearing  and  touch,  such  meth- 
ods are  used  as  will  bring  out 
most  effectively  the  latent  abili- 
ties of  each  child.  The  courses 
carry      pupils     from      kindergarten 

through  high  scliooi,  and  offer 
training,  with  such  adjuncts  as 
psychology,  personnel  study, 
speech  correction,  ana  corrective 
gymnastics. 


BLIND  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 


WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  3.  — 
America's  oldest  school  for  the; 
blind  is  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

JPerkins  Inatit]itiQa.,fo.r  tlia  B1hm» 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton home,  with  eix  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned 
from  Europe  with  the  idea  of  start- 
ing the  school,  modeled  after  one 
he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,929  students 
have  been  graduated,  among  them 
|  blind  men  and  ■women  who  climb- 
ed high  in  their  chosen  fields  de- 
spite their  handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and 
companion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  nature  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Emily  Pouls- 
son, children's  writer;  Lydia  Hays, 
director  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey;  and  President  C.  W. 
Lindsay,  of  the  Lindsay  Piano 
Company,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most 
effectively  the  latent  abilities  of, 
each  child.  The  courses  carry 
pils  from  kindergarten  thr< 
high  school,  and  offer  physical, 
manual,  and  domestic  Joining, 
with  such  adjuncts  as  jiychology, 
personnel  study,  speecircorrection, 
and   corrective   KVMBastics. 


SCHflHR 
tS  STAGING  FETES 

Institution  is  Founded  100 
Years  Ago 


Watertown.  Mass.  (U.R)— America's 
oldest  school  lor  the  blind  is  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary. 

Pei  kins  Instftfrutfon  for  the  Blind 
da*eg""bac!c  to  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Jtorouel 
Gridley_JJowe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton 'home,  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned 
from  Europe  with  the  idea  of 
starting  the  school,  modeled  after 
one  he  had  seen   in   Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  clirrfbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields  de&me  their 
handicaps : 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lecturer; 
Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  editorial 
writer;  Emily  PoViJ^Jn,  children's 
writer;  Lydia  Hays,  director  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey; 
and  President  C.  W.  Lindsay,  of 
the  Lindsay  Piano  company,  Mon- 
treal. 

Working  through  the  medium 
fif  hearing  and  touch,  such  meth- 
ods are  used  as  will  bring  out  most 
ctively  the  latent  abilities  of 
each  child.  The  courses  carry  pu- 
pils from  kindergarten  through 
highschool,  and  offer  physical, 
manual,  and  domestic  training, 
with  such  adjuncts  as  psychology, 
personnel  study,  speech  correction, 
and  corrective  gymnastics. 


OcTohtr     V,    I7JJI 

Perkins  Inst/ and 
Blind  School  Will 
Observe  Centenary 

The  completion  <»f  100  years  of  serv- 
i  tlwr  blind  46  to  be  marked  by 
Perkins/institution    and    Massachu- 
setts ^hooj.  -for  the  Blind  with  two 
es  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  Nov.  9  and  10.     The  exer- 
'111  open  with  the  gathering  at 
watertown   of  former   pupils  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  and  In  the 
evening  a  new  organ,  the  gift  of  for- 
mer pupils.  Is  to  be  dedicated.     The 
closing  meeting  will  be  In  Symphony 
halL  ^J?**  evenlng  with  Gov.  jo- 

«Po   rt.     y  J*"""^-   Mayor   James 
M.    Curley    will   glve   a   wor(J  rf_ 

come   and   Pres.  Ernest  Martin   Hop- 
kins  of   Dartmouth  college   will    give 


the  principal  address.  There  will  also 
be  greetings  from  educators  of  the 
blind  and  music  by  the  choirs  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  August 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  gathered 
blind  children  at  his  father's  house 
on  Pearl  street,  Boston.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  gift  of  his  home  by  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  gave  to  the  little 
school  the  name  which  has  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  the  blind  and  to 
all  interested  in  humanitarian  wel- 
fare. In  1839  this  house  was  sold  and 
the  great  building  in  South  Boston 
was  purchased.  This  was  the  home 
of  Perkins  until  the  school  moved  to 
the  spacious  buildings  at  Watertown 
in  1912.  Six  children  were  in  the 
first  class  100  years  ago.  Now  nearly 
300  are  studying  at  Watertown. 

Wo  rc*sTert  A7^js;  g.<?*ejn> 

QcTo  ber     */     /  9,?o2 

WILL  COMMEMORATE 
CENTURY  OF  SERVICE 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Gazette 
WATERTOWN,  Oct.  4.  —  Mrs.  Ho- 
mer Gage  of  Worcester,  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  Worcester  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  will  attend-ex- 
erclses  commemorating  the  cafnnle- 
tion  of  100  years  of  servica^tp»'  the 
blind  by  the  Perkins  InstlUjktfn  and 
Massachusetts  SchooN— £«^the  Blind, 
I  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  9  and 

The  meeting  will  be  in  Symphony 
hall.  Governor  Ely  will  preside.  Dur- 
ing the  two-day  session  music  will  be 
by  the  choirs  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day. 
each  of  the  12  cottages  which  con- 
stitute the  living  quarters  of  the 
school,  will  give  a  tea  for  the  former 
students  assigned  to  it. 

At  6  o'clock  that  evening,  a  dinner 
is  to  be  given  by  the  trustees  to  for- 
mer students  and  guests.  The  alumni 
and  Alumnae  association  are  in 
charge  of  the  program  at  the  din- 
ner. 

On  the  first  evening  the  new  four- 
manual  organ  In  Dwight  hall  will  be 
dedicated. 

The  program  of  the  morning  and 
early  afternoon  of.Nov.  10,  will  fea- 
ture the  school  in  action.  The  day 
will  open  as  usual  with  chapel  ex- 
ercises with  an  address  by  Director 
Gabriel  Parrell  and  singing  by  the  as- 
sembled pupils. 

At  4  o'clock  the  annual  Howe  me- 
morial exercises,  held  each  year  on 
Nov.  10.  and  the  annual  Pounder's 
Day  exercises  usually  held  on  Nov.  7. 
are  to  be  combined  with  a  special 
program,  featuring  the  lives  of  the 
first  two  directors. 

In  Symphony  hall,  on  Nov.  10.  the 
closing  meeting  will  be  held.  Governor 
Ely  is  to  preside'  and  will  introduce 
speakers  of  national  interest  and  will 
present  greetings  from  friends  of  Per- 
kins from  all  over  the  world.  Mayor 
Curley  is  to  be  present  to  give  a  word 
of  welcome.  Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hop- 
kins, president  of  Dartmouth,  is  to 
make  the  principal  address.  The  Per- 
kins choirs  are  to  sing  music  espej 
cially  prepared  for  the  occasion, 


tie  *,   YirK.tfY..  rttr*  id-  Tr/h  ^ 

School  lor  Blind  Marks 

Its  l(J0th  Anniversary 



Massachusetts  Institution  Old- 
est of  Kind  in  Country 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  4  (UP).— 
America's  oldest  school  for  the  blind  Is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 
Perkins^JjjSiitution  for  the  Blind 
duOeS"tothe  summer  of  1832,  when  it 
was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  at  his  father's  Boston  home  with 
six  pupils.  Six  years  earlier  Dr.  John 
Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from  Europe 
with  the  idea  of  starting  the  school, 
modeled  after  one  he  had  seen  In  Paris. 

In  the  school  today  there  are  273 
pupils.  During  the  last  century  2,920 
students  have  been  graduated,  among 
them  men  and  women  who  climbed 
high  in  their  chosen  fields  despite 
their  handicaps.  They  include  Annie 
Sullivan,  teacher  and  companion  of 
Helen  Keller;  Clarence  Hawkes,  nature 
writer  and  lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  edu- 
cator and  editorial  writer;  Emily  Pouls- 
son,  children's  writer;  Lydia  Hays,  di- 
rector of  work  for  the  blind  in  New 
Jersey,  and  C.  W.  Lindsay,  president  of 
the  Lindsay  Piano.Company,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods  are 
used  as  will  bring  out  most  effectively 
the  latent  abilities  of  each  child.  The 
courses  carry  pupils  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school  and  offer  physical, 
manual  and  domestic  training,  psy- 
chology, personnel  study^speecli  cor- 
rection and  correc5Jj*#-gymnastics. 


fat  A«>  sre/]  Hj»  Tfmt*-Vh/*Tt 

OLDEST  BLIND 
SCHOOL  MARKS 
ITS  CENTENARY 

Watertown,  Mass.— (U.R)  —  Amer- 
ica's oldest  school  for  the  blind  is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary. 

Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1832, 
wheij.it  Will.!  Bflened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
ton home,  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier.  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned 
from  Europe  with  the  idea  of 
ling  the  school,  modeled  after 
one   he   had   seen   in   Paris. 

Working  through  the  medium 
of  hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
hip  used  as  well  bring  out  most 
effectively  the  latent  abilities  of 
each  child.  The  courses  cany  pu- 
pils from  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  and  offer  physiqpl 
manual,  and  domestic  training, 
with  such  adjuncts  as  psychology, 
personnel  study,  speech  correction, 
and    collective     gymnastics 


8s>.KTn-nt  tfjsS._     Am  ef  >' r_f_jn_ 
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A  BOY  HERE 


Czr-oher     6-     i<ru 


Little  Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr., 
doesn't  really  understand  it  be- 
cause he  is  only  five,  but  he  ar- 
rived at  the  P-'lfJnfi  toTf1*"'"™ 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  today  as  the  "Centennia, 
Child." 

The  youngster  from  Sedalia! 
Missouri,  was  given  (hat  title  be- 
cause Perkins  begins  this  year  its 
second  century  of  service.  Wort 
for  the  blind  was  started  in  LS32 
and  the  centennial  will  he  marked 
by  exercises  on  Nov.  9  and  10,  cli- 
maxed wiih  a  mee'ing  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  the  night  of  the 
10th. 

Young  Leonard  lost  his  sight, 
hearing  and  speech  through  spinal 
meningitis  when  he  was  only  two 
years  old  and  was  brought  to  Pet- 
kins  to  enter  the  new  department1 
for  deaf-blind  established  at  the 
Watertown    school    this    year. 


BOY  WITH  TRIPLE 
AFFLICTION  ENROLLS 

Missouri  Lad,   5,  Enters 
Perkins  Institution 


WATERTOWN,  Oct  5-One  of  the 
most  unusual  cases  in  the  history  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  en- 
rcrtr&tl -today  in  the  new  department 
for  the  deaf-blind. 

Leonard  Dowdy  Jr,  5  years  old,  is 
not  only  totally  deaf  and  blind,  but 
also  has  lost  the  power  of  speech.  His 
triple  affliction  was  caused  by  spinal 
meningitis  at  the  age  of  2. 

Little  Leonard  was  brought  to  Per- 
kins from  his  home  in  Sedalia,  Mo, 
by  his  grandfather,  Allen  Hodges,  who 
eays  that  the  boy  is  a  lively  little 
chap,  climbs  trees,  runs  about  with 
alacrity  and  is  normal  in  many  re- 
spects. 

Expenses  for  the  training  of  the  boy 
are  being  defrayed  by  the  Kiwanis  and 
Rotary  Clubs  of  Sedalia,  where  he  had 
attracted  much  attention,  because  of 
his  interesting  personality. 

When  word  reached  Missouri  of  the 
opening  of  this  new  department  at 
JPerkins,  application  for  his  admission' 
Tfras    made    immediately. 

Leonard  already  has  been  dubbed 
tiie  "Centennial  Child"  as  he  is  en- 
rolled on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  institution,  which 
Is  planning  extensive  exercises  Nov  9 
and  10. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
IS  A  CENTURY  OLD 

Perkins   Institution   Celebrates    100 

Years  of  Service  With  Two-Day 

Events;  Dedicate  Organ  Tonight 


Pare 

TnecrrecX 


A  two-day  programme  for  today 
and  tomorrow  will  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  100  years  of  service  to  the 
blind  by  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  exercises  will  open  with  a  gath- 
ering at  Watertown  of  former  pupils 
this  afternoon,  and  the  dedication  of 
a  new  organ,  a  gift  of  former  pupils, 
tonight. 


CLOSE    IN    SYMPHONY    HALL 

The  closing  meeting  tomorrow  night 
will  be  In  Symphony  Hall  with  Gov- 
ernor Ely  presiding.  Mayor  Curley 
and  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth  College  will  speak.  There 
will  also  be  greetings  from  educators 
of  the  blind  and  music  by  the  choirs 
of   Perkins   Institution. 

Or.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  gathered 
Borne  blind  children  in  his  father's 
house  on  Pearl  street,  Boston,  100  years 
ago  and  the  following  year  the  gift  of 
his  home  by  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins gave  the  little  school  the  name 
which  has  come  to  mean  so  much  to 
the  blind  and  to  all  interested  in  hu- 
manitarian  welfare. 

In  South  Boston  Til!  1912 

In   1839   this   house   was   sold   and    the 


great  building  in  South  Boston  was 
purchased.  This  was  the  home  of 
Perkins  until  the  school  moved  to  the 
spacious  buildings  at  Watertown  in 
1932.  Six  children  were  in  the  first 
class  100  years  ago.  Now  nearly  300 
are   studying   at   Watertown. 

The  exercises  marking  this  century 
of  progress  have  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  trustees:  Robert 
H.  Hallowell,  William  Endicott,  Ralph 
Lowell,  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill, 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wiggins  2nd,  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Put- 
nam. 


Dedicate    Allen    Tablet 

This  afternoon  teas  and  reunions  will 
be  held  followed  by  dinners  of  the 
alumnae.  Following  the  dedication  of 
the  organ  brief  recitals  will  be  rend- 
ered by  Homer  Humphries,  Edward 
W.  Jenkins,  William  E.  Zeuch  and  John! 
P.  Hartwell.  Tomorrow  morning  at 
8:30  o'clock  chapel  exercises  will  be 
held  followed  by  demonstations  of 
school  work. 

At  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  there 
will  be  a  demonstration  of  field  sports 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Allen  tablet 
at  3:30.,  followed  by  the  annual  Howe 
memorial  exercises  and  annual  found- 
er's day  exercises  during  which  a 
historical  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Edward  Ellis  Allen. 


W^/rhs-m    Mass    M+Ms-Tribsm^ 


Will  Observe  Century 
0  Of  Work  For  The  Blind 


The  completion,  of  one  hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  blind  is  to 
be  marked  by  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  with  two  days  of  exercises 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov- 
ember 9  and  10.  The  exercises  will 
open  with  the  gathering  at  Water- 
town  of  former  pupils  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  and  in  the 
evening  a  new  organ,  the  gift  of 
former  pupils,  is  to  be  dedicated. 
The  closing  meeting  will  be  in 
Symphony  Hall  Thursday  evening 
with  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely  pre- 
siding. Mayor  James  M.  C.urley  will 
give  a  word  of  welcome  and  Presi- 
dent Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  of 
Dortmouth  College  will  give  the 
principal  address.  There  will  also 
be  greetings  from  educators  of  the 
bling  and  music  by  the  choirs  of 
Perkins   Institution. 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  Au- 
gust, Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
gathered  blind  children  at  his  fath- 
er's house  on  Pearl  Street,  Boston. 
The  following  year  the  gift  of  his 
home  by  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins 
gave  to  the  little  school  the  name 
which  has  come  to  mean  so  much 
to  the  blind  and  to  all  interested 
in  humanitarian  welfare.  In  1839 
this  house  was  sold  and  the  great 
building  in  South  Boston  was  pur- 
chased. This  was  the  home  of  Per- 
kins until  the  school  moved  to  the 
spacious  buildings  at  Watertown  in 
1912.  Six  children  were  in  the  first 
class  one  hundred  years  ago.  Now 
nearly  three  hundred  are  studying 
at  Watertown. 

The  exercises  marking  this  cen- 
tury of  progress  have  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the 
following  committee  appointed  by 
the  trustees  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 
William  Endicott,  Ralph  Lowell, 
Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  Mrs.  E. 
Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  Charles  Wig- 
gins, 2nd,  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Put- 
nam. 

THE  EXERCISES 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
day,  Wednesday,  November  9,  each 
of  the  twelve  cottages,  which  con- 
stitute the  living  quarters  of  the 
school,  will  give  a  tea  for  the  for- 
mer students  assigned  to  it.  Pro- 
grams are  being  prepared  by  the 
students  which  will  feature  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  the  cott- 
ages or  something  from  the  lives  of 
those  whose  names  are  memorial- 
ized in  the  houses.  At  6:30  that 
evening  a  dinner  is  to  be  given 
by  the  Trustees  to  former  students 
and  guests.  The  Alumni  and  Alum- 
nae Association  are  in  charge  of  the 
program  at  the  dinner. 

On  the  first  evening  the  new 
four-manual  organ  in  Dwight  Hall 
will  be  dedicated.  This  organ  has 
been  purchased  with  money  given 
by  blind  men  and  women  who  have 
attended  Perkins.  The  exercises  of 
dedication  are  being  arranged  by 
the  Department  of  Music  under  the 


direction  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Gard- 
ner who  has  had  charge  of  music 
at  Perkins  for  twenty-seven  years. 
Selections  will  be  played  by  several 
distinguished  organists  including 
graduates   of  Perkins. 

The  program  of  the  morning  and 
early  afternoon  of  Thursday,   Nov- 
ember 10,  the  second  day,  will  fea- 
ture the  school  in  action.  The  day 
will  open  as  usual  with  chapel  ex- 
ercises with  an  address  by  Director 
Gabriel  Farrell  and  singing  by  the 
assembled      pupils.      Through      the 
morning   classes   will   be   in   session 
but    all    will    be    carefully    planned 
by    the       principals    of    the    three 
schools  so   that  most  of  the   schol- 
astic activities   will   be   demonstrat- 
ed.   Visitors    can    thereby    see    the 
special  methods  that  make  the  edu- 
cation  of  the   blind   so   interesting. 
In   the    early    afternoon    there   will 
be  demonstrations  of     field  sports 
such   as  football   as  played  by  the 
blind,  track  work  and  ball  passing. 
At  four  o'clock  the  Annual  Howe 
j  Memorial  Exercises,  held  each  year 
I  on   November   10,   and   the   Annual 
j  Founder's   (Anagnos)      Day     Exer- 
i  cises  usually  held  on  November  1, 
are  to  be  combined  with  a  special 
program  featuring  the  lives  of  the 
first  two  directors.   At  these  exer- 
cises members  of  the  Howe  family 
are   always    present.    This    year   at 
this  meeting  the  historical  address 
covering  the  century  of  service  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
director   emeritus   of      Perkins   In- 
stitution. Just  before  this  meeting 
the  bronze  tablet  honoring  the  di- 
rectorship   of      Dr.    Allen    will    be 
i  dedicated.    This   tablet   is   the   gift 
!  of  hundreds  of  friends  of  Dr.  Allen. 
THE    CENTENNIAL   MEETING 
In   Symphony  Hall   on   Thursday 
evening,  November  10,  the  closing 
meeting  will  be  held.  Governor  Ely 
is   to   preside    and     will   introduce 
speakers   of   national    interest   and 
will  present  greetings  from  friends 
of  Perkins  from  all  over  the  world. 
Mayor  Curley  is  to   be  present  to 
given      a   word    of      welcome.    Dr. 
Ernest    Martin    Hopkins,    president 
of  Dartmouth   College,  is  to  make 
the  principal  address.  The  Perkins 
Choirs  are  to  sing  music  especially 
prepared   for     the     occasion.   Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  daughter  of  the 
first   director,   has   written   an   ode 
which   has    been    set   to    music    by 
Edward  W.  Jenkins,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  Institution,  N.  E.  Conserv- 
atory of  Music   and   the   school  of 
music    at      Fontainebleau,    France. 
Another  musical  number  is  entitled 
"Invocation",  the  words  and  music 
of  which  have  been  written  for  the 
meeting  by  John  J.  Duffy,  a  former 
pupil   of     Perkins.      Invitations   to 
these    exercises   will   soon   be    sent 
out  and  tickets  for  the   Symphony 
Hall  meeting  will  be  issued  to  those 
interested   on     application  to     the 
school. 


INST,  TO      j 
HATFCENTENNIAL 


Ely  and  Curley  to  Speak  at 
Exercises  in  November 




The  completion  of  100  years  of  service 
to  the  blind  'will  be  marked  by  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  with  two  days  of  exercises 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  9 
and  10.  The  exercises  will  open  with 
the  gathering  at  Watertown  of  fo?mer 
pupils  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
and,  in  the  evening,  a  new  organ,  the 
gift  of  former  pupils,  will  be  dedicated. 
THe  closing  meeting  will  be  in  Sympho- 
ny Hall  Thursday  evening  with  Gov.  Ely 
presiding.  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  will 
give  a  word  of  welcome  and  President 
(Kjnest  Martin  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
RSiege  will  give  the  principal  address 
iinere  will  also  be  greetings  from  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  and  music  by  the 
Jhoirs  of  Perkins  Institution, 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
ISA  CENTURY  OLD 

Perkins   Institution   Celebrates    100 

Years  of  Service  With  Two-Day 

Events;  Dedicate  Organ  Tonight 

BLIND   PUPILS   PLAY  PASS  BALL 


The  photo  shows  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  playing  pass 

hall  on  the  grounds  of  the  school,  which  will  observe  its  100th  anniversary 

with  a  two-day  programme,   starting  today. 


A  two-day  programme  for  todayj 
and  tomorrow  will  mark  the  com- 
pletion of  100  years  of  service  to  the 
blind  by  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  exercises  will  open  with  a  gath- 
ering at  Watertown  of  former  pupils 
this  afternoon,  and  the  dedication  of 
a  new  organ,  a  gift  of  former  pupils, 
tonight. 


CLOSE    IN    SYMPHONY    HALL 

The  closing  meeting-  tomorrow  night 
•will  be  in  Symphony  Hall  with  Gov- 
ernor Ely  presiding.  Mayor  Curley 
and  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth  College  will  speak.  There 
•will  also  be  greetings  from  edu'eat 
of  the  blind  and  music  by  the  choirs 
of    Perkins    Institution. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  gathered 
tome  blind  children  in  his  father's 
house  on  Pear!  street,  Boston,  100  years 
ago   and   the   following   year   the   gift   of 

home    by    Colonel    Thomas    H. 
Itins    gave    the    little    school    the    name 
which    lias    come,    to    mean    so    much    to 
the   blind    and    to    all    interested    in    hu- 
manitarian   welfare. 


In  South  Boston  Till  1912 

In  1839  this  house  was  sold  and  the 
great  building  in  South  Boston  was 
purchased.  This  was  the  home  of 
Perlcins  until  the  school  moved  to  the 
spacious  buildings  at  Watertown  in 
1912.  Six  children  were  in  the  first 
class  100  years  ago.  Now  nearly  300 
are   studying   at   Watertown. 

The  exercises  marking  this  century 
of  progress  have  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  trustees:  Robert 
II.  llallowell.  William  Endicott.  Ralph 
l.owell.  Bishop  Henry  K,  Sherrill. 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wiggins  2nd,  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Put- 
nam. 

Dedicate    Allen    Tablet 

This  afternoon  teas  and  reunions  will 
be  held  followed  by  dinners  of  the 
alumnae.     Following   the   i  m   of 

the    organ    brief    recitals    will    be    > 
ered     bv     Homer     Humphi 
\v.  Jenkins,  William  lv.  Zeuch  and  Joan 
V.     Hartwell.      Tomorrow     morning     at 
chapel    even  11    be 

held      followed      by      ■  tions     of 

school   work.  ■ 

At  2  o'clock  i  afternoon  Jaiere 

will  be  '•°rts 
and  the  '1  lhe  A11<"  rablot 
at  3':.10.,  followed  by  the  annual  Howe 
memorial  exercises  and  annual  found- 
er's da'  Uses  during 
hist)  ii  be  delivered  bj 
EcP  Allen. 


rtrTohrr     i.     I93JL 

Celebrate   100  Years 

Service    To    Blind 


The  completion  of  one  hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  blind  is 
to  be  marked  by  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  with  two  days  'of 
exercises  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  9  and  10. 
The  exercises  will  Open  with  the 
gathering  at  Watertown  of  for- 
mer pupils  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day  and  in  the  evening 
a  new  organ,  the  gift  of  former 
pupils,  is  to  be  dedicated.  The 
closing  meeting  will  be  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  Thursday  evening 
with  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely  pre- 
siding. Mayor  James  M.  Curley 
will  give  a  word  of  welcome  and 
President  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins 
of  Dartmouth  College  will  give 
the  principal  address.  There  will 
also  be  greetings  from  educators 
of  the  blind  and  music  by  the 
choirs  of   Perkins  Institution. 

One     hundred        years     ago       in 
August  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
gathered    blind    children    at    his 
father's     house      on    Pearl      Street, 
Boston.     The  following  year  the 
gift  of  his  home  by  Col.  Thomas 
H.    Perkins    gave    to    the    little 
school  the  name  which     has     come 
to  mean  so  much  to  the  blind  and 
to  all  interested  in  humanitarian 
welfare.   In   1839     this     house     was 
sold    and     the    great     building     in 
South  Boston  was  purchased.  This 
was    the    home   of    Perkins    until 
the  school  moved  to  the  spacious 
buildings  at  Watertown  in  1912. 
Six  children  were  in  the  first  class 
one    hundred    years    ago.       Now 
nearly  three  hundred   are  study- 
ing  at   Watertown. 

The  exercises  marking  this 
century  of  progress  have  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  nf 
the  following  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  trustees  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  William  Endicott, 
Ralph  Lowell,  Bishop  Henry  K. 
Sherrill,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 
Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins,  2nd,  ani 
Mrs.   George  T.   Putnam. 


'CENTENNIAL  CHILD' 

ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL 

Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr.,  5-year-old  Se- 
dalla,  Mo.,  boy  who  climbs  tree*  like 
an  ordinary  lad  despite  being  totally 
deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  the 
power  of  speech,  has  been  named  the 
"Centennial  Child"  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Watertown. 

He  arrived  at  the  institution  yester- 
day with  his  grandfather,  Allen  Hodges. 
Leonard  lost  his  sight  and  hearing 
through  spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of 
2,  and  monev  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  sending  him  to  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion has  been  raised  by  the  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  clubs  of  Sedalia. 

He  is.  called  the  "centennial  child" 
because  Perkins  begins  this  year  its 
second  century  of  service.  The  Perkins 
centennial  is  to  be  marked  with  exer- 
cises Nov.  9  and  10.  culminating  In  a 
meeting  In  Symphony  hall  the  night 
of  Nov.  10. 


BnSTo-n,  Mass     A  ~m  e  r  i  C.  A  ti 

Perkins  Institution 
Plans  Centenial 

le  centennial  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  on  Nov. 
9  and  10.  culminating  in  a  meeting 
in  Symphony  Hall  the  evening;  of 
Nov.  10.  Demonstrations  will  o^ 
held  at  Watertown  during  the  ob- 
servance, with  the  work  of  deaf- 
blind  pupils  being  shown. 

The  "Centennial  Child"  at  the  in- 
stitution is  Leonard.  Dowdy,  Jr.,  5, 
of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  arrived  yester- 
day. The  little  boy  was  deprived  of 
sight,  hearing  and  the  power  ot 
speech  at  the  age  of  two,  through 
an   attack   of  spinal  meningitis. 


WATerTo«»™  Mass.     Xu-n 


Perkins  to 
Observe  Its 
Centennial 

The   completion     of     one     hundred 
years  of  service  to  the  blind  is  to  be 
marked   by   Perkins     Institution     and 
Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind 
with   two   days   of   exercises   on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  Nov.  9  and  10. 
The  exercises  will  open  with  the  gath- 
ering at  Watertown  of   former  pupils 
en  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  and 
in  the  evening  a  new  organ,  the  gift  ol 
former  pupils,  is  to  be  dedicated.    The 
closing  meeting  will  be  in  Symphony 
Hall  Thursday  evening  with  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Ely  presiding.  Mayor  James 
M.    Curley   will   give    a   word   of    wel- 
come   and    President    Ernest      Martin 
Hopkins   of  Dartmouth     College     will 
give  the  principal  address.    There  will 
also    be    greetings    from    educators    ol 
the  blind  and  music  by  the  choirs  ol 
Perkins  Institution. 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  August 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  gathered 
blind  children  at  his  father's  house  on 
Pearl  Street,  Boston.  The  following 
year  the  gift  of  his  home  by  Col. 
Thomas  H.  Perkins  gave  to  the  little 
school  the  name  which  has  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  the  blind  and  to  all 
interested  in  humanitarian  welfare. 
iln  1839  this  house  was  sold  and  the 
great  building  in  South  Boston  was 
purchased.  This  was  the  home  of 
Perkins  until  the  school  moved  to  the 
spacious  buildings  on  the  Charles 
River  in  Watertown  in  1912.  Six 
children  were  in  the  first  class  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Now  nearly  300 
are  enrolled. 

At  4  o'clock  on  Thursday,  Nov.   10, 
the  Annual  Howe  Memorial  Exercises, 
held  each  year  on  November   10,  and 
the  Annual  Pounder's  (Anagnos)    Day 
Exercises  usually  held  on  November  7, 
are  to  be  combined  with  a  special  pro- 
gram  featuring  the  lives  of   the   first 
jtwo  directors.  At  these  exercises  mem- 
bers of   the  Howe  family   are   always 
jresent.     This   year   at   this     meeting 
the   historical   address     covering     the 
century  of  service  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Edward  Ellis  Allen,  director   emeritus 
0f    Perkins    Institution.      Just    before 
this  meeting  the  bronze  tablet  honor- 
ling  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Allen  will 
be  dedicated.     This  tablet  is  the  gift 
of   hundreds  of   friends  of   Dr.   Allen. 


fioSToD  ,M  *SS :t     Post 

trains  Institution  Has 
"Centennial   Child" 

The  centennial  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  .School  for 
the  Blind  will  be  held  on  Nov,  9  and  10, 
culminating  in  a  meeting  in  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Xov.  10.  Dem- 
onstrations will  be  held  at  Watertown 
during  the  observance,  with  the  work 
of    deaf-hlind    pupils   being    shown. 

The  "Centennial  Child"  at  the  insti- 
tution is  Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr.,  5,  of 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  who  arrived  yesterday. 
The  little  boy  was  deprived  of  sight, 
hearing  and  the  power  of  speech  at  the 
age  of  2,  through  an  attack  of  spinal 
meningitis,  but  is  already  a  popular 
little  boy  at  the  institution.  He  is 
enrolled  in  the  new  department  for  the 
deaf-blind,    established    this    year. 
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BLINtySCHOOL 

CELEBRATES 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  5— Amer- 
ica's oldest  school  for  the  blind  is  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  back  to  the  summer  1832,  when 
it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  at  his  father's  Boston  home,  with 
Bix  pupils  in  attendance.  Six  years 
earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  had  re- 
turned from  Europe  with  the  idea  of 
starting  the  school,  modeled  after  one 
tie  had  seen  in  Paris. 

Prom  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are  279 

pupils.  During  the  past  century  a  total 

of  2.920  students  have  been  graduated, 

among   them   blind    men    and   women 

who  climbed  hieh  in  their  chosen  fields 

despite  their  handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes.  nature  writer  and  lecturer; 
Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  editorial 
writer;  Emily  Poulsson,  children's 
writer;  Lydia  Hays,  director  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey;  and  Pres- 
ident C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  the  Lindsay 
Piano  Company,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods  are 
used  as  will  bring  out  most  effectively 
the  latent  abilities  of  each  child.  The 
courses  carry  pupils  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  and  offer  physi- 
cal, manual  and  domestic  training, 
with  such  adjuncts  as  psychology,  per- 
sonnel study,  speech  correction,  and 
corrective  gymnatics.  v^ 
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BUND  SCHOOL 
CELEBRATES 



WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  6  — 
America's  oldest  school  for  the 
blind  is  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridey  Howe  at  his  father's  Bos- 
tor,  home,  with  six  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr. 
John  Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from 
Europe  with  the  idea  of  starting 
the  school,  modeled  after  one  he 
had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  begining,  the 
school  grew,  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps. 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com 
panion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lectur- 
er; Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  edit- 
orial writer;  Emily  Poulsson,  child 
ren's  writer;  Lydia  Hays,  director 
of  work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jer- 
sey; and  President  C.  W.  Lindsay, 
of  the  Lindsay  Piano  Company  of 
Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most  ef- 
fectively the  latent  abilities  of  each 
child.  The    courses     carry    pupils 
from  kindergarten  through     high 
school,  and  offer  physical,  manual 
and  domestic  training,  with 
adjuncts  as  psychology,  person  < 
study,  speech  correction  and  c  a 
rective  gymnastics. 


Are  Working  in  Behalf  of 

Those  Who  Are  Blind 

Mrs  K  Preble  Motley  of  Beacon  street 
and  Prides  Crossing  presided  at  a  meet- 
ing beld  this  morning-  in  the  board  room 
of  the  New  England  Trust  Company,  on 
Newbury  street,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Perkins'  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  Those  present  in- 
cluded the  members  of  the  Indies'  visit 
committee  for  the  kindergarten,  of  which 
Mrs  Motley  is  president,  and  Miss  Ellen] 
Builard,  secretary,  and  other  ladies  who 
are  taking  a  part  in  preparing  for  the 
observance  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Director    Gabriel    Parrell    told    of    the 
plans  prepared  for  Xov.   9  and  10,  when 
the   observance   is   to    take   place. 
Charles    \V.    Greenough    of    Needham 
ported   on   the  arrangements  being  made 
for'   the    centennial    meeting    to    be    held 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,: 
Xo.  iich    Governor    El 

preside   and   President    Hopkins    of   Dart- 


mouth  is  to  make  the  principal  address, 
i  All  of  those  present  today  who  are  lend- 
/n»  their  support  in  making  this  cele- 
bration a  success  included  Miss  E.  S. 
Parker,  Miss  Rose  Thorndike,  Mrs.  Henry 
H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay,  Mrs. 
Henry  S.  Hunnewell,  Mrs.  James  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge.  Mrs.  Henry 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins,  2nd., 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Hemenway  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell. 


Perkins  Institution  To 

Celebrate  Century  Of  Labor 


The    completion     of    a     century     ot 
in   the  education  of  the  blind 
be   celebrated   Nov.   Oth   and    10th 
the  Perkii  tfttion  and  Massa 

for  the   Blind,  Water 
ed    in    the    early    days    ol 
blind   were  re 
of   society   and   ot 
[pence,    the    Perkins    Insti 
ped      met  bod 
which     have     enabled     thou 
afflicted  to  lake  then 

ted    and    self-support 
itizens.      One    out    of   every   thou 
United    States   k 
;e   of   the    pio 
iic   by   the  Perkins   In 

t   of  our   population 

ill    as    many    persons   ordi 

ha  i   been   ushered    in 

to  a   new  sphere  of  happiness  and  use 

In   addition     to     giving      the     blinc 

i  en    the    fundamentals    of    a    pri 

mary     eduction,     the     Perkins     sehoo 

■  t  stress  upon  the  cultural  anc 

Meal   arts   suited    for  the  blind    u 

their     appreciation      of     life.        Musii 

3    a    very    impoi  it    'of    thi 

of  the  school,  and  frequi 

e  able  to  c-irn  their  liveli 

because     of    sucl 

One    of    the    most    notabh 

choir  ol 

li    year   give; 

pupils     at     t  he     school     live     n 
n   cottages  where,  with  the  ex 
oking  and  the  gt  n 
II  light  household   wort 

:  hrough  I  he  efforts  of  tin 
le   of  whom,  however,   ha; 
it   to    interfere   will 
in.      In    this    wax 
I    the    students    is    co 
nated   with  a   home  atmosphere, 
al    trades    taught    to    thi 
s   include:    piano  tuning 
1    makii         _  ning,    set 

In    view   of  th. 
liad    making    anc 

■  .tillable   than 

is-  giv<  D 

ieth 

inployment   are  found 

■  hie. 

the    Perkins    Insti  In 
Blind  bar.  been  developing 
methods  for  t  he   train 
of  the  blind,  and  its  methods  have 

illy       adopted       in 
.■lis     for     the     blind     in     both     thi 
I'ry     and     abroad.        Its     aim     ha 
he   individual    student 
lo  develop  whatever  ability   and  talent 
and   lo   find  his  right- 
ful place  in   the   life  of  (he  communil 
in   which   he   belongs. 
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BLIND  SCHOOL  WILL    £ 
"SlSERVE  CENTENARY 

Special,  to   Stondnril-Times. 

WAERTOWN,  Oct.  8— Comple- 
tion of  100  years  of  service  to  the 
blind  is  to  be  marked  by  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  with  two  days 
of  exercises  on  Nov.  9  and  10.  The 
I  exercises  will  open  with  the  gather- 
j  ing  at  Watertown  of  former  pupils 
I  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
and  in  the  evening  a  new  organ, 
the  gift  of  former  pupils,  is  to  be 
dedicated.  The  closing  meeting  will 
be  in  Symphony  Hall  Thursday 
evening  with  Governor  Ely  presid- 
ing. Mayor  Curley  of  Boston  will 
give  a  word  of  welcome  and  Pres- 
ident Martin  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth College  will  give  the  princi- 
pal address.  \wmt\- 

PnaoKli**.  M&ss.  chronic  Is. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE  TO  MARK 
ITS  CENTENNIAL  NEXT  MONTH 


Two   Days   Of   Exercises   With   Many 
Features  Are   Planned 


The  completion  of  one  hundred  year 
of  service  to  the  blind  is  to  be  marked 
by  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  with  two 
days  of  exercises  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  November  9  and  10.  The 
exercises  will  open  with  the  gathering 
at  Watertqwn  of  former  pupils  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day  and  in  the 
evening  a  new  organ,  the  gift  of  former 
pupils,  is  to  be  dedicated.  The  closing 
meeting  will  be  in  Symphony  Hall 
Thursday  evening. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  each 
of  the  twelve  cottages,  which  consti- 
tute the  living  quarters  of  the  school, 
will  give  a  tea  for  the  former  students 
assigned  to  it.  Programs  are  being 
prepared  by  the  students  which  will 
feature  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
cottages  or  something  from  the  lives  of 
those  whose  names  are  memorialized 
in  the  houses.  Preceding  dedication  of 
the  organ  a  dinner  is  to  be  given  by  the 
trustees  to  former  students  and  guests. 
There  will  be  appropriate  remarks  at 
the  dedication  of  the  organ  and  selec- 
tions will  be  played  by  several  dis- 
tinguished organists,  including  gradu- 
ates of  Perkins. 

A  program  featuring  the  school  in 
action  has  been  arranged  for  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 
This  will  begin  with  chapel  exercises 
with  an  address  by  Director  Gabriel 
Farrell  and  singing  by  the  assembled 
pupils.  Through  the  morning  classes 
will  be  in  session  but  all  will  be  care- 
fully planned  by  the  principals  of  the 
three  schools  so  that  most  of  the  schol- 
astic activities  will  be  demonstrated. 
In  the  early  afternoon  there  will  be 
demonstrations  of  field  sports  and  later 
the  annual  Howe  Memorial  exercises, 
held  each  year  on  November  10,  and  the 
annual  Founder's  (Anagnos)  Day  ex- 
ercises, usually  held  on  November  7, 
are  to  be  combined  with  a  special  pro- 
gram featuring  the  lives  of  the  first  two 
directors. 

The  closing  exercises  will  be  presided 
over  by  Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely,  who 
will  introduce  speakers  of  national  in- 
terest and  present  greetings  from 
friends  of  Perkins  from  all  over  the 
world.  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  of 
Boston  is  to  give  a  word  of  welcome 
and  Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  presi- 


dent of  Dartmouth  College,  will  make 
the  principal  address,  while  the  Perkins 
choirs  are  to  sing  music  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion. 
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PUPILS  TAUGHT 
TO 'HEAR' WORDS 
BY  VIBRATIONS 


L, 


New   Branch    of    Perkins 
Institution  Said  to  Mark 
a   Forward   Step 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Oct.  13— . 
Establishment  of  what  is  probably 
the  only  department  in  this  country 
for  training  those  deprived  of  both 
sight  and  hearing  marks  the  for- 
ward step  taken  by  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  it  observes  its 
centenary.  ' 

Miss  Inis  B.  Hall  of  Littleton,  Colo., 
experienced  in  teaching  deaf  chil-  j 
dren,  is  the  director  of  the  new  de- 1 
partment.  At  present  she  has  two 
pupils,  "Winthrop  C.  Chapman,  who 
has  been  at  Perkins  for  two  years, 
and  Leonard  Dowdy,  a  new  pupil 
from  Sedalia,  Mo.  Leonard  is  5  years 
old  and  has  been  affectionately 
named  the  "Centennial  Child." 

"Leonard  is  in  every  way  a  nat- 
ural child,"  the  director  explained. 
"He  has  all  the  childish  ways  of 
other  babies.  He  can  show  you  what 
he  wants  through  his  actions." 

Miss  Hall  uses  the  Tadoma  method 
of  teaching,  which  she  learned  from  j 
Miss  Sophia   Alcorn,  its   discoverer.  , 
"Tadoma"   is   a   coined   word   from 
the     names     "Tad''     and     "Oma." 
Though    Oma    Simpson,    the    first 
pupil  to  receive  instruction  under  the 
method,  learned  both  oral  (Tadoma) 
and  hand  spelling  systems,  "Tad"  (as 
the  Chapman  boy  is  affectionately 
known)    has   had   nothing   but   the 
Tadoma.  Blind-deaf  students  under 
this  course  of  training  learn  how  to 
hear  words  through  vibration.  The  i 
pupil's  hand  is  held  along  the  side  i 
of  the  instructor's  face  and  as  the 
word   is  spoken,  he  feels   the  pro-  I 
nunciation.  Later  braille  and  type- 
writing are  taught. 

In  further  explaining  the  teaching 
of  the  blind-deaf,  Miss  Hall  showed 
the  necessity  of  associating  the 
sound  and  touch  senses.  For  exam- 
ine, when  Leonard  is  given  a  ball, 
the  director  allows  him  to  feel  it. 
Then  she  puts  his  hand  along  the 
side  of  her  face  and  pronounces  the 
word  "ball."  Through  the  vibrations 
he  feels,  the  child  associates  the  ob- 
ject with  the  word.  It  is  thus  that 
by  coordinating  the  two  senses,  he 
learns  various  objects  and  com- 
mands. 

At  present  Leonard  is  doing  kin- 
dergarten work  with  blocks,  balls 
and  other  paraphernalia.  He  has  a 
small  rug  on  which  he  plays.  He 
has  learned  where  it  is  kept,  and 
when  Miss  Hall  pronounces  the  word 
"rug,"  he  knows  how  to  get  it  out 
of  its  closet  and  how  to  unfold  it. 
Along  with  his  regular  prim  iry  work 
Leonard  is  acquiring  a  vocabulary. 

"The  average  child  of  5  has  a  vo- 


cabulary  of  between  250  and  500 
words,"  said  Miss  Hall  "Before  Leon- 
ard can  go  on  with  more  advanced 
work  we  must  first  build  up  his 
vocabulary." 

.  In  discussing  the  value  of  train- 
'"£  the  blind-deaf  child,  Miss  Hall 
saia  that  it  was  the  response  which 
counted  and  not  the  cash  return,  of 
the  child  after  his-  training  was 
complete.  "We  allow  no  limitations 
as  far  as  the  things  they  want  to  do 
is  concerned.  We  are  happily  trying 
tc  make  life  worth  while  for  them," 
the  director  stated.  "It  is  only 
through  love  that  we  can  get  into 
their  lives.  We  cannot  do  it  by  any 
physical  or  human  force.  We  can 
only  work  efficiently  through 
guidance.  We  use  the  Tadoma 
method  because  we  think  it  best  and 
it  gives  the  opportunity  for  broader 
contacts." 
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TERTOWN,  Mass\  (U.P.)  — 
America's  oldest  school  for  the 
blind  is  celebrating  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
dates  back  to  the  sifnTlliti  «rf  1832, 
when  it  was  opened  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  at  his  father's  Boston 
home,  with  six  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. Six  years  earlier,  Dr.  John 
Dix  Fisher  had  returned  from 
Europe  with  the  idea  of  starting  the 
school,  modeled  after  one  he  had 
seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  he 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps. 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
panion of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lectur- 
er; Merle  Tracy,  educator  and 
editorial  writer;  Emily  Poulsson, 
children's  writer;  Lydia  Hays, 
director  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey;  and  President  C.  W. 
Lindsay,  of  the  Lindsay  Piano  Com- 
pany, Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  and  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most  ef- 
fectively the  latent  abilities  of  each 
child.  Th  e  courses  \arry  pupils 
|  from  kindergarten  through  high 
!  school,  and  offer  physical,  manual, 
and  domestic  training,  with  such 
!  adjuncts  as  psychology,  personnel 
study,  speech  correction,  and 
j  rective  gymnastics. 
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THANKS  BA>'D 


The       Watertown     Legion     Post 
band    this    morning    received    from 
the  faculty  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
tor  the  Blind  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
the   complimentary   concert   recent- 
ly given  by  the  band  at  the  insti- 
tution.     The     Perkins     Institute   is 
planning    anniversary       observance 
and  the  band  decided  to  give  a  con- 
cert  for   the   benefit   of   the   pupils 
there  as.  a  part  of  the  general  an- 
niversary   program.    In    the    letter 
the    directors    of   the    Legion    band 
are  highly  commended  for  the  fine 
organization  that  has  been  perfect- 
ed and  for  the  student  body  at  the 
institute   thanks   were   extended   to 
the  band. 
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Absorption  of 
Trained  Blind 
Big  Problem 

Placing  After  School 

Offers  an  Acute 

Difficulty 

BOSTON,  Mass.,  Oct.  15.— Hard 
times  fall  heavy  on  the  blind,  who 
I  constitute  one  in  every  thousand 
persons  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Perkmslpsii+rition  for  the  Blind, 
WateTtown,  Mass.,  which  will  ob- 
serve November  9  and  10  its  entity 
upon  the  second  century  of  work 
in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

"Educating  blind  boys  and  girls 
is  no  longer  a  problem;  the  acute 
difficulty  now  is  to  know  what  to 
do  with  the  well-educated  and  the 
vocationally  trained  blind  person," 
continues  the  bulletin  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  has  been  the  leading 
pioneer  in  the  development  of  meth- 
ods for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
"Too  many  persons  are  afraid  to 
give  the  blind  a  chance,  or  their 
sympathy  makes  them  feel  that 
they  cannot  bear  to  have  them 
around.  The  attitude  of  the  see- 
ing world  is  the  burden  of  the  blind. 
The  present  business  slump  has 
heightened  the  difficulty  of  the 
blind  in  securing  employment." 

When  the  Perkins  Institution 
was  founded  one  hundred  years  ago 
the  blind  received  very  little  sym- 
pathy or  consideration,  and  prac- 
tically no  attempts  had  been  made 
to  educate  or  train  them  to  become 
useful  citizens.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  courts  in  Europe  in  cases 
of  primogeniture  had  denied  to 
them  the  rights  of  normal  human 
beings.  But  as  understanding  of 
the  blind  expanded  and  educational 
methods  were  developed,  a  new  era 
of  sympathy  for  the  blind  was 
brought  into  existence.  From  its 
inception  the  Perkins  school  at- 
tempted to  train  the  mental,  phys- 


ical and  cultural  powers  of  its  pu- 
pils, with  the  result  that  its  meth- 
ods have  been  adoped  by  many  of 
the  leading  blind  schools  in  "both 
this  country  and  abroad.  Many 
of  its  graduates  have  attended  col- 
lege and  professional  schools  and 
at  present  six  are  now  enrolled  in 
colleges. 

Education  of  a  blind  child  should 
commence  »as    early  as   that  of  a 
normal  child,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  children  make  better  progress 
if  they  attend  the  kindergarten  at 
the  institution  than  if  they  are  en- 
tered at  a  later  age.     Too  many 
parents,    the    bulletin    points    out, 
shelter  their  blind  children  at  home 
until  ten   or  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  then  when  they  become  prob- 
lems at  home,  they  are  sent  to  a 
blind  school.     Such  delay  may  se- 
riously retard  the  development  of 
blind  children,  as  it  would  children 
with  full  physical  powers. 
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PERKINS  GROUP  TO 
MARKTENTENNIAL 

the  exercises  marking  the  centennial 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  S 
Nov.  9  and  10.  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of 
Temple  Israel.  Boston,  will  Ygive the 
invocation  at  the  dedication  of  th!  new 
organ  on  Wednesday  evening,   Nov    9 

fo\™Wi^-  hal1  at  the  sch001  m  Water-' 
town.  This  organ  is  the  gift  of  blind 
men  and  women,  all  former  pupils  of 
Perkins.  At  the  closing  meeting -of 'the 
celebration  to  be  held  in  Symphony 
hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Nov  10 
Cardinal  O'Connell  will  give  the  invo- 
cation and  at  the  same  meeting  the 
benediction  will  be  pronounced  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lawrence.  Governor 
Ely  will  preside  at  this  meeting,  Presi- 
dent Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth will  make  an  address  and  the 
Perkins  Chorus  of  175  voices  will  sing 
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CHURCHMEN  TO  TAKE  PART 
IN  PERKINSJIELEBRATION 

ree  leading  churchmen  have  ac- 
cepter! invitations  to  have  a  part  in  the 
exercise?  marking  the  centennial  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  which 
is  to  be  held  Nov  9  and  10.  Rabbi 
Harry  Levi  of  Temple  Israel,  Boston, 
is  to  give  the  invocation  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  organ  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Nov  9,  in  Dwight  Hall  at  the 
school  in  Watertown.  This  organ  is  the 
gift  of  hlind  men  anrl  women,  all 
former  pupils  of  Perkins. 

At  the  closing  meeting,  Nov  10, 
Cardinal  O'Connell  is  to  give  the  invo- 
on  and  at  the  same  meeting  the 
benediction  will  Vie  pronounced  by  Rt 
Rev  Bishop  Lawrence.  Gov  Ely  It  to 
preside  at.  this  meeting,  Pies  Earnr-t 
Martin  of  Dartmouth  will  make  an 
address  and  the  Perkins  Chorus  oi 
175  voices  will  sing, 
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SAYS  BLINDNESS 
FAST  DISAPPEARING 

WATERTOWN.  Oct.  18  (/P)— Gab- 
riel Parrell,  director  of  the  Perkins 
■Institute  for  the  blind,  said  today,  in 
announcing  plans  for  celebrating  the 
institute's  100th  anniversary  on  Nov. 
9,  that  blindness  was  decreasing  so 
rapidly  the  institute  might  not  be 
needed  in  another  century. 

"Hereditary  causes  of  blindness 
have  been  reduced  25  per  cent."  he 
said,  "and  babies'  sore  eyes,  which 
50  years  ago  constituted  40  per  cent 
of  all  blindness,  have  been  reduced 
to  12  per  cent.  This  fall,  with  ad- 
mission of  61  new  blind  pupils  to 
the  school  not  a  single  case  was 
traceable  to  this  former  scourage  of 
infancy,  because  of  the  practice  now 
of  safeguarding  every  baby's  eyes  at 
birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will 
be  cut  down  the  world  over,  and  the 
lot  of  the  blind  made  less  terrifying, 
is  what  we  call  the  'league  of  na- 
tions' studying  at  the  Perkins  institu 
tion  so  that  education  and  preventive  j 
knowledge  may  be  carried  to  the  blind 
in  the  furthermost  corners  of  the 
earth."  | 

The  Perkins  Institute  was  founded 
in  1832  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
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Hopes  Blindness, 
Now  Decreasing, 

Will  End  by  2032 

\  

"TTfATERTOWN,  Oct.  18  (IP)— Ga- 
briel Farrell,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  said^fooay, 
in  annffTrhcing-  plans  for  celebrating 
the  institute's  100th  anniversary  on 
Nov.  9,  that  blindness  was  decreas- 
ing- so  rapidly  the  institute  might 
not  be   needed   in   another   century. 

"Hereditary  causes  of  blindness 
have  been  reduced  25  per  cent," -he 
said,  "and  babies'  sore  eyes,  which 
50  years  ago  constituted  40  per  cent 
of  all  blindness,  have  been  reduced 
to  12  per  cent.  This  fall,  with  ad- 
mission of  61  nevy  blind  pupils  to 
the  school,  not  a  single  case  was 
traceable  to  this  former  scourge  of 
infancy,  because  of  the  practice  now 
of  safeguarding  every  baby's  eyes 
at    birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will 
be  cut  down  the  world  over,  and  the 
lot  of  the  blind  made  less  terrifying, 
is  what  we  call  the  'league  of  na- 
tions' studying  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution so  that  education  and  preven- 
tive knowledge  may  be  carried  to 
the  blind  in  the  furthermost  corners 
of   the   earth." 

The  Perkins  institute  was  founded 
in   1832   by    Dr.   Samuel   Gridley  Howe. 
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BLINDNESS^ 
DECREASING 
OVER  WORLD 


May  Be  Unknown  in 

Another  Century 

of  Progress 


"Blindness  is  decreasing  so  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  that,  in  the 
course  of  another  hundred  years,  the 
'  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  may 
be  out  of  business,"  said  Gabriel  Far- 
rell, director  of  this  school  for  the 
sightless  at  Watertown,  which  has 
no  equal  anywhere  in  the  world.    • 


REDUCING   CAUSES 

"Hereditary  causes  of  blindness  have 
been  reduced  25  per  cent.  Babies'  sore 
eyes,  which  50  years  ago  constituted  40 
per  cent  of  all  blindness,  have  keen  re- 
duced to  12  per  cent.  This  fall,  with  the 
admission  of  61  new  blind  pupils  to  the 
school,  not  a  single  case  was  traceable 
to  this  former  scourge  of  infancy,  be- 
cause of  the  practice  of  safeguarding 
every  baby's  eyes  at  birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will  be 
cut  down  the  world  over  and  the  lot  of 
the  blind  made  less  terrifying,  is  what 
we  call  the  'League  of  Nations'  study- 
ing at  the  Perkins  Institution,  so  that 
education  and  preventive  knowledge 
may  be  carried  to  the  blind  in  the  fur- 
thermost corners  of  the  earth,"  con- 
tinued Director  Farrell. 

Mark  Centenary 

This  great  humane  enterprise,  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  in  1S32, 
is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  100  years  of  service,  Nov.  9  and  10. 
The  exercises  will  open  with  the  gath- 
ering of  former  pupils  at  the  beautiful  I 
school  in  Watertown,  which  in  all  have  ' 
numbered  about  3000  blind.  The  dedica- 
tion of  their  gift  to  their  alma  mater,  a 
new  organ,  Is  the  principal  event  of  the 
first  day. 

The  closing  meeting  on  the  two-day 
programme  will  be  held  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  10,  at  which 
Governor  Ely  will  preside.  Mayor  Cur- 
ley  is  to  welcome  the  guests,  and  the 
principal  speaker  is  to  be  Ernest  M. 
Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth. 
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Blind  Institute  May  Not 
t  Be  Needed  Century  Hence 


WATERTOWN,  Oct.  18  (AP)—  Ga- 
briel Parrell,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  said  today 
in   announcing  plans   for   celebrating 

the  institute's  100th  anniversary  on 
Nov.  9,  that  blindness  was  decreasing 
so  rapidly  the  institute  might  not  be 
needed  in  another  century. 

"Hereditary  causes  of  blindness 
have  been  reduced  25  per  cent,"  he 
said,  "and  babies'  sore  eyes,  which 
50  years  ago  constituted  40  per  cent 
of  all  blindness,  have  been  reduced 
to  12  per  cent.  This  Pall,  with  ad- 
mission   of    61    new    blind    pupils    to 


the  school,  not  a  single  case  was 
traceable  to  this  former  scourge  of 
infancy,  because  of  the  practice  now 
Of  safeguarding  every  baby's  eyes  at 
birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will 
be  cut  down  the  world  over,  and  the 
lot  of  the  blind  made  less  terrifying, 
is  what  we  call  the  'League  of  Na- 
tions' studying  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution so  that  education  and  pre- 
ventive knowledge  may  be  carried  to 
the  blind  in  the  furthermost  corners 
of   the   earth." 

The  Perkins  institute  was  founded 
in  1832  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
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Perkins  Institution 
Centennial  Nov.  9-10 


Exercises  marking  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning-  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  to  take  place 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Nov.  9  and 
10,  will  open  with  teas  and  reunions  of 
former  students  in  the  various  cottages. 
Following  these  gatherings  will  be  din- 
ners given  by  the  trustees  to  the  former 
pupil  uests   in   How?  Building. 

On  new  four  manual 

licated.     This  is  the  gift 
of   former   pupils,   with    one-half   the   cost 
ram  Charles   VV.  Lindsay,  a  blind 
man  of  Montreal.     At 'the  dedica- 
tion recital  numbers  will  be  played  on  the 
organ    by    Homer    C.    Humphrey    of    the 
New    England    Conservatory    of    Music, 
John  F-  Hartwell  of  the  Perkins-  faculty, 
ard    W.    Jenkins,    representing    the 
graduates  of  Perkins,     and     William     E. 
Zeueh,  representing  the  builders. 

On  the  second  day  there  will  he  exhibits 
of  school  work  in  the  morning,  and 
demonstrations  of  field  sports  in  the  early 
afternoon.  At  four  o'clock  the  annual 
exercises  honoring  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Howe,  the  first  director,  and  those  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Anagros,  the  second  direc- 
tor, will  be  held.  The  historical  address 
will  be  given  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the 
third  director.  After  the  meeting  will 
a  bronze  itablet,  hon- 
oring thi  irship  of  Dr.  Allen      "< 

Too  friends, 
ng   in   Syraphonj    Hall  the 
win  be  held.     Governor 
is  to  pru  will 

I   ome.     I  >r.  Em<  si    Mar- 
tin Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth  i 
make    the    principal    addr 
-kins    choirs    are    'to    sing     music 
I  for  the  o  Mrs. 

Laura  E.  Richards,  daughter  of  the  first 
written   an   ode    which    has 
dward  W.  Jenkins, 
a  graduate  of    Perkins   Institution,    N.    F 
va.tory  of  Music  and  of  the  school 
of  music  at  Fontainebleau,  France. 
dinal  O'Connell  Is  to  give  the  invocation 
iishop  Lawrence  is  (to  pronounce  the 

>>een   prepared   un- 
ite  direction    of    the    following    com- 
by  the  trustees:  Robert 
veil,    William  it.    Ralph 

p    Henry    K.    Sherill,     Rev. 
onor,   .Mrs.   io.   Preble  Mot- 
Ins,  2nd,  and  Mrs. 
Putnam  tings 

will  be  open  to  the  public  I 

ny  for  the  Symphony  Hall 

by  -writing 
vn. 


How  Perkins  Institute  Helped 
Hub  Boy  Become  Knight 


In  the  coming  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nov. 
9  and  10.  many  of  those  who  gained 
fame  under  hardship  will  be  extolled. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  will  manifest 
the  achievement  of  the  handicappeed 
better  than  the  life  story  of  Francis 
Joseph  Campbell,  the  blind  Boston 
boy,    who    became    an    English    knight. 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  went  blind  at 
four  years  of  age.  He  struggled  up 
through  the  mists  of  darkness  to  the 
English  peerage  by  way  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  to  the  founding  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  England  and 
universal  acclaim.  In  all  the  stories 
of  achievement,  that  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  as  told  to  me  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  director  emeritus, 
seems   the   most   remarkable. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  this  story 
as  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  will  be  celebrated  with  the 
following   programme: 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9,  from  3:30  to  5:30, 
cottage  teas  and  reunions  and  pro- 
grammes featuring  cottage  history;  din- 
ners for  former  pupils;  Alumni  in  boys' 
manual  training,  alumnae  in  girls'  man- 
ual training;  dedication  of  organ,  the 
centennial  gift  of  former  pupils,  recital 
in  Dwight  Hall  by  Homer  Humph: 
Edward  \Y.  Jenkins,  William  E.  Z> 
John    !•'.    Hartwell. 

Thursday,      Nov.      10,    at    8:30     a.     in., 
#hapel  exercises;  troni  8:30  to  12,  demon-] 
■trations  of  school  work;  from  2  to 
demonstrations    of    field 
dedication  of  Allen   tablet;   at  4,   annual 
Howe    Memorial    exercises    and    annual 

tomrifite  u&assosi  Baa  ftteseigsga  j»j§» 

torical  address  by  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
D.Sc,  at  the  school  in  Watertown;  at 
p.  m.,  the  centennial  meeting  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  with  Governor 
ph  B.  Ely  presiding,  and  among 
the  guests  Mayor  James  M.  Curley, 
President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  Cardinal 
O'Connell  and  Bishop  Lawrence,  Mu- 
sic will  be  furnished  by  the  Perkins 
Choir. 

Born  a  Farmer's  Boy 

Sir  Francis  Campbell  was  born,  Dr. 
Allen  tells  his  story,  chronologically, 
on  Oct.  9,  1S32,  on  a  Winchester,  Tenn., 
farm.  When  he  reached  the  age  of 
four  years  he  went  suddenly  blind.  He 
groped   through   a  dark  childhood  until 


he  reached  the  age  of  12,  when  his 
father  had  him  placed  in  a  Nashville 
institution. 

Music  had  always  appealed  to  the 
child.  But  when  he  tried  to  express 
the  songs  in  his  soul  he  was  told  that 
he  had  no  ear  for  melody.  He  per- 
sisted and  in  four  years  had  learned 
so  much  about  music  that  he  was 
made  a  teacher  of  his  fellow  unfortu- 
nates. 

The    blind    boy    came    to    Boston    for 
further     training.        He     married      Miss 
Mary    F.    Bond    of    Boston    shortly    s 
he  had  been  appointed  teacher  of  n 
at   the   Perkins   Institution. 

Mr.    Campbell    learned    much    about   the 

hing     of     the    blind     in    vocational 

w>rk  at  Perkins.  He  remained  there 
11  years  and  trained  many,  many  blind 
persons  in  the  way  of  self-support,  self- 
reliance   and  self-respect. 


7.ig  and  to  Berlin  where  he  continued 
his  musical  studies  in  the  conserva- 
tories there.  In  1S71,  Mr.  Campbell 
went  to  London  where  he  met  the  blind 
gentleman  of  wealth.  Dr.  T.  R.  Armi- 
tage.  Together  they  established  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  in  Upper  Norwood. 
Dp  to  this  time  the  number  of  blind 
persons  earning  their  own  living  in 
Great    Britain    was    pitifully    small. 

Campbell,  aided  by  •  teachers  trained 
at  Perkins  Institution  and  London  pro- 
fessors, even  improved  upon  his  Bos- 
ton successes.  He  placed  his  gradu- 
ates in  jobs,  followed  them  up  and 
eventually  found  that  between  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  them  had  become  per- 
manently self-supporting.  The  idea,  as 
introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  Great 
Britain,  caught  on  and  the  blind  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  charity 
and  became  to  be  regarded  as  self-re- 
liant citizens. 

Made  a  Peer 

The  blind  Bostonian  was  small  in 
body  but  possessed  of  tremendous  en- 
ergy and  singleness  of  purpose.  He 
even  once  climbed  Mount  Blam.  His 
courage  and  contributions  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge  caused  his  election  as  a. 
low     of     the     Royal     Geographical 

Mis  gi  i  lie  blind   of  '  I reat 

Britain  wide    public    acclaim 


and  in  19UU  the  farmer's  boy  who  went, 
blind  at  4  years  of  age  was  knighted 
by    King   Edward  VII.   a   peer   of   the 
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EYE  TALKS 

by 
GEORGE- H.  DEARS,  O.  D. 


Blindness  in  Infancy  and  in  Age 


According  to  Gabriel  Parrell,  direc- 
tor of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
bund,  Blindness  is  decreasing  rapidly 
in  the  United  States.  Babies  sore  eyes, 
which  half  a  century  ago  was  the 
cause  of  forty  per  cent  of  all  blindness, 
have  been  reduced  to  twelve  per  cent. 
Of  the  sixty-one  blind  pupils  admitted 
this  fall  to  this  institution,  not  a  single 
case  was  traced  to  this  former  infan- 
tile disorder,  because  today  every  baby's 
eyes  are  safeguarded  at  birth.  That 
is  a  splendid  tribute  to  Medicine! 

More  than  five  hundred  children 
lose  their  eyesight  every  year  through 
carelessness;  but  many  middle-aged,  and 
elderly  people  now  blind,  or  nearly  so, 
could  have  their  ^ision  restored  if  they 
realized  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  extraction  of  cataracts. 

In  spite  of  much  scientific  research 
devoted  to  cataractous  conditions,  its 
cause  and  its  prevention,  the  reason  for 
the  development  of  cataracts  remains 
obscure;  but  it  is  believed  by  many 
authorities  to  be  due  to  systemic  con- 
ditions. It  is  quite  generally  agreed 
that  eyestrain  weakens  the  eyes  and 
makes  them  more  susceptable  to  con- 
ditions which  may  ultimately  cause 
blindness,  and  may  tend  to  make  eyes 
that  have  cataractous  tendencies  to  de- 
velop them  more  quickly.  There  is  no 
need  for  one  to  remain  blind  because  of 
cataracts.  The  operation  is  neither 
dangerous  nor  painful,  and  when  per- 
formed by  a  skilful  specialist  is  usually 
successful.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  bet- 
ter procedure  to  exert  every  effort  to 
prevent  their  development.  Keeping 
yourself  physically  fit,  and  relieving  all 
eyestrain  with  proper  glasses  may  help 
to  this  end. 


[ 

FOR  PERKINS 


Invitations  to  the  exercises  mark- 
ing the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  have  been  mailed  to  sev- 


eral thousand  people.  The  exercises 
are  to  take  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  November  9  and  10,  and 
will  include  the  dedication  of  a  new 
organ,  the  gift  of  blind  men  and 
women;  the  dedication  of  a  bronze 
tablet  honoring  Edward  B.  Allen,  the 
third  director;  demonstrations  of 
methods  of  blind  education  and  a 
great  public  meeting  in  Symphony 
Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  at  which 
Governor  Ely  is  to  preside,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  to  make  the 
principal   address. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  exercises  is 
to  shew  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
since  the  local  school  instituted  the 
first  work  of  this  kind  in  America. 
"The  chief  difficulty  that  we  are  en- 
countering in  planning  these  exer- 
cises," said  Gabriel  Farrell,  the 
present  director  of  Perkins,  "is  that 
we  cannot  make  people  understand 
that  this  is  not  a  drive  for  funds, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  solicit 
money  at  the  meetings.  Perkins  In- 
stitution appreciates  the  generous 
support  that  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  always  given  to  work 
for  the  blind,  but  on  this  occasion 
we  simply,  want  to  show  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  made  and  to 
tell  of  the  significant  part  that  Per- 
kins has  had  in  this  work." 

As  a  means  of  revealing  the  score 
of  work  done  by  the  blind  there  are 
to  be  exhibits  at  the  school  in  Wa- 
tertown,  and  demonstrations  of  class 
room  work  and  of  field  sports  are 
included  on  the  program  for  the 
second  day.  Many  of  the  special  ap- 
pliances which  make  education  of 
the  visually  handicapped  unique  will 
be   demonstrated. 
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Are  Sponsoring  Meeting  in 

Behalf  of  the  Blind 



Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  heads  the  list  of 
patronesses  sponsoring  the  meeting;  to  be 
held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening  Nov.  10,  commemorating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs  AndersolT'SnTTlrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott  of  Newport  are  the  two  ^honorary 
members  of  the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
to  the  kindergarten,  which  as  a  group 
has  been  actively  interested  in  the  cen- 
tennial exercises  and  all  of  whom,  with 
others,  have  been  invited  to  serve  as 
patronesses.  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley  is 
president  of  this  committee  and  Miss 
Ellen  Bullard  is  secretary. 

Many  of  the  patronesses  are  to  give 
dinner  parties,  later  taking  their  guests 
to  the  meeting  at  Symphony  Hall,  where 
Dr  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  is  to  make 
the  principal  address.  Special  music  will 
be  sung  by  the  Perkins  chorus  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  voices.  Included 
in  tbe  musical  program  will  be  the  cen- 
tennial ode  written  by  Mrs.  Laura.  E. 
Kictoards.  sisKw  of  Mm.  JSfewe.  and  both 
daughters  of  the  first  director,  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  latter  the  author  of  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  The 
patronesses  are:  Mrs.  Larz  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Gasper  G.  Bacon,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Baylies,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Boardman.  Miss 
Ellen  Bullard,  Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge. 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidse,  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Curtis.  Jr..  Mrs.  Louis  Curtis.  Jr..  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Mrs.  Henry  Endicott. 
Mrs  William  Endicott.  Mrs.  Gabriel  Far- 
rell, Mrs.  Henry  H.  Faxon.  Mrs.  Dudley 
B  Fay,  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs. 
Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Mrs.  Homer  Gage. 
Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr..  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Gardiner.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Greenough.    Mrs.    Robert    H.    Hallowell, 


Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Mrs.  Henry 
Hornblower  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunne- 
well. 

Also  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Mrs.  Arthur 

t  Johnson.  Mrs.  Ralph  Lowell,  Mrs. 
onald  T.  Lyman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason, 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Monks,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley,  Miss 
Eleanor  S.  Parker.  Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pick- 
man,  Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Neal 
Rantoul,  Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Mrs.  John. 
Richardson.  Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Selfridge,  Mrs.  Henry  K. 
Sherriil.  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sprague,  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  Thayer.  Miss  Rosanna  D. 
Thorndike.  Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan,  Mrs. 
Bayard  "Warren.  Mrs.  George  S.  West, 
Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins,  2d,  Mrs.  Roger 
Wolcott.  Miss  Lucy  Wright  and  Mrs.  B. 
Loring  Toung. 
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ANNIVERSARY   PATRONESSES 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Thayer  of  Lancaster  and  Boston  are 
patronesses  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Symphony  hall,  Boston, 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  10,  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution  for   the   Blind.     ~_ __. 
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OcTaber    Sot  ,19 id 
j  Dinners  to  Precede  Perkins 
i  Centennial  Observance 

Several  dinner  parties  are  on  the 
cards  for  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  10. 
preceding  the  program  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
1  c'f  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  jfflnri 
The  long  list  of  patronesses  for  the  af- 
fair includes  such  names  as  Mrs.  E. 
Freble  Motley,  president  of  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  to  the  kindergarten; 
M>ss  Ellen  Bullard,  the  secretary;  Mrs. 
Larz  Anderson  end  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 
Elliott  of  Newport,  two  of  the  honorary 
members.  - 

Others  are  Mesdames  Gasper  G. 
Bacon,  Walter  C.  Baylies,  Edwin  A. 
Boardman,  Algernon  Coolidge,  Harold 
J.  Coolidge,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr.;  Louis 
Curtis,  Jr.;  Henry  Endicott,  William 
Endicott,  Gabriel  Farrell,  Henry  H. 
Faxon,  Dudley  B.  Fay,  Paul  E.  Fitz- 
patrick, Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Homer 
Gage,  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr.;  Robert 
K.  Gardiner,  Charles  W.  Greenough, 
Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Augustus  Hemen- 
way, Henry  Hornblower,  Henry  S.  Hun- 
newell  and  James  Jackson. 

Still  further  names  are  Mesdames 
Arthur  S.  Johnson.  Ralph  Lowell,  Ron- 
ald T.  Lyman,  Charles  E.  Mason,  Roger 
B.  Merriman,  George  H.  Monks,  Dudley 
L.  Pickman,  George  T.  Putnam,  Neal 
Rantoul,  Henry  Richards,  John  Richard- 
son, Leverett  Saltonstall,  George  S. 
Selfridge,  Henry  K.  Sherriil,  Henry  H. 
Sprague,  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Bayard 
Warren,  George  S.  West,  Charles  Wig- 
gins, 2d,  Roger  Wolcott  and  B.  Loring 
Young. 

Also  there  are  the  Misses  Eleanor  S. 
Parker,  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike,  Lucy 
Wright  and  Bertha  H.  Vaughan.  Dr. 
Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  will  make  the 
principal  address.  There  will  be  singing 
by  the  Perkins  chorus  of  175  voices  and 
a  centennial  ode  written  by  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Richards,  sister  of  Mrs.  Elliott.  Both 
are  daughters  of  the  first  director,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 
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Dr.  Hopkins  Will 
Speak  in  Boston 

Social  to  the  Telegram 

BOSTON.  Oct.  30.— Dr.  Ernest  Mar- 
tin Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  college  will 
make  the  principal  address  at  a  pro- 
gram commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding ■  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind Jrrnrs- 
day.  NoTTo  in  Symphony  hall,  Mrs. 
Homer  Gage  of  Worcester  and  Mrs-. 
Na^nieffhayer  of  Lancas^  and 
Boston  are  among  ^e  patronesses 

Other  patronesses  are  Miss  Ellen 
Bulled,  the"  secretary;  Mrs.  Larz  An- 
derson and  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott 
rsr  -Nrpwoort  two  of  the  honorary 
ImembXand  the  Mesdames  Gasper 

£SjnH    EaxdrDudSbB€lEa^Pmi 
E^FiLpatrlck.  Louis  A.  Prothinsharn, 
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STSl, Augustus  Hemen- 
,wy.  Henry  Hornhlower  Henry  S. 
,Hunnewell  and  JamesMJPtd«mes  Ar- 
LSKSS  hSpKS  b4- 
^T^yman.  Charles  E.  Ig-*^* 

l£ef  Nvolcott  and  B.  Loring  Young. 
*X>  There  are  the  Misses  »£»«  g 
Parker,  K^^HVa^gnan '  There 
Wright  ^nd^f^Se  perkins  chorus 
will  he  singing  by  the  «r* 

°wViUe5n  ty^Mrs^ir^Rlchards, 
£&  ^wffnd^^Ward  Howe. 
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100th  Anniversary 
Perkina-ln»titute 
Nov.   9th   and   10th 


Invitations       to      the       exercises 
marking  the  one  hundredth   anni- 
versary   of   the    beginning    of   Per- 
kins    Institution     and     Massachu- 
setts   school    for    the    Mind    have 
■been    mailed    to    several    thousand 
people.     The  exercises  are  to  take 
place    on    Wednesday    and    Thurs- 
day   November  9  and  10,  and  will 
include    the    dedication    of    a    new 
organ.  the  gift  of  blind  men  and 
women;  the  dedication  of  a  bronze 
tablet     honoring    Edward     K.     Al- 
len,    the    third     director;     demon- 
strations of  methods  of  blind  edu- 
cation and  a  great  public  meeting 
in    Symphony    Hall,    on    Thursday 
evening,    at    which    Governor    Ely 
is  to  preside  and  Dr.   Ernest  Mar- 
tin    Hopkins,     president    of    Dart- 
mouth   College,    is    to    make    the 
principal    address. 

The  sole  aim  of  the  exercises 
is  to  -show  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  since  the  local  school 
instituted  the  first  work  of  this 
kind  in  America,  "the  chief 
difficulty  that  we  are  encounter- 
ing in  planning  these  exercises"; 
said  Gabriel  Farrell,  the  present 
director  of  Perkins,  "Is  that  we 
cannot     make     people     understand 


that  this  is  not  a  drive  for  funds,. 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  sol- 
icit money  at  the  meetings.  Per- 
kins Institution  appreciates  the 
generous  support  that  the  people 
'of  Massachusetts  have  always 
■.given  to  work  for  the  'blind,  but 
jon  this  occasion  we  simply  want 
to  show  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  to  tell  of  the 
significant  part  that  Perkins  has 
had   in   this  work." 

As    a    means    of    revealing    the 
score    of   work    done    by   the    blind 
there    are    to    be    exhibits    at    the 
school  in  Watertown,   and   demon- 
strations of  class   room   work   and 
of  field  sports  are  included  on  the 
program  for.  the  second  day.  Many 
of    the    special    appliances    which 
make    education     of    the    visually 
handicapped    unique   will   be    dem- 
onstrated. 
:  Another  Interesting  ipart    of  the 
program    will     be     the     gatherings 
planned     for     the     former     pupils 
who    expect     to     return     in     large 
numbers.        On    the    afternoon    of  | 
the    first    day,    there    will    be    teas 
and    reunions    in    the    cottages    in 
which     the     present     pupils     make 
their   homes. 

That     the     former      pupils     are 
sufficiently    successful    in    life    to 
be   able    to    present   to   their   alma 
mata    a    new    four    manual    organ 
for  the   school   auditorium   is   per- 
haps   the    best    testimony    of    the 
effectiveness    of    the    school.     One 
half    of    the     cost     of    this     organ 
is    the    gift     of     Mr.     Charles    W. 
Lindsay,    a  blind   business. man    of 
Montreal.      The    other    half   repre- 
sents    the     gifts     of     many     blind 
men     and     women.       This     organ 
is  to    be   dedicated    on   Wednesday 
evening    with    recital    numbers    to 
be     played     by    Homer     C.    Hum- 
phrey,   of  the  faculty  of  the   New 
England     Conservatory     of     Music, 
Mr.     John     F.     Hartwell,     of     the 
faculty    of    Perkins,     Edward     W. 
Jenkins  representing  the  graduates 
of  Perkins,  and  William   E.  Zeuch 
representing     the     builders.       This 
closing    meeting    will    be    held    in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing    at     8.15.       Governor     Ely     is 
to    'preside    and    Mayor    Curley    is 
to    give    a   word   of  welcome.    Car- 
dinal  O'Connell   is  to   give   the   in- 
vocation    and   Bishop   Lawrence   is 
to   pronounce  the   benediction.    Dr. 
Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  is  to  make 
the    principal     adress.       The    Per- 
drcd    mixed    voices    from    the    Up- 
kins  Chorus  made   up  of  one  hun- 
per    School    and    seventy    children 
from    the   Lower   School   will   sing 
music   especially    prepared   for  the 
exercises.       Among    the    selections 
will    be    an    ode    written    for    the 
Centennial  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards,    daughter     of    the     first     di- 
rector   and    of   Julia    Ward    Howe, 
who    wrote    The    Battle    Hymn    of 
the     Republic 

The    committee    in    charge        of 
planning     the     exercises     consists 
of  Mrs.   Robert  H.   Hallowell,   Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Ralph  Lowell.  Bish- 
op Henry  K.  Sherrill,  Rev.  '■ 
P.    O'Conor,    Mrs.    E.    Preble    Mot- 
ley     Mrs.     Charles    Wiggins,     2nd, 
and   Mrs.    George    T.    Putnam.      All 
of   the    meetings    will    be    ry.ien    to 
the     public,     but    tickets     will     be 
necessary  for  the   Symphony    Hall. 
These   may   be    had    upon    air  plica- 
tion   to    the    school    at   Watertown. 


dcTthr    Sii    Hi* 

100th  Anniversary 

Perkins    Inititute 
Nov.   9th  and   10th 

Invitations  to  the  exercises 
marking  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  have 
been  mailed  to  several  thousand 
people.  The  exercises  are  to  take 
place  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, November  9  and  10,  and  will 
include  the  dedication  of  a  new 
organ,  the  gift  of  blind  men  and 
women;  the  dedication  of  a  bronze 
tablet  honoring  Edward  E.  Al- 
len, the  third  director;  demon- 
strations of  methods  of  blind  edu- 
cation and  a  great  public  meeting 
In  Symphony  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  at  which  Governor  Ely 
is  to  preside  and  Dr.  Ernest  Mar- 
tin Hopkins,,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  is  to  make  the 
principal    address. 

The    sole    aim    of    the    exercises 
is   to    show   the   progress   that   has 
been    made    in    the    education    of 
the    blind    since    the    local    school 
instituted    the    first    work    of    this 
kind      in      America,      "the      chief 
difficulty    that    we    are    encounter- 
ing   in    planning    these    exercises"; 
said    Gabriel    Farrell,    the    present 
director    of    Perkins,    "Is    that    we 
cannot     make     people     understand 
that  this  is  not  a  drive  for  funds, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  sol- 
icit money  at  the   meetings.      Per- 
kins    Institution     appreciates     the 
generous   support   that    the    people 
of      Massachusetts      have      always 
given   to    work    for    the    blind,    but 
on   this   occasion    we   simply   want 
to    show    the    great    progress    that] 
has  been  made  and   to   tall  of  tho 
significant    part    that    Perkins    has 
had  in   this  work." 

As  a  means  of  revealing  tho 
soore  of  work  done  by  th*  blind 
there  are  to  be  exhibits  at  the 
school  in  Watertown,  and  demon- 
strations of  class  room  work  and 
of  field  sports  are  included  on  the 
program  for  the  second  day.  Many 
of  the  special  appliances  which 
make  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped  unique  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Another  interesting  part  of  the 
program  will  be  tho  gatherings 
planned  for  the  former  pupils 
who  expect  to  return  in  large 
numbers.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day,  there  will  be  teas 
and  reunions  in  the  cottages  in 
which  the  present  pupils  make 
their   homes. 

That  the  former  pupils  are 
sufficiently  successful  in  life  to 
be  able  to  present  to  their  alnui 
mata  a  new  four  manual  organ 
for  the  school  auditorium  is  per- 
haps the  best  testimony  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  school.  One 
half  of  the  cost  of  this  organ 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Lindsay,  a  blind  business  man  of 
Montreal.  The  other  half  repre- 
sents the  gifts  of  many  blind 
men  and  women.  This  organ 
is  to  be  dedicated  on  Wednesday 
evening  with  recital  numbers  to 
be  played  by  Homer  C.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Mr.     John     F.     Hartwell,     of     the 


'acuity  of  Perkins.  Edward  W. 
Jenkins  representing  the  graduates 
of  Perkins,  and  William  E.  Zeuch 
representing  the  builders.  This 
closing  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  8.15.  Governor  Ely  in 
to  preside  and  Mayor  Curley  is 
to  give  a  word  of  welcome.  Car- 
dinal O'Connell  is  to  give  the  in- 
vocation, and  Bishop  Lawrence  is 
to  pronounce  the  benediction.  Dr. 
Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  is  to  make 
the  principal  adress.  The  Per- 
drod  mixed  voices  from  the  Up- 
kins  Chorus  made  up  of  one  hun- 
per  School  and  seventy  children 
from  the  Lower  School  will  sing 
music  especially  prepared  for  the 
exercises.  Among  the  selections 
will  be  an  ode  written  for  the 
Centennial  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, daughter  of  the  «rst  di- 
rector and  of  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
who  wrote  The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the    Republic. 

The  committee  in  charge  of 
planning  the  exercises  consists 
of  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowoll,  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Ralph  Lowell,  Bish- 
op Henry  K.  Sherrill,  Rev.  George  i 
P.  O'Conor,  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Mot- 1 
ley,  Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins,  2nd, 
and  Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam.  All 
of  the  meetings  will  be  c,pen  to 
the  public,  but  tickets  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Symphony  Hall. 
These  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion  to   the   school   at  Watertown. 


P/rrshurg,C.dl.,  D  is  parch- 
Oc.ro  her      /f      /9SA 

Blind  School  Is 
Celebrating  Start 


WAlfcSRTOWN,  Mass.— Ameri- 
ca's olqpst  school  for  the  blind 
Is  celebrating  its  100th  anniver- 
sary. 

Pi  )Jj^]]j_jJ^JjJjxLliiM'>"'''l|1tTr  the 
Blind  dates  back  to  the  summer 
of  1832,  when  it  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  at  his 
father's  Boston  home,  with  six 
pupils  in  attendance.  Six  years 
earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher  had 
returned  from  Europe  with  the 
idea  of  starting  the  school,  model- 
ed after  one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
27y  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have , 
been  graduated,  among  them  | 
blind  men  and  women  who  climbed 
high  in  their  chosen  fields  des- 
pite  their  handicaps: 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and 
companion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clar- 
ence Hawkes,  nature  writer  and 
lecturer;  Merle  Tracy,  educator 
and  editorial  writer;  Emily  Pouls- 
son  .children's  writer;  Lydia 
Hays,  director  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  New  Jersey;  and  Presi- 
dent C.  W.  Lindsay,  of  the  Lind- 
say Piano   company,  Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium 
of  hearing  and  touch,  sucri  meth- 
ods are  used  as  will  bring  out 
most  effectively  the  latent  abilities 
of  each  child.  The  courses  carry 
pupils  from  kindergarten  through 
high    school,    and    offer    .physical 


manual,  and  domestic  training, 
with  such  adjuncts  as  psychology, 
peKipnmel,  study,  speech  correc- 
t-ion. 


DIRECTOR  SEES 
BLINDLESS  ERA 
IN  NEXT  CENTURY 


V 


Hereditary   Causes    of    Blind- 
ness Have  Been  Reduced 
25  Per  Cent  in  U.  S. 


SCHOOL  TO   CELEBRATE 


i       WATERTOWN',   Mass.,   Oct.    28. 

(I.N.S.) — In    another      century      of. 
progress,    blindness    may    be    wiped  I 
,  off    the    face   of   the   earth   and   the  ! 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind  may 
TfeVfeT  geHHwMrtcJt^bicentennial,  ac- 
'  cording-  to   Gabriel    Farrell,   director 
of   the  school. 

In  the  United  States,  declared 
Farrell,  hereditary  causes  of  blind- 
ness  have  been  reduced  25  per  cent. 
Babies'  sore  eyes,  which  50  years: 
ago  constituted  40  per  cent  of  all 
blindness,  have  been  reduced  to 
12  per  cent.  -  -s  fall,  with  the 
admission  of  61  new  pupils  to  the 
Perkins  school,  not  a  single  case  was 
traceable  to  this  former  scourge  of 
infancy,  because  of  the  practice  of 
safe-guarding  every  baby's  eyes  ail 
birth. 

"Another  sign  that  blindness  will 
he  cut  down  the  world  over,  and  the 
Tot  of  the  blindness  made  lesa  ter- 
rifying, is  what  we  call  the  'League 
of  Nations'  studying  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution so  that  education  and  pre- 
ventive knowledge  may  be  carried  to 
the  blind  in  the  furthremost  corn- 
ers of  the  earth."  said  Farrell. 

Perkins  Institution  wag  founded 
in  1832  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridiey 
Howe,  and  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
its  hundredth  anniversary  November 
Oth  and   10th. 

The  "alumni"  of  the  school,  num- 
bering about  3,000,  will  take  part  in 
the  exercises.  The  dedication  of 
their  gift  to  "alma  mater"  a  new 
rigan,  is  the  principal  event  of  the 
first    clay.  > 


Bltiiclness  Decreasing 

p       Rapidly,  Director  Says 

'Watertown,    Mass.,    Oct.    29    (HE)— 
Blindness     is     decreasing     so    rapidly 
that    schools    for    the    blind    may 
unnecessary  within  100  years,  accord- 
ing to  Gabriel  Farrell. 

Farrell,  director  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  -the  Blind,  Jiaiate«JUik. 
'that  baOTPS'—ecwff  eyes,  which  half  a 
century  ago  caused  40  per  cent  of  &M 
blindness,  now  caused  only  12  per 
cent.  Hereditary  causes  of  blindness 
have  .been  reduced  25  per  cent,  he 
asserts. 


Wj  t  h  j  r  A,  /T>  77  f, ,  Fi"t  i  »f  E» fie 
, #*  i/enhrr    l_     19  31 

SCIENCE  ASSISTS  BLiwu 

31iqfuaess   Decreasing    Rapidly,    Di- 
ll" rector  Says 
WATER 


VTERTOWN,  MASS.,  NoV.  1.— 
(UP) — Blindness   is   decreasing     so 
rapidly  that  schools  for  the  blincv 
may   be   unnecessary     within     100 
years,  according  to  Gabriel  Farrell, 
Parrel,  director  of  the  Poking  ia 
stitujinn   [iiiinlitii    Will lil    points  oui 
ttiafTJaBies'  sore  eyes,  which  half  r 
century  ago  caused  40  per  cent  o 
all  blindness,  now  caused  only  l: 
per  cent.  Hereditary  causes  of  blind- 
ness have  been  reduced  25  per  cent 
he  asserts. 


/\l as  ember    </    193A 

Weston 


Mrs.  B.  Loring  Young  of  South 
avenue  is  one  of  the  patronesses 
for    the    exercises    commemorating 

I  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  to  be  held 
Thursday,  November  10.  Dr.  Ern- 
est Martin  Hopkins  will  make  the 
principal  address.  There  will  be 
singing  by  the  Perkins  chorus  of 
175  voices  and  a  centennial  ode 
written  by  Laura  E.  Richards.  Mrs. 

I  Richards  is  a  daughter  of  the  first 
director,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 


WsTerTo  w-n  Mass     Tr/  f> ^f-  £&£. 


CENTENNIAL 
OF  PERKINS 


Interesting    Programs    Of 
Work  Of  Institution  Plan- 
ned For  Wednesday  And 
Thursday 

Large  crowds  are  expected  to  wit- 
the    centennial    observance    of 
the   founding  of  Perkins   Institution, 
on    Wednesday    and    Thursday,    No- 
vember 9  and  10.     Exercise;;  will  be 
'held  at  the  school  and  at  Symphony 
,  Hall.  Boston. 

The  exercises  will  include  the  ded- 
m  of  a  new  organ,  the  gift  of 
blind  men  and  women;  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  bronze  tablet  honoring  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen,  the  third  director; 
demonstrations  of  methods  of  blind 
education  and  a  great  public  meeting 
in  Symphony  Hall,  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, at  which  Governor  Ely  is  to 
preside,  and  Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hop- 
kins, president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, is  to  make  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 

I  Another  interesting  part  of  the 
program  will  be  the  gatherings 
planned  for  the  former  pupils  who 
expect  to  return  in  large  numbers. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
there  will  be  teas  and  reunions  in 
in  which  the  present 
pupils  make  their  homes. 

That    the   former    pupils    are   suffi- 
ciently .successful   in   life  to  be  able 
resent    to    their    alma    mater    a 
new     four    manual    organ     for    the 
school    auditorium    is    perhaps    the 
best    testimony   of    the    effectiveness 
iof  the  school.     One  half  of  the   cost 
lof    this    organ    is    the    gift    of    Mr. 
Charles  \V.  Lindsay,  a  blind  busin 
man    of    Montreal.     The   other   half 
represents    the   gifts   of   many   blind 
men   and    women.     This  organ   is   to 
be  d<  nesday  evening 

i    be   played 
by     Homer     C.     Humphrey,     of     the 
io  New  England  Cor.ser- 
y   of   Music,  Mr.   John   F.  Hai't- 
ilty  of  Perkins,   Ed- 
representing    the 
I    Perkins,    and    "William 
K.   Zeuch   representing  the  builders. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  plan- 
ning   the    exercises    consists    of    Mr. 
its  H.  Hallowell.  William  Endi- 
Ralph  Lowell.  Bishop  Henry  K. 
Sherrill,    Rev.    George    P.    O'Conor, 
Mrs.  E.   Preble  Motley.  Mrs.  Charles 
2nd.    and    Mrs.    George    T. 
i        ":  i    Ingg  will  be 
open   to   the   public,   but  tickets   will 
y    for    Symphony    Hall, 
e   may  be  had  upon  application 
io  the  school  at  Watertown. 


N  o  i/*-ml>cr     £>.    113/ 

100  YEARS  OF 
HIGH  SERVICE 


Pof-rla-nJ     M?     P/>e?S  f/rrj/aL 
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PerKins  Institute  to  Cele- 
brate Anniversary 


More  than  200  blind  men  and  women 
will  gather,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
this  week,  at  Perkins  Institutions  in 
Watertown,  to  take  part  in  the  exer- 
ciser commemorating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  this  school 
for  the  visually  handicapped.  Among 
their  number  will  be  many  scores  who 
have  made  eminent  successes  of  their 
lives,   despite  the  handicap. 

To  pay  tribute  to  these  graduates  and 
to  the  school,  as  well,  many  others  with 
full  sight,  will  assemble  at  Watertown 
on  the  two  days  of  the  celebration,  and 
at  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  night 
for  the  closing  meeting.  These  persons 
will  come  to  have  a  part  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  organ  in  Dwight  Hall, 
Wednesday  night,  when  recital  numbers 
will  be  played  by  Homer  C.  Humphrey 
of  the  faculty  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, John  P.  Hartwell  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Perkins,  William  K.  Zeuch,  rep- 
resenting the  builders  of  the  organ,  and 
Edward  W.  Jenkins,  representing  the 
graduates  of  Perkins. 


Yarmouth 


■  l    Despatch    to    i<V 
iaiinouth,     Nov.     3.— The     re 

meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club  will  be 
held  Friday  afternoon  with  Mrs.  H< 
ard    G.    Gooding    as    hostess    at    her 
home  on   Church  Street.     A  program 
of  interest  will  be  prcscn' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hoe 
leave  Friday  for  a  visit  in  Massachu- 
bs,  where  thej  will  attend  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Wn  id  Will  be  the  gue.sts  of 

Mr.  and  Mr?.  Walter  E.  Curtis  in 
South  Sudbury,  as  well  ?.s  of  friends 
in    Newton. 

Eugene    Ross    has    returned    to    his 
home   on   East   Main  Street    after   vis- 
iting   in  Fall    Rive- 
York. 


Fas  Ton  j  Mass.^     GUk-z. 
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PERKINS^  INSTITUTION  PLANS 
100TH~ANNIVERSARY 


iraai 


REUNION 


Graduates  of  Famed  School  For  the  Blind  to 
Join  in  Two-Day  Program  at  Watertown 


WATERTOWN,  Nov  5-Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  School  foi 
the  Blind,  one  of  the  foremost  organi- 
zations of  the  world  for  the  education 
of  the  visually  handicapped,  will  cele- 
brate its  100th  anniversary  with  two 
days  of  exercises,   Nov   9  and  10. 

The  ceremonies  will  open  with  the 
gathering  at  Watertown  of  former 
pupils  Wednesday  afternoon  and  in 
the  evening  the  new  organ,  gift  of 
former  pupils,  will  be  dedicated. 

The  closing  meeting  will  be  Thurs- 
day night  with  Gov  Joseph  B.  Ely 
presiding  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  will  give  a 
word  of  welcome  and  Pres  Ernest 
Martin  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  College 
will  give  the  address.  There  will  also 
be  greetings  from  prominent  educators 
of  the  blind.  The  celebrated  choirs 
of  Perkins  Institution  will  sing. 


William  Endicott,  Ralph  Lowell,  Bishop 
Henry  K.  Sherrill,  Mrs  E.  Preble  Mot- 
ley, Mrs  Charles  Wiggins  3d  and  Mrs 
George  T.  Putnam. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day, 
Wednesday,  each  of  the  12  cottages, 
which  constitute  the  living  quarters 
of  the  school,  will  give  a  tea  for  for- 
mer students.  Programs  are  being 
prepared  which  will  feature  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  cottages  or  some- 
thing from  the  lives  of  those  whose 
names  are  memorialized  in  each  house. 

At  6:30  that  evening,  a  dinner  is  to 
be  given  by  the  trustees  to  former  stu- 
dents and  guests.  The  Alumni  and 
Alumnae  Associations  are  in  charge  of 
the  dinner  program. 


Opened  100  Years  Ago 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  August, 
Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  gathered 
blind  children  at  his  father's  house  on 
Pearl  st,  Boston.  The  following  year 
the  gift  of  his  home  by  Col  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  gave  to  the  little  school 
the  name  which  has  come  to  mean  so 
much  to  the  blind  and  to  all  interested 
in  humanitarian  welfare. 

In  1839.  this  house  was  sold  and  the 
great  building  in  South  Boston  was 
purchased.  This  was  the  home  of  Per- 
kins until  the  school  moved  to  the 
spacious  buildings  at  Watertown  in 
1912.  Six  children  were  in  the  first 
class,  100  vears  ago.  Now  nearly  300 
are  studying  at  Watertown. 

The  exercises  marking  this  century 
of  progress  have  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  trustees:   Robert   H.   Hallowell, 


To  Dedicate  Organ 

The  four-manual  organ  in  Dwight 
Hall  which  will  be  dedicated  Wednes- 
day has  been  purchased  with  mW 
given  by  blind  men  and  womeu^'who 
have  attended  Perkins.  The  exercises 
of  dedication  are  being  arranged  by 
the  department  of  music  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  L.  Gardner,  who 
has  had  charge  of  music  at  Perkins  for 
27  years.  Selections  will  be  played  by 
several  distinguished  organists  includ- 
ing graduates-  of  Perkins. 

The  program  of  the  morning  and 
early  afternoon  of  Thursday  will  fea- 
ture the  school  in  action. 

The  day  will  open  as  usual  with 
chapel  exercises  with  an  address  by 
director  Gabriel  Farrell  and  singing  by 
the  assembled  pupils.  Through  tht 
morning  classes  will  be  in  session,  but 
all  will  be  carefully  planned  by  the 
principals  of  the  three  schools  so  that 
most  of  the  scholastic  activities  will 
be  demonstrated.  Visitors  can  thereby 
see  the  special  methods  that  make  the 
education   of   the   blind   so   interesting. 


In  the  early  afternoon  there  will  be 
demonstrations  of  field  sports  such  as 
.football  as  played  by  the  blind,  track 
work  and  ball  passing. 

At  4  o'clock  the  annual  Howe  Me- 
morial exercises,  held  each  year  on 
Nov  10,  and  the  annual  Founder's 
(Anagnos)  Day  exercises  usually  held 
on  Nov  7,  are  to  be  combined  with  a 
special  program  featuring  the  lives  of 
the   first   two   directors. 

At  these  exercises  members  of  the 
Howe  family  are  always  present.  This 


year  at  this  meeting  the  historical  ad- 
dress covering  the  century  of  service 
will  be  given  by  Dr  Edward  Ellis  Al- 
len, director  emeritus,  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution. Just  before  this  meeting  the 
bronze  tablet  honoring  the  directorship 
of  Dr  Allen  will  be  dedicated.  This 
tablet  is  the  gift  of  hundreds  of  friends 
of   Dr  Allen. 

In  Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning the  closing  meeting  will  be  held. 
Gov  Ely  is  to  preside  and  will  intro- 
duce speakers  of  national  interest  and 
will  present  greetings  from  friends  of 


Perkins  from  all  over  the   world. 

Mrs  Laura  E.  Richards,  daughter  of 
the  first  director,  has  written  an  ode 
which  has  been  set  to  music  by  Ed- 
ward W.  Jenkins,  a  graduate  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  School 
of  Music  at  Fontainebleau,  France. 
Another  musical  number  is  entitled 
"Invocation,"  the  words  and  music  of 
which  have  been  written  for  the  meet- 
ing by  John  J.  Duffy,  a  former  pupil 
of  Perkins. 

Invitations  to  these  exercises  will 
soon  be  sent  out  and  tickets  for  the 
Symphony  Hall  meeting  will  be  issued 
to  those  interested  on  application  to 
the  school. 


Ra*ts*  ftjss  ,  Herald 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MARKS  CENTENNIAL;  REVIEW  OF  ITS 
PROGRESS  UNDER  THREE  DIRECTORS 

Gabriel    Farrell,    Present 
"Head,  Pays  Tribute  to 
His  Predecessors 


A  hundred  years  of  service  is 
a  remarkable  record  for  any  insti- 
tution, but  when  the  achieve- 
ments  of  a  century  have  been 
planned  and  directed  by  but 
three  men,  the  record  is  unique. 
Such  is  the  record  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
which  is  celebrating  its  centen- 
nial on  Nov.  9  and  10. 

Education  of  the  blind  has 
made  great  progress  since  the 
beginning  of  Perkins  in  1832,  and 
in  the  advance  the  school  at 
Watertown  has  been  constantly 
in  the  lead.  The  story  of  its 
progress  as  revealed  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  three  directors  is 
here  told  by  the  fourth  and  pres- 
ent director,  Gabriel  Farrell. 


The  beautiful  Perkins  Tower  at  Watertown.    Below,  left  to  right,  Michael  Anagnos,  | 
second   director,    1876-1906;    Dr.    Edward    E.    Allen,    third    director,    1907-1931. 


TT  was  a  fortunate  day  for  the  blind 
I  when  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  walked 
down  a  certain  street  in  Boston  and  met 
another  young  doctor,  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe.  Turning  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Fisher 
exclaimed,  "The  very  man!"  For  five, 
years  Dr.  Fisher  had  been  trying  to  start 
some  work  in  Boston  for  the  blind, 
whose  plight  at  that  time  is  hard  to 
imagine. 

After  finishing  his  medical  course  the 
voung  Boston  physician  had  gone  to 
Europe  and  while  in  Paris  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  with  the  school  for 
the  blind  established  by  Valentin  Hauy 
in  1794  Coming  back  to  Boston,  he 
spent  three  years  in  the  endeavor  to 
interest  Bostonians  in  the  possibility  of 
doing  something  for  the  unfortunate 
without  sight.  In  1829  a  distinguished 
croup  of  citizens  appeared  before  the 
Legislature  and  secured  an  act  of  incor- 
poration creating  the  first  school  for  the 
blind  in  America.  . 

Securing  a  charter  was  simpler  than 
obtaining  some  one  to  conduct  the 
school.  For  two  years  the  incorporators 
sought  without  success  until  that  day  in 
1831  when  Dr.  Fisher  designated  Dr. 
Howe  as  "the  very  man."  Approaching 
the  fine,  upstanding  physician,  who  had 
iust  returned  from  participation  in  the 
Greek  revolution,  where  his  constructive 
eenius  supplemented  the  inspiring  lead- 
ership of  Lord  Byron,  Dr.  Fisher  said: 

"Howe,   while   you   have   been  away  , 
frpeina  the  Greeks  from  the  unspeakable 
Turk  and  reconstructing  the   Cretans, 


We  here  Have  Incorporated  a  school  for 
the  blind  and  now  need  some ;  one  to 
organize  and  run  ft.   You  are  the  very 

man  to  do  it."  ii„„~«»  for 

Dr.  Howe  accepted  the  challenge,  for 
his  was  a  spirit  of  service.  Here  was  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  the  great  motto 
of  his  life,  ';Obstacles  are  things  to  ue 

:T°£st,   1832,  Dr.  Howe  and  his 
two  teachers  from  Europe  met ,  in .W* 

father's  house  on  Plea*an*  *treel  ferly 
tnn  with  six  blind  children.  Mgeiiy 
trle'toee  men  worked to  convey  ideas 
to  these  children.  wltnou„t„f|bn0tard  to 
Howe  gummed  twine  on  P"**™™  ™ 
form  raised  letters.  He  cut .out  pieces 
of  board  to  represent  countries.  He 
formed  types  with  the  letters  and  digits 
raised  on  the  ends  and  made  a  metal 
frame  perforated  with  square  holes  in 
which  the  types  were  placed.  Soon  the 
chilaVen  learned  that  the  types  could  be 
I  placed  in  the  holes  so  that  the  com- 
binations would  indicate  apple,  chai :  or 
'some  other  tangible  thing.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  Perkms 
Institution.  „„„*,-,» 

Dr  Howe's  human  interest  reached 
out  to  all  unfortunates  and  it  was  said, 
of  him  at  one  time  that  he  was  driv- 
ing all  of  the  charities  and  reforms  of 
the  state  abreast."  He  was  the  friend 
of  John  Brown,  Charls  Sumner,  Horace 
Mann  and  all  of  the  leaders  of  his  day. 
He  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and 
played  a  large  part  in  the  anti-slayery 
movement.  Through  his  insistence  that 
the  deaf  should  be  taught  articulate 
speech,  the  method  of  teaching  the 
orally  handicapped  was  changed  and 
there  came  into  being  the  Clarke 
school  at  Northampton  and  the  Horace 
Mann  school  in  Boston. 

Shortly  after  his  work  for  the  b.md 
and  the  deaf  7>egan  he  applied  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  sum  of  money  for 
"the  experiment  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing 10  idiotic  children."  That  experi- 
ment is  now  the  famous  Walter  E. 
Fernald  state  school  in  Waverley. 

In  1865  Dr.  Howe  established  the 
State  Board  of  Charities. 

BRIDGMAN  CASE  FAMOUS 

Dr.  Howe  will  go  down  to  posterity 
for  his  phenomenal  accomplishment  in 
the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman.  In 
1837  he  brought  the  little  girl,  who  had 
lost  all  power  of  speech,  sight,  hearing 
and  part  of  the  sense  of  smell  at  the 
age  of  4,  from  Hanover,  N.  H-,  to  the 
school  at  South  Boston.  The  story  of 
the  liberation  of  this  sense-imprisoned 
soul  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeat- 
ing. It  has  been  related  by  many,  but 
perhaps  most  tellingly  by  Charles 
Dickens. 

This  achievement  made  Dr.  Howe 
world  famous  and  when  he  went  abroad 
after  marying  Julia  Ward,  now  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Kepublic,"  it  was  like 
the  triumphant  march  of  a  great  con- 
queror. For  44  :  ears  he  gave  unstinted 
leadership  to  Perkins  Institution  and 
upon  his  death  in  1876  he  was  hailed 
as  the  great  philanthropist  and  the 
servant  of  humanity. 

Michael  Anagnos,  the  second  director, 
came  to  Boston  from  Greece  in  1867, 
and  the  story  of  his  rise  reads  like  a 
romantic  thriller.  He  assisted  "the 
doctor,"  married  his  beautiful  daughter, 
Julia  Romana,  and  finally  became  his 
successor.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  just  the 
kind  of  a  leader  that  Perkins  needed. 
A  thorough  scholar,  he  emphasized  the 
educational  side  of  the  school,  while 
at  the  same  time  bringing  in  startling 
new  ideas.  He  began  the  teaching  of 
sloyd  and  introduced  Swedish  gymnas- 
tics and  especially  corrective  work 
among  children  needing  it. 

Mr.  Agnanos  established  the  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  the  first  printing  press 
to  be  established  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  It  produces  an  unceasing  flow 
of  books  for  the  blind,  first  in  the  line 
lletter  invented  by  Dr.  Howe  and  now 
in  the  Braille  of  universal  use.  It  also 
produces  special  appliances  for  Braille 
writers  and  games  for  the  sightless 
ones. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  children  and 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  kindergarten  for  blind  children 
first  located  in  Jamaica  Plain  and  later 
housed  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  at  Watertown,  retaining 
however,  its  separate  foundation  and 
staff. 

Like  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos's  name 


k  iassociated  with  the  education  of  ■> 
famous  blind  and  deaf-mute  pwsot  the 
famous  Hellen  Keller,  who  was  for 'four 
years  a  pupil  at  Perkins. 

inT-Jnfi6™011  t  ViSit  t0  his  na«ve  land 
in  1906  Mr.  Anagnos  died,  and  is  buried 
in  his  nativ^  village  in  Greece 
.  In  1S07  Edward  IJllis  Allen  wa< 
elected  the  third  director  of  the  Perkins 
Destitution  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
H^  /Hen  brought  a  trained  scholastic 
mind  to  his  task.  He  was  also  noted 
as  an  athlete  and,  because  of  this  back-, 

SS'thZt^W  2nd  amplified  the 
bTt™*h?  o?£bi-md  could  successfully 
wi«n««J  *thleilc  exercises  and  de- 
velopment  by   means   of  games,   races, 

„,„Bel0reJ  coming  t0  Perkins,  Dr.  Allen 
tTon  ^th°f  *he  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

s^ion^n?Vdentified  with  the   "o1?: 

,plGantCsTSedwo^  °f  the  S«  «S 
Dr^Ahenfofm^?^  ff0m  Mr-  Anagnos, 
blL£S  ff2AKSt.1SSr 

£^ea^PS3 

SodStaffe?  fufndamental  of  these  are: 
aSKS  oftne  youthful  blind  for 
at  i?r« b-  i  yc  and  dlffusion  in  the  world 
instftn^nf U£S  the  ar"ficialities  of 
for Trfnf Vfe  through  tne  substitution 
life  11 2  an  approach  to  normal  family 
me,  and  so  living  normally  as  a  means 
of  education  rather  than  merely  apreo- 

S£?L£L  "£  Pr°Viding  ^h "%A 
every  member  the  opportunity  and  dutv 

live  m*  ^-help\£avinS  the  teachers 
ar<?  rnt'hiel<£tlng  ,th€m  f or  what  they 
ant,  «tb^r  than  for  w'hat  they  know, 
the  n^w!  °f  th,e  greatest  benefit  to 

live  W'th*"  °?lture  by  llavinS  'hem 
live  with  their   charges  and  especially 

onivgS?ifb^  that.raP?ort  which  comes 
only  with  dining  ail  together;  separate 
schooling  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  and 
small  classes;  no  compromise  with  con- 
viction; always  thrift  and  frugality  as 
a  religious  cult;  therefore,  simple  living 
and  high  thinking;  intimate  leadership- 
continued  devotion,  yes.  consecration  to 

tu  7,}1016  cause  of  th5  uplift  of  the 
oiina. 


F/'rsr    flaprjsj-   rh^r-rh,    Wa  r^  *  t-„  ...  ~    m^. 


No  !/  r  rr,  (,  t    r 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

The  members  of  this  Church  are  happy  in  the  associations  we  cherish  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  a  century  of  service.  We  congratulate  all  who  are  guiding 
this  School  for  the  Blind  toward  larger  fields  of  service.  Our  prayer  on  this  anni- 
versary is  that  the  second  century  may  fulfill  every  dream  of  helpfulness 


w 


o  re  es 


rrrj  M<a  ss>    T<?l*gr^->-n 


No  v^-mbtr      C        HJ2 


Fkrkins  Institute  was 
established  in  l&bZ  by  Dr. 
Samuel  b.  Hove  and  has  be- 
come one  of  the  worlds 
qreat  'institutions 
of  mercy. 


WE  are  celebrating  this  year 
100  years  of  service  by 
Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,"  said  Gabriel  Parrell.  director 
of  that  institution  at  Waterto-wn. 

"In  1832  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  began 
the  first  school  at  his  father's  house 
in  Boston.  He  had  six  blind  pupils. 
The  next  year,  Col.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  gave  his  home  and,  incident- 
ally, his  name  to  the  little  school. 
Seven  years  later,  the  Perkins  home 
was  sold  and  an  old  hotel  in  South' 
Boston  purchased.  There  the  school 
developed  until  it  came  to  Water- 
town  in  1912.  Now,  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pupils  will  observe  with  us  a' 
century's  progress." 

"The  thing  I  want  to  emphasize." 
Mr.  Parrell  continued,  "is  that  the 
observance  of  our  century  is  em- 
phatically not  a  campaign  for  funds. 
Our  official  title  is  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind.  Massachusetts  sends  us 
blind   children   of   all   ages   making  a 


per    capita    payment    to   cover    board 

and    tuition.     Other     New     England 

states  send  from  six  to  30  pupils  in 

the    same    manner.      While    this    per 

capita  sum  does  not  meet  the  actual 

cost   of    maintainence    any   deficit   is 

made  up  from     funds     which     have 

come       principally      as       gifts      and 

legacies." 

Perkins  on   the   Charles 

We    were    visiting   Perkins   Institu- 

i 
tlon    for   the   first   time.     In   cc-rrumon 

with  nearly  everyone  we  knew,  vague- 
ly, its  aims  and  purposes.  Graduate 
pupils  always  referred  enthusiastically 
to  their  alma  mater.  But  "institu- 
tion" is  such  a  barren  word.  Nothing 
In  that  official  title  had  prepared  us1 
for  the  spacious,  orderly,  beauty  we 
found  there. 

A  long  entrance  drive  leads  to  the 
series  of  low  buildings.  These  of 
Vine-covered  red  and  yellow  brick 
are  all  of  English  architecture.  In- 
terlaced by  Roman  arches  and  long, 
curving  walks  they  form  a  composite 


whole.  Certain  clusters  form  the 
"Boys'  Cottages,"  others  are  utilized 
as  living-quarters  by  the  girls.  Every- 
where shrubs,  trees,  wide  expanse  of 
green  lawns  and  formal  gardens  add 
vivid  color.  High  over  all  rises  the 
majestic  tower  175  feet  above  the 
Howe  building,  whence  chimes  ring 
out  across  the  mirroring  Charles 
river. 

Children  come  to  Perkins  at 
kindergarten  age  and  remain  to  com- 
plete high-school.  Moving  from  one 
class-room  to  another  we  were  im- 
pressed, again,  by  the  graciousness  of 
the  surroundings.  The  classes  were 
small  permitting  almost  individual 
instruction  for  the  pupils.  There  are 
70  teachers  at  Perkins,  and  those  we 
met  seem  the  personification  of 
patience,  understanding  and  friend- 
liness. The  pupils  were  so  willing 
and  eager  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  read  or  write  the  difficult,  braille. 
The  lighting,  the  generous  size  of  the 
rooms,  the  filled  book-cases,  the 
comfortable  furnishings,  the  home- 
like living  and  dining  rooms  gave 
evidence  of  this  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  officials  to  make  this  a  happy 
place.  Many  pupils  spend  12  or  more 
years  there.  Others,  after  further 
training,  return  as  Instructors  or 
assistants. 

What  Xhey  Learn 

Mr.  parrell  loaned,  to  guide  us 
about,  Miss  M.  M.  Burneil  who  ex- 
plained, "Because  of  Individual  dif- 
ferences you  find  here  a  very  broad 
curriculum.  We  teach  the  regular 
grammar  school  subjects,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  those  of  high- 
er grades  such  as  geometry,  physics, 
manual  training  and  household 
science.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
manual  training.  The  hand6  are 
trained  as  far  as  possible  to  take  the 
place  of  the  eyes.  The  training  In 
music,  as  in  manual  work,  often  leads 
to  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  stu- 
dents. We  have  an  excellent  choir 
and  chorus,  and  concerts  are  given 
occasionally." 

"Students  are  also  given  instruc- 
tion in  tuning  pianos,  basketry,  clay 
modelling,  the  re-seating  of  chairs, 
knitting    and    weaving,    anv    one    of 


which  may  lead  to  self-support.  They 
axe  also  taught  salesmanship  and 
business  methods  so  that  they  may 
dispose  of  their  work.  Some  of  them 
take  an  elective  course  in  typewrit- 
ing and  business  correspondence  and 
secure  positions." 

We  visited  the  chapel  where  daliy 
service  is  held.  We  walked  through 
the  long  museum  where  natural 
sicience  is  taught  by  means  of  stuffed 
animals,  and  birds  which  the  pupils 
learn  by  handling.  The  library  com- 
prising thousands  of  volumes  of 
braille  has  a  reference  and  loan  de- 
partment. 

"Seven  or  eight  volumes  of  braille 
form  an  ordinary  book,"  Miss  Burnell 
explained,  "which  makes  them  very 
costly.  We  have  a  system  by  means 
of  which  former  pupils  or  any  blind 
person  anywhere  in  New  England  may 
borrow  these  volumes.  We  have  had 
requests  for  them  from  almost  every- 
where. We  send  them  out  wrapped 
in  a  folder  which  carries  a  return 
1  .toel.  All  the  receiver  has  to  do  to 
return  the  book  is  paste  on  that 
label  and  re-mail  it.  The  government 
permits  such  books  to  be  forwarded 
without  postage." 

Another  section  of  the  library  is 
devoted  to  Blindiana  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  books,  famous  throughout 
the  world,  on  every  phase  of  blind- 
ness. Medical  treatises,  books  on 
teaching  the  blind,  those  containing 
a  blind  character  or  written  by  the 
blind  are  there.  There  are  6000  other 
volumes  in  this  collection. 
Outdoor  Activities 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give 
not  only  educational  advantages,  but 
a  well-rounded  life.  The  little  chil- 
dren have  both  in-door  and  out-door 
playgrounds  with  playthings  suited  to 
their  age.  The  older  children  enjoy 
olimibing.  Jumping,  swings,  .skating 
and  such  team  games  as  field  sports, 
football,  track  work  and  ball  passing. 
A  gymnasium  caters  to  these  sports 
within,  doors.  Such  sports  develop 
muscles,  metal  alertness  and  that 
sense  of  competition  necessary  to  ac- 
tive life. 


The  Cottage  family  life  is  another 
means  of  competition,  since  each  cot- 
tage has  its  own  "family,"  a  group  of 
20  pupils  and  adults,  its  own  duties, 
its  own  cares  yet  is  linked  With  the 
whole.  This  group  living  makes  for 
group  study  and  play  and  prevents 
possible  loneliness.  It  also  serves  to 
train  the  pupils  in  household  man- 
agement. With  the  exception  of  the 
cooking  and  general  cleaning,  all  light 
work  is  carried  on  through  contribu- 
tory efforts  of  the  pupils. 

Bennett  Cottage  is  used  for  house- 
hold economics.  Here  the  teacher  of 
housework  takes  four  girls  each  year 
and  carries  out  with  them  in  detail 
the  theory  and  practice  of  keeping 
house.  This  fits  them  for  domestic 
service  as  "mother's  helpers"  a  place 
Perkins  girls  fill  very  well,  or  to  be 
homekeepers. 

Where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  a 
pupil  to  take  a  post-graduate  voca- 
tional or  college  course,  the  conces- 
sion is  accorded  him  and  he  often 
fits  himself  for  success  in  life.  Many 
are  the  stories  they  tell  at  Perkins  of 
these  former  students.  Once  they 
find  their  places  in  life  they  soon 
prove  to  employers  that  they  are  able 
to  compete  with  sighted  men  and 
women.  Especially  they  appear  to 
excel  as  teachers.  The  institution 
aims  not  to  make  them  conspicuous 
successes,  however,  but  to  send  oKit 
pupils  who  will  become  respected  citi- 
zens. It  aims  to  make  them  able  to 
share  the  responsibilities  of  their 
home  communities.  In  brief,  it  fits 
them  for  life. 

The  "Centennial  Child" 
The  last  class-room  we  entered  was 
that  for  deaf-blind  pupils.  Here  we 
met  the  "Centennial  Child"  so  called 
because  he  comes  during  the  100th 
anniversary  year.  A  husky  little  chap 
five  years  old,  Leonard  Dowdy,  Jr. 
came  all  the  way  from  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri. This  department  for  the  deal- 
blind,  an  innovation  introduced  by 
Mr.  Parrell,  was  established  this  year. 
Money  to  send  Leonard  was  raised  by 
the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs  of 
Sedalia.  , 
There   were   two  other  boys  in  the 


department,  one  a  young  man  of  17 
the  other  a  younger  boy.  The  older 
lad,  "Tad"  Chapman  comes  frcm 
South  Dakota.  He  was  writing  braille 
but  stopped  to  talk  with  us.  He 
"listens"  to  any  comments  by  touch 
on  the  speaker's  face  and  was  es- 
pecially rapid  in  grasping  ideas 
strange  to  him. 

Although- this  department  as  such, 
is  new,  in  1837  Dr.  Howe  brought  to 
Perkins  the  first  deaf,  blind  and 
mute  person  ever  to  be  educated, 
Laura  Bridgman.  . 

Accomplishments  of  the  Century 

In  addition  to  the  lending  library 
and  reference  library  on  blindiana, 
the  kindergarten  for  blind  children, 
comparatively  new,  and  certain  other 
accomplishments  merit  attention. 

Of  especial  interest  to  those  who 
would  become  teachers  of  the  blind 
is  the  half  course  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University.  This  course  affords 
a  systematic  and  essential  background 
of  knowledge  of  the  history  and  pro- 
gressive movements  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.  After  February  the  "special 
methods"  work  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Jessica  Langworthy  of  Per- 
kins put  the  Harvard  theory  to  prac- 
tice. Students  of  this  class  go  out 
from  this  special  work  at  Perkins  as- 
sured that  the  methods  used  there  to 
instruct  blind  children  are  right  in 
principle  and  action.  Miss  Call,  an 
Eskimo  young  woman  who  spent  two 
years  at  Perkins  is  now  teaching 
blind  children  in  Tanana,  Alaska. 
Senorita  Cortes  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  a  school  for  blind  children 
in  Mexico.  This  gives  some  slight 
idea  of  how  far  Perkins  influence 
reaches  through  this  teacher-training. 

Another  accomplishment  is  the 
psychological  department  which  un- 
dertakes special  Individual  research 
with  pupils  and  the  blind  in  general. 
Still  another  is  the  experimental 
school  carried  on  jointly  by  Perkins 
and  the  Ameiican  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  uses  the  facilities  of 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  for 
the  study  of  means  and  methods  to 
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train  children  handicapped  by  blind- 
ness. Education  publicity,  erf  much 
value  in  setting  forth  these  findings, 
gained  impetus  at  Perkins. 

Adults  are  not  forgotten.  The  Howe 
Memorial  Press  which  produces  ap- 
pliances and  embossed  books  and  dis- 
tributes them  among  the  blind  at 
cost  price  or  less  is  always  experi- 
menting and  studying  to  bring  out 
new  and  desirable  things.  There  is 
also  the  adult  workshop  at  South 
Boston  where  industrial  arts  are  prac- 
tised. 

The  unusual  number  of  foreign 
educators  of  the  blind  now  visiting 
Perkins  every  year  make  the  officials 
there  realize  that  Perkins  has  reputa- 
tion and  standing  abroad  as  well  as 
leadership  in  this  country.  Last 
year  after  the  international  confer- 
ence on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  city  the  100  delegates  came  in  a 
body  to  visit  the  institution.  Direc- 
tors and  doctors  of  philosophy  from 
Sweden.  Germany  and  Vienna  have 
stayed  at  Perkins  either  as  visitors 
or  as  students.  Prince  and  Princess 
Takamatsu  of  Japan  brought  the 
news  that  Japanese  students  of  the 
course  at  Perkins  were  working  suc- 
■  lly  for  the  blind  of  that 
country. 

Only  Four  Directors 

This  institution  has  been  very 
unique  in  having  only  four  directors 
during  the  century.  The  very  earliest 
effort  to  establish  a  school  for  blind 
youth  in  this  country  was  in  1826 
when  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  of  Boston 
eturned  from  Paris  where  he  had 
:een  such  a  school  successful  for  40 
'ears. 

Dr.  Fisher  enlisted   the  services  of 
young  Samuel   G.  Howe  well    known 
In  Boston  for  his  work  in  the  Greek 
struggle  for  Independence.    Dr.  Howe 
went     to     Europe     and,     returning, 
brought  with  him  an  instructor  from 
Paris   and    another   from   Ediniburgih. 
He  opened   that     first     school  in  his, 
father's   home.     Then     followed     an 
enthusiastic     campaign     for     funds 
Fairs  were  held  in  New  England  cities 
and   towns,  gifts  were  received  from 
churchces,  organizations  and   private 
individuals.     Thomas   H.   Perkins  of- 
fered his  home  on  Pearl  street,  Bos- 
ton, but  insisted  that  the  public  con- 
tribute a  like  value.    Within  a  month 
this   money    was  raised.     Thirty-four 
students   moved     into     the     Perkins 
home. 


Within  six  years,  however,  the  re- 
moval of  the  group  to  larger  quarters 
became  imperative.  Col.  Perkins  al- 
lowed the  sale  of  his  former  home 
so  that  the  "Mount  Washington 
House"  in  South  Boston  might  be 
purchased.  At  this  time  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  was  one 
of  the  chief  donors  and  "Mas6achu- 
setts  Asylum  for  the  Blind"  added  to 
the  original   name. 

Dr.  Howe  the  first  director,  pioneer, 
educator,  philanthropist  called  "a 
servant  of  humanity"  became  so  suc- 
cessful in  this  work  that  schools  were 
started  in  other  states  at  his  instiga- 
tion. The  next  director  was  Michael 
Anagnos,  a  Greek,  who  accompanied 
Dr.  Howe  to  this  country  in  1867  and 
became  his  son-in-law,  ardent  dis- 
ciple and  successor. 

Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  the  third 
director  taught  at  Perkins  from 
1888-90.  Then  in  1907,  after  success- 
ful service  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  in  London,  returned 
to  Perkins  to  remain  until  last  year. 
During  his  active  work  of  24  years 
the  Institution  was  practically  re- 
made with  new  physical  equipment 
and  a  constantly  more  effective  stand- 
ard of  teaching,  of  administration 
and  of  service  to  the  blind.  He  was 
the  author  and  founder,  as  well  as 
lecturer,  of  the  Harvard  course  for 
educators  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Allen  Is 
well  known  In  Worcester,  having  at 
one  time  been  a  student  of  the  Clark 
University  course  in  Child  Psychology. 
He  is  now  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
Institution. 


Gabriel  Farrell  took  office  in  July, 
1931,  and  has  already  Introduced 
some  innovations  as  witness  the  class 
for  the  deaf-blind.  One  of  his  chief 
problems  is  that  of  educating  sighted 
persons  to  realize  the  abilities  of  the 
blind  as  employes.  Yet  graduates  of 
Perkins  follow  ell  sorts  of  callings, 
for  example,  hand  assembling  in  fac- 
tories and  warehouses,  ticketing, 
wrapping,  inspecting,  selling,  type- 
writing, making  household  supplies. 
They  serve  as  mother's  helpers,  poul- 
try keepers,  lecturers,  become  writ- 
ers, entertainers.  They  investigate 
social  conditions,  teach  the  adult 
blind,  operate  telephone  exchanges, 
teach  public  schools,  teach  music, 
succeed  at  church  organ  playing, 
singing,  orchestral  work,  at  the  com- 
posing of  music,  piano  tuning,  prac- 
tising massage,  osteopathy,  and  in 
the  law  and  ministry. 

The    Centennial    Celebration 

One  of  the  high-lights  of  the  Cen- 
tennial exercises  will  be  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  organ,  the  gift  of  for- 
mer pupils.  This  gift  is,  incidentally, 
a  real  testimonial  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  graduates  find  success. 
Among  the  distinguished  organists 
offering  selections  are  graduates  of 
the  Institute. 
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'Our  exercises  which  will  be  held 
Nov.  9  and  10,"  Mr.  Farrell  explained, 
"wiLl  bring  together  former  pupils 
for  the  first  day.  Each  of  the  12 
cottages  will  give  a  tea  for  pupils 
formerly  assigned  to  them.  A  dinner 
will  be  given  students  and  guests  by 
the  trustees,  and  in  the  evening  the 
organ  will  be  dedicated  under  direc- 
tion of  our  Edward  L.  Gardner  who 

has    had    charge    of    music    here    for 
27  years." 

"Thursday,  the  10th,  will  feature 
the  school  in  action.  Our  day  will 
open,  as  usual,  with  chapel  exercises," 
Mr.  Farrell  continued,  "then  through 
the  morning  classes  will  be  in  ses- 
sion so  that  visitors  may  view  scho- 
lastic activities.  In  the  early  after- 
noon field  sports,  football  as  played 
by  the  blind,  track  work  and  ball 
passing  will  be  demonstrated.  Later 
In  the  day  the  annual  Howe  Memo- 
rial exercises,  held  each  year  on  Nov. 
10th,  and  the  Anagnos  Day  exercises, 
usually  held  on  Nov.  7th  will,  feature 
a  special  program  touching  on  the 
lives  of  those  first  directors.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Howe  family  are  always 
present  at  these  exercises.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Allen  will  make  the  historical 
address  covering  the  century  and  a 
bronze  tablet,  the  gift  of  his  hun- 
dreds of  friends,  will  be  dedicated. 
In  the  evening  a  public  concert  will 
be  given  in  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
with  Governor  Ely  presiding  and  Er- 
nest Martin  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  college  honoring  us  with 
the  principal  address.  At  this  con- 
cert the  Perkins  choirs  will  sing  mu- 
sic prepared  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion, for  we  have  been  working  for 
this  event  ever  since  school  opened 
this  year." 
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"TAD"  CHAPMAN  of  the  deaf-blind  department  of  the  Perk- 
ins Institution  at  Watertown,  with  his  special  teacher.  The  in- 
stitution observes  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  foundation  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  this  week.  The  boy  is  learning 
to  read  speech  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  by  means  of  his 
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The  Perkins  Institute  Centennial 

Everyrne  has  a  warm  and  tender  place  in  his 
heart  for  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  Some 
ql  us  know  it  because  of  pupils  from  among  our 
own  kinfolk  or  friends.  Those  who  travel  between 
Worcester  and  Boston  have  reminder  of  its  great 
work  in  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  tower  rising 
close  besides  the  Charles  river  at  Watertown. 
Everyone  should  know  it  well  because  of  the  ines- 
timable good  it  has  done  in  the  hundred  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
founded  it  in  1832.  On  Wednesday  appropriate 
exercises  will  be  held  to  commemorate  his  gener- 
osity and  farsightedness. 

Apparently  the  keynote  of  the  exercises  will  be 
the  decreasing  prevalence  of  blindness,  not  only 
within  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  Institute's  ac- 
tivities, but  throughout  the  world.  One  of  the 
great  humanitarian  movements  has  been  the  cam- 
paign of  education,  which,  always  following  hard 
on  scientific  discevery,  has  extended  everywhere 
as  a  preventive  measure.  In  this  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, from  its  pioneer  days,  has  always  been  a 
great  moving  influence.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  ridding  humanity  of  initial  causes  of 
blindness. 

Indeed,  the  work  has  been  so  well  done  that 
medical  science  looks  ahead  with  confidence  to 
the  day  when  blindness  will  be  a  rarity.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  the  Institute,  points  out  thai 
already  hereditary  causes  have  been  reduced  25 
per  cent,  and  babies'  sore  eyes,  which  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  caused  40  per  cent  of  all  blindness,  have 
been  reduced  12  per  cent.  Of  the  Institute's  blind 
pupils  entered  this  Fall,  not  one  traces  the  in- 
firmity to  that  former  curse  of  infancy. 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  some  blindness. 
One  may  prevent  disease,  but  not  accidents.  But 
disease  has  always  been  the  major  cause.  At  the 
institute  there  constantly  labors,  seeking  knowl- 
edge, what  they  call  their  "League  of  Nations." 
Thence,  from  among  the  groups  of  happy  students, 
reconciled  to  their  fate  as  they  are  trained  for 
useful  existence,  goes  forth  the  word  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  steady  decrease  of  the  most  dreaded- 
affliction   known  to  man. 
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Perkins  Institution  fbr  Blind 

Celebrating  100th  Anniversary 

Pioneer  School  Rounds  Out  Century— Founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
— Remarkable  Growth  Since  1832  —  Improvement  in  Methods  — 
Reaches  Blind  Boys  and  Girls  from  All  Over  New  England. 


Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
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A  CENTURY'S  work  with  the 
blind  is  being  celebrated  this 
year  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town,  the  country's  pioneer  Institution 
In  this  field.  "Exactly  100  years  afro 
Pr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  with  two  as 
ants  he  had  brought  from  Paris  and 
Edinburgh,  started  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  in  his  father's  house,"  be- 
gins Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

"Today  nearly  son  children  from 
every  city  and  town  in  Massachusetts 
snd  from  practically  all  New  England 
observe  with  us  a  century  of  service 
to  the  blind,  "he  first  thing  T  want 
to  emphasize  "is  that  this  is  emphati- 

nnt  a  campaign  for  funds.  M 
Institutions  find  it  necessary  to  utilize 
such  an  anniversary  for  such  a  cam- 
paign. Perkins  does  not.  Massachu- 
setts pays  a  per  capita  sum  for  every 
child  sent  us  by  the  state.  While 
this  per  capita  fee  for  board  and-  tu- 
ition does  not  fully  cover  all  expenses 
deficit  la  made  un  from  funds 
which  have  come  to  us  as  gifts  and 
es  " 


Plans  for  the  celebration  which  will 
b*  held  on  November  9  and  10  have 
el  ready  been  completed.  "On  (the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day.  Wednesday,"  Mr 
Farrell  said,  "Each  of  the  12  cottages 
ch  constitute  our  living  quarters 
will  give  a  tea  for  former  students  as- 
signed there.  That  evening  a  dinner 
will  be  given  by  the  trustees  to  former 
students  and  guests.  Still  later,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  our 
program,  the  new-four-manual  organ 
n  by  former  students  will  be  dedi- 
cated In  Dwlght  Hall,  ttdward  L. 
Gardner,  in  charge  of  music  here  for 
27  years,  has  arranged  these  exer- 
cises. Organ  recitals  will  be  given  by 
several  distinguished  organists,  several 
of  them  graduates  of  Perkins." 
School  in  Action 
"Thursday  the  program  will  feature, 
our  school  In  action."  Mr  Farrell  con- 
tinued. "The  day  will  open  as  usual 
with  chapel  exercises.  Through  t  lie 
morning  classes  will  be  in  session,  to 
demonstrate  scholastic  actinias.  In 
the  afternoon,  field  sports  such  <is 
football  as  played  hy  the  blind,  track 
work  and  ball  passing  will  be  demon- 
strated.       V»    foil  t'1"    annual 
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year  on  November  in  will  bo  combined 
with  those  honoring  Micheal  Anagnos, 
our  second  director,  usually  held  on 
November  7.  Members  of  the  Hi 
family  are  always  with  us  at  these 
exercises.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  di- 
rector-emeritus, will  give  the  histori- 
cal address  covering  .  and  a 
tablet  honoring  his  directorship  will 
be  dedicated.  This  tablet  is  the  gift 
of  his  hundreds  of  friends  all  over 
New   England.'' 

Thursday  evening  will  see  the  con- 
clusion of  this  two-day  celebral 
with  a  concert  given  by  the  Perkins 
choirs  in  Symphony  ball  In  Boston. 
Governor  Ely  will  preside  and  intro- 
duce speakers  of  national  prominence. 
-Mayor  Curley  will  give  the  speech  of 
•welcome  and  the  principal  address  will 
be  given  by  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth  college. 

We  were  visiting  Perkins  for  the 
first  time.  Visitors  are  a  common  oc- 
currence there.  Hardly  a  club,  organ- 
ization, school  or  university 
England  and  surrounding  states  but 
has  sent  representatives  to  Perkins. 
The  school  Is  known  the  world  o 
nrfd   educators  and  dire,  tors  C 


Institutes  roms  from  every  country  In 
Europe.  Japan  was  represented  re- 
cently when  Prince  and  princess  Taka- 
matsu  came  with  100  delegates  from 
the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
id  and  explained  that  Japanese 
students  had  carried  Perkins'  theory; 
and  practice  back  home. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  feature 
of   Perkins  is  the  sheer  beauty  of  its 
ion,    its    buildings     and     environ- 
ment. The  series  of  low  buildings  are 
of  re^l  and  yellow  brick.  Vine-covered  J 
and   of  English   architecture   they  are. ' 
connected  by  Roman  arches  and  long 
curving  walks.  The  whole  is  mirrored 
in    the   peaceful    Charles   river,   which 
curves     its    quiet    length      about    the  j 
grounds.    Rising    175    feet     above     the 
Howe   building    Is    a    majestic    tower 
whence  echoes  a  chime. 

The  interiors  of  the  classrooms  and 
living  quarters  reflect  this  same  at- 
mosphere of  spaciousness  and  homeli- 
ness. The  class  rooms  and  living  quar- 
ters are  separated  to  accommodate 
children  from  kindergarten  age  to 
those  of  high   school   age. 

What  They  Learn. 
The  course/  of  studies  at  Perkins  is 
a  comprehensive  one,  embracing  sub- 
jects usually  taken  up  in  the  public 
schools,  but  with  additional  attention 
given  to  music,  physical  and  manual 
training.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  music,  especially  piano-tuning  for 
boys,  since  this  often  furnishes  a 
means  of  self-support.  Where  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  a  pupil,  he  is  allowed 
to  take  a  vocational  or  college  course 
and  is  so  aided.  The  institution  strives 
to  send  out.  however,  not  conspicuous 
successes  so  much  as  pupils  who 
will  become  respected  and  useful 
members  of  their  own  home  communi- 
ties and.  self-supporting,  share  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  those 
jcrr.munities. 

Bennett  cottage  is  given  over  to  do- 
mestic training.  "Four  girls  are  chosen 
every  year,"  we  were  told,  "and  trained 
for  housework.  Our  cottage  family  life 
which  houses  20  students  and  adult 
in  each  cottage  trains  our  pupils  in 
some  duties  also.  Both  boys  and  girls 
have  certain  set  tasks  to  perform.  In 
Bennett  cottage  the  teacher  of  house- 
work lives  witn  the  four  girls  and  car- 
ries out  with  them  in  every  detail  the 
theory  and  practise  of  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  family  life.  We  rec- 
ognize that  a  home-maker  is  always 
necessary  and  can  often  release  an- 
other member  of  the  family  for  sain- 
ful  employment  and  thus  earm  her 
share   toward   self-support." 

The  success  of  the  Perkins  curricu- 
lum can  best  be  gauged  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  g-raduates.  They 
follow  all  sorts  of  callings,  for  exam- 
ple, hand  assembling  In  factories  and 
warehouses,  ticketing,  wrapping,  in- 
specting, selling,  office  typewriting, 
making  household  supplies,  serving  as 
mother's  helpers,  poultry  raising,  lec- 
turing, writing.  They  succeed  as  en- 
tertainers, investigating  social  condi- 
tions, they  operate  telephone  ex-! 
changes,  teach  school,  teach  music, 
lertake  church  organ  playing,  sing- 
,  orchestral  work.  They  compose 
music,  tune  pianos,  practice  nfassage 
and  osteopathy,  enter  the  law  and  the 
ministry. 

In   addition    ertra-curricular   activi- 
ties are  carried  on  in  the  school  g>  m- 
nasium  and   in  the  playyards.     There 
is  also   a  swimming   pool. 
Special   Library. 
"In   addition   to   our   regular   library. 
which  has  been  a  lending  library  ever 
since  the  1830s  and  which  semis  hooks 
to    any   blind    person    anywhere,"    our 
guide  at  Perkins  explained,   "we  have 
remarkable    librai  000     pieces 
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of  Blindiana.  This  is  concerned  with 
everything  touching  on  blindness  from 
medical  treatises  to  books  on  the 
ching  and  psychology  of  the  blind. 
to  books  written  by  blind  persons  and 
those  containing  a  sightless  character. 
This  collection  is  especially  rich  in 
foreign  literature  and  in  ancient  lore. 
Books  from  the  lending  library  are 
mailed  with  a  return  label  attached 
-o  that  the  recipient  merely  has  to 
stick  on  this  label  and  mail  it.  The 
government  charges  no  postage  fori 
braille  books.  Seven  or  eight  volumes 
of  braille  form  an  ordinary  book." 

The  inspiration  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Perkins  institution 
was  brought  from  France  by  Dr  John 
p.  Fisher  In  1826.  Dr  Fisher  called 
upon  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  Anns 
his  young  enthusiasm  into  the  work. 
This  "servant  of  humanity,"  as  he 
has  been  aptly  called,  m'ade  a  study 
of  what  was  being  done  for  the  blind 
of  Europe  and  then- started  his  first 
is.  Followed  an  enthusiastic  cam- 
paign for  funds.  Fairs  were  held  in 
all  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  and1 
throughout  New  England.  Churches, 
clubs  and  organizations  engaged  in 
philanthropic  work  all  contributed 
Rut  the  princely  gift  was  that  of  Col 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  who  gave  his 
home  on  rem  l  street  in  Boston  and. 
identally;  his  name  to  the  little 
Hp  insisted,  however,  that  the 
public  contribute  a  like  amount  and 
soon  this  money  was  forthcoming. 
Whet)  his  bouse  was  opened  there 
were    33    pupils. 

Within  six  year?  larger  quarter' 
were  necessary.  There  was  an  oppor- 
iunitv  to  buy  the  old  "Mount  Wash- 
ington House,"  a  hotel  in  South  Bos- 
ton and  Col.  T'erkins  permitted  bis 
house  to  be  exchanged.  At  this  time 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
was  one  of  the  chief  donors,  contnbut- 
me  an  annual  sum  of  $600  which  has 
grown  to  $30,000  in  later  years.  At 
this  time  also  the  present  official  title 
was  adopted,  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School   for  the  Blind. 


After  Dr.  Howe,  pioneer  director, 
came  Michael  Anagros,  a  Greek,  who 
accompanied  Dr.  Howe  to  this  country 
in  1867  and  later  became  his  son-in- 
law,  ardent  disciple  and  successor.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  was  the  third  director, 
who  served  from  1888-1890  and  then 
from  1907  to  1931.  Many  new  im- 
provements were  introduced  by  him, 
especially  the  psychical  activities  and 
athletic  work.  The  present  director. 
Gabriel  Farrell,  is  serving  his  second 
yar   at   Watertow'n. 

Achievements  of  a  Century. 

The  Howe  Memorial  press 
produced  embossed  books  and  distrib- 
utes them  at  cost  price  or  less,  to- 
gether with  appliances,  is  always  ex- 
perimenting to  bring  out  new  and  de- 
sirable aids. 

"With  the  library  of  "blindiana"  used 
as  a  background,  cooperation  ha;?  been 
made  possible  between  Perkins  and 
tin-,  graduate  school  of  edlucation  at 
Harvard.  Harvard  offers  a  course 
for  those  who  i\ould  become  educators 
of  the  blind,  am1,  actual  practice  work 
is  carried  on  during  the  course  at 
Ferkins.  Graduates  from  this  course 
go  out  even   to  Mexico  and  to  Alaska. 

The  psychological  department  where 
research  Into  the  environment  of  the 
child  and  where  physical  or  speech 
handicaps  are  straightened  out  has 
been  very  successful.  The  kindf  rgar- 
teii  ilsi  l  com  pa  ral  ively  new  ven- 
ture,    as     is    the    experimental    school 

i  icd   on   jointly   by   Pel  king 
American     Found  >r    the    Blind 

which    uses     the    facilities    of    kinder- 
garten and  primary  grad' 

For  'he  adult  Wind  is  the  workshop 
in  South  Boston  where  wares  are  made 
and  sold.  For  the  past  few  years  thjs 
shop  has  been  pi  a  newspaper 

in  braille  bringing  the  world's  news  to 
th»   Sightless. 

New,    this   year,   is  the  grouping  of 
the    deaf-blind    into    a   special    depart- 
nt.    This,  an  Innovation  of  Mr  Far- 
I's,   has  already  attracted  much  at- 
tention. There  are  five  pupils  this  year 
In  this  department  and  these  range  in 
from  5  to  17. 


ef- 
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All  the  way  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  came 
little  Leonard  Dowdy,  jr.  He  is  to- 
tally deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and  the 
power  of  speech.  His  grandfather 
brought  him  from  Missouri  and  the 
tuition  was  raised  by  the  Rotary  and 
Kiwanis  clubs  of  that  city.  The  boy 
is  called  the  "Centennial  Child"  at 
Perkins  because  he  comes  during  the 
100th/ anniversary.  Although  this  de- 
partment as  such  is  new,  in  1837,  Bv 
Howe  brought,  to  the  school  Laura 
Bridgman,  who  was  the  first  deaf 
Minrl  and  mute  person  °ver  to  be  edu- 

"Tad"     Chapman,      the      17-year-old 
romep  from  South  Dakota  and 
been  well  grounded  in  the  writing  ani 
reading    of    braille.      He     "listens"     to 
h  on  the  speaker's 
tearhers  at  Perkins  have 
now  taught  him  finger  spelling  which 
Ba    him    an    added    means   of   com- 
munication. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  of  Boston 
was  elected  president  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Watertown,  this  afternoon, 
it  was  announced  Other  officers 
elected  include  Mr.  G.  Peabody 
Gardner  af  Chestnut  Hill,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  Albert  Thorndike  of 
.  Boston,-  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  Perkins,  secre- 
tary. Six  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  school  were  also 
ted. 

The  chief  business  of  the  meeting 
was  the  hearing  of  the  program 
committee's  report  for  the  centen- 
nial exercises  to  be  held  tomorrow 
and  Wednesday,  at  Perkins  and 
Symphony  Hall,  respectively.  The 
corporation  also  accepted  both  the 
tablet  in  honor  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  former  director,  and  the  new 
four-manual  organ  presented  by 
former  pupils.  Both  gifts  are  to  be 
dedicated  on  Wednesday. 


ffo-sTo-n  Mass..  //*raj^_ 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
IN  100TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  cele- 
brated at  the  institution  grounds  in 
Watertown,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
it  was  announced  yesterday.  An  organ 
given  by  former  pupils  will  be  dedicated 
Nov.  9.  Gov.  Ely  will  preside  at  the 
meeting,  Nov.  10,  when  Mayor  Curley 
and  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  will  speak. 


Bo- 
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The  Observant 
Citizen 


It  Michael  Aganos  were  still  with  us, 
he  would  be  celebrating  his  95th  birth- 
day,   today. 

As  it  is,  they  are  probably  making 
note  of  the  occasion  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was 
director    at    one    time. 

When  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  organ- 
ized the  world's  first  school  for  sys- 
tematic education  of  blind  children,  just 
100  years  ago,  he  had  six  blind  children 
whom   he   taught   in   his   father's  home. 

Later,  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
for  whom  the  .school  was  iater  named, 
gave  his  mansion  house  on  Pearl  street 
for    Its    use. 

The    noine   of   (he    Perkins    Institution 

in    South    Boston,    which    thousands    of 

my     reafler?     will     recall,     had     been     a 

(great  hotel  at  one  time,  overlooking  the 

harbor. 

And  now  the,  school  is  lodged  in  a 
fine  group  of  buildings  on  an  elevation 
on  the  Charles  River  front,  out  at  Wat- 
ertown— one  of  the  most  interesting  in- 
nons  amontc  New  England's  many 
educational    foundations 


BUND  SCHOOL 
CENTURY  OLD 



Celebration   Tomorrow 

and    Thursday    by 

Perkins  Institute 


Over  200  blind  men  and  women  are 
to  gather  tomorrow  and  Thursday 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  la 
Watertown  to  t*ke  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises commemorating-  the  ore 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  this  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped. 

To  pay  tribute  to  the  graduates, 
and  to  the  school  as  well,  many 
others  with  full  sight  will  assembl- 
at  Watertown  on  the  two  days  of 
the  celebration  and  at  Symphony 
hall,  Boston,  on  Thursday  night  for 
the  closing  meeting. 

All  through  Thursday  there  will  be 
demonstrations  of  the  methods  of 
educating  blind  children.  Visitors  are 
invited  to  visit  the  class  rooms,  the 
playing  fields,  the  gymnasiums  and 
the  swimming  pool,  all  of  which  will 
be  in  action. 

On   Thursday  night  in   Symphony 
hall  the  closing  meeting  will  be  held 
at  8:15.     Governor  Ely  is  to  preside 
and  Mayor  Curley  is  to  give  a  word 
of   welcome.     The   principal   address 
will  be  made  by  Pres.  Ernest  Martin 
Hopkins      of      Dartmouth.      Special 
music  will  be  sung  by  the  combined 
choirs  of  Perkins,  totalling  175  voices. 
The  children's  choir  of  75  voices  will 
sit   in   the   rear   of   the  second  bal- 
cony and  will  sing  antiphonally  with 
the  chorus  seated  on   the   platform 
Seated  on  the  platform  also  will  be 
the  trustees  and  speakers,  leaders  of 
blind   education   and   representatives 
of   many   institutions  and   organiza- 
tions. 
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LOWELL  MEN  WILL 

ATTEND  EXERCISES 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Perkins  Irstitute  in 
Watertown    will    tv    til  tomor- 

row and  Thursday.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  observance  will  take 
place  in  Symphony  hall  Thursday 
evening,  when  addresses  will  be  given 
by  Gov.  Joseph  B._  Ely.  Mayor  Jamea 
M.  Curley.  ark!  President  Ernest  Mar- 
tin Hopkins  of  Dartmouth.  The  com- 
bined choir  of  the  Institute,  consist- 
ing  of   1 70    voices,    will   sing. 

.Joseph  L.  Dane,  of  188  Cumber- 
land road  and  Henry  G.  Burke,  of 
£26  Bridge  street,  will  represent  the 
Lowell  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  Both 
are  former  pupils  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute. 
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PERKINS  INSTIIUIE 
IS  100  YEARS  OLD 

Two    Lowell    Men    to    Attend 

Exercises  at  School 

for  Blind. 


Joseph  L.  Dane  of  188  Cumberland 
road  and  Henry  G.  Burke  of  826 
Bridge  street  are  ths  Lowell  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  who  will  attend  the  100  an- 
niversary celebration  of  the  founding 
of  Perkins  Institute  in  Watertown 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Both  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Dane  are 
former  pupils  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tute which  in  its  hundred  years  of 
existence  has  done  much  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  blind  people.  With  the 
instructions  received  at  the  school 
the  average  blind  man  or  woman  can 
overcome  his  or  her  infirmity  suf- 
,  ricient  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
earn  a  living-. 

Mr.  Burke  stated  yesterday  that 
there  are  several  other  blind  men  and 
women  in  Lowell  who  have  attended 
special  classes  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute. 

The  100th  anniversary  celebration 
will  be  held  at  the  institute  but  will 
close  on  Thursday  evening-  in  Sym- 
phony hall.  Boston,  with  addresses  by 
Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely.  Mayor 
James  M.  Curley  of  Boston  and  Pres- 
ident Ernest  Martin  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth.  Music  will  be  given  by  the 
combined  choir  of  Perkins  Institute, 
comprising  175  voices. 
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Blind  Institute 

Hundred  Years  Old 

Reunion    by    Two    Hundred 

Blind    Graduates    Who 

Attained    Success 


Mcrs  than  two  hundred  blind  mm 
prjd  w0men  are  to  gather  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  of  this  week  at  Per- 
kins Institution  in  Watertown  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  commemorating 
the  ons  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding:  of  this  school  for  the  visual 
handicapped.  These  men  and  women 
are  not,  the  kind  that  many  associate 
with  bl.-ndness,  for  they  have  overcome 
that  handicap,  and  have  attained  the 
R-oal  of  Perkins,  a  contributory  place 
in  normal  hfe.  Among  them  will  be  one 
who  has  be^n  so  successful  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
contribute  cne  half  the  cost  of  a  new 
four  manual  organ,  to  be  dedicated  as 
a  part  of  the  program.  The  other  half 
i  has  come  from  the  other  graduates  of 
I  Perkins.  There  will  he  present  a  wom- 
!  an  whore  name  every  cl  lows,  be- 

l  cause  of  her  children's  and  a 

man   who   is   the   del  -  s   be- 

cause of  his  books.  There  will  be  a 
man  who  has  made  a  fortune  in  the 
poultry  business,  and   others  who  are 


lawyers,  doctors  and  professors.  There 
will  be   a  woman  who  is  the  head  of 
wcrk  for  the  blind  in  a  distant  state 
still   more   who   have   achieved  success 
and  others  whose  work  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  blind  is  well  known  and 
in  varied  fields.  All  of  these  are  former 
j  pupils  of  Perkins,  coming  back  to  pay 
I  tribute  to  their  alma  mater,  the  first 
I  school  for  the  blind  in  America. 

To   pav   tribute    to   these    graduates, 
i  and  to  the  school  as  well,  many  others 
with  full  sight  will  assemble  at  Water- 
i   en  the  two  davs  of  celebration 
end    at    Symphony    Hall,    Boston,    on 
Thursday  evening  for  the  closing  meet- 
ing'.  These   people   will    come   to   have 
a   nart   in  the  dedication  of  the  new 
organ   in  Dwight  Hall  on  Wednesday 
^vening.   when  many   recital  numbers 
will  be  played. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
TOHAVE  CENTENARY 

Perkins    Institution    Trustees 
Make  Plans 


100th  anniversary  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  instruction  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  will  be  formally 
observed  tomorrow  and  Thursday.  Per- 
fecting of  plans  for  the  observance  was 
the  chief  business  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  corporation  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  school  building  in  Watertown. 

At  exercises  to  be  held  tomorrow  at 
4  P.  M.  a  bronze  tablet  commemorating 
the  ,  directorship  of  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen  will  be  dedicated.  The  historical 
address  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Allen.  To- 
morrow night  a  four-manual  organ  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  former  pupi)s 
will  be  dedicated  at  a  recital  program. 
The  closing  event  of  the  observance  will 
take  place  in  Symphony  hall  Thursday 
night. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  Robert  H. 
Hallowell  of  636  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
was  elected  president  of  the  corporation. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  G.  Pea- 
body  Gardner  of  Chestnut  Hill,  vice- 
president;  Albert  Thorndike  of  Beacon 
street,  treasurer,  and  Gabriel  Farrell, 
director  of  the  institution,  secretary. 
!  The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and 
the  report  of  the  director  were  presented 
and  approved.  In  addition  to  the  of- 
ficers, six  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  were  elected  as  follows:  William 
Endicott,  Paul  E.  Pitzpatrick,  Henry 
Hornblower,  Ralph  Lowell,  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  Dr.  Henry-  B.  Faxon,  and  Mrs. 
George  T.  Putnam. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BUND 
TO  HAVECENTENARY 

Perkins    Institution    Trustees 
Make  Plans 
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EVENTS  TONIGHT 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Bllinli  >hm4.  miwi  Wfilrctses, 
reunion,  of  former  students,  Watertown 
through   Nov.   10. 


8osTo-nsM£ss     Past: 

100  USEFUL  YEARS 

Tomorrow  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  "comes  to  the  morn  of 
its  100th  year  without  both  looking 
and  feeling  queer,"  which  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  allowed  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do.  But  the  school 
founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe 
here  in  Boston  in  1832  has  waxed 
strong  and  useful,  and  now,  in  its 
beautiful  Watertown  home,  where  its 
lovely  tower  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  Charles  River,  it  proudly  rears 
aloft  the  banner  of  the  blind,  who 
can  yet  all  but  see. 

Two  days  of  rejoicing  will  mark 
the  institution's  celebration.  Leading 
figures  in  the  sightless  world,  who 
have  set  their  marks  high  in  achieve- 
ment, are  to  be  present,  besides  others 
who  can  tell  them  of  the  great  service 
their  forerunners  have  rendered  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  mankind. 

It  has  been  said  that  blindness  is 
decreasing  so  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  that  in  another  100  years  it 
may  make  such  an  institution  as  this 
needless.  But  until  that  time  arrives 
the  Perkins  School  will  Be  a  blessing 
to  the  afflicted. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  instruction  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  will  be  formally 
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A  Famous  School  and  Its  Work. 

mHE  centenary  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
being  commemorated  this  week.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
in  Boston,  the  school  began  instructing  the  blind,  one  of 
the*  first  on  this  continent.  What  it  has  meant  and  what 
it  has  wrought  in  the  lives  of  the  blind  is  expressed  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  gift  of  an  organ  to  the  school  by  former  pupils,  the 
instrument  to  be  dedicated  to-night. 

Instruction  of  the  blind  began  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Perkins  Institution  was  founded,  but  sympathy  for  the  blind 
never  before  took  the  form  and  substance  which  this  school  and 
others  of  its  kind  have  given  it.  Denied  the  boon"  of  sight  and 
all  it  means — to  see  the  faces  of  family  and  friends,  to  observe 
the  changing  panorama  of  the  seasons,  to  know  the  glory  of  color 
symphonies  and  natural  grandeur,  to  be  a  part  of  the  free  move- 
ment of  all  life — the  lot  of  the  blind  is  hard.  The  impulse  is  to 
shield  and  shelter  the  blind,  not  to  lead  them. 

The  Perkins  Institution  unlocked  the  door  of  learning  for 
them.  It  brought  the  arts  and  crafts  to  them.  It  enlarged  their 
sphere,  their  joys,  their  usefulness.  Musicians,  writers,  scholars, 
lawyers  and  teachers  have  come  from  the  school's  classroom. 


To  Be  Special  Guests  of 

the  Perkins  Institution 

Miss  Wllmine  P.  Trenchery  of  Alton,  | 
111.,  arrived  in  Boston  Tuesday,  to  at- 
tend the  exercises  marking  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, to  be»~toeid  : 'today  and  Thursday. 
M!  i  TrerfcTiery  is  -Tie  daughter  of  the 
first  principal  teacher  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. Upon  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  as  director,  in  1831, 
he  went  to  Europe  and  secured  two  blind 
teachers  from  the  schools  at  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.  The  blind  man  who  came 
from  Paris  was  Professor  E.  Trenchery. 
After  his  connection  with  Perkins  ceased, 
Professor  Trenchery  moved  to  Illinois 
and  Miss  Trenchery  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  there,  where  she  is  an  active 
member  of  several  clubs,  and  also  of  the 
Alliance  Prancaise  of  St.  Louis. 

Another  interesting  visitor  to  be  in 
Boston  for  the  centennial  exercises  is 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Lyman  of  Plymouth,  who 
is  the  third  cousin  of  Laura  Bridgman 
the  deaf  blind  child  whose  education  at 
Perkins  Institution  startled  the  blind. 
Both  of  these  women  are  to  be  guests 
of  Perkins  Institution.  * 
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What  a  picturesque  story  as  well 
as  a  record  of  beneficient  work  in  be- 
half of  the  handicapped  underlies  the 
annals  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  now  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennial! Hardly  any  family  in  the 
United  States  has  made  more  history 
through  the  deeds  and  words  of  its 
members  than  that  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  established  in  Boston 
after  his  youthful  participation  in 
the  Greek  and  Polish  revolutions. 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  inspired  incite- 
ment toward  ending  of  feudal  slavery 
on  this  continent,  stands  as  one  of 
the  noblest  literary  achievements  of 
the  nation.  The  record  of  the  social 
and  artistic  influences  radiating  from 
i  he  home  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughter, 
ud    Howe    Elliott,    is    familiar    to 


readers  of  this  newspaper.  Other 
members  of  the  family  have  lived  at 
Groton  in  our  neighborhood.  A  sum- 
ming up  of  the  Howe  contributions 
to  good  writing  and  right  living 
would  be  impressive  at  this  time.  The 
institution,  meantime,  which  Dr. 
Howe  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sightless,  has  lived  and  prospered 
through  a  century,  and  has  proved 
his  great  -vision  in  organizing  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  institutions  of  which 
Massachusetts  may  be  especially 
proud  and  Howe. 


PERKINS  INST. 


1. 
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TO  CELEBRATE 


amous  Water-town  Insti 

tution    Has    100th 

Anniversary 


Election  returns  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tolling  of  the  aged  bell  in  the 
tower  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  today.  Rather,  the  tuneful  quar- 
ter hour  ringing  of  "Three  Blind  Mice" 
announced  the  opening  day  of  the  fa- 
mous institution's  100th  birthday  cele- 
bration. 

At  3:30,  a  series  of  teas  and  reunions 
of  the  many  friends,  alumni  and  stu- 
dents of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massfrchusetts  school  for  the  blind 
marked  the  first  of  the  gala  functions 
planned  for  the  two-day  fesl 

The  many  cottages  on  the  spacious 
grounds  were  the  receiving  points  for 
the  guests  and  visitors.  A  long  and 
varied  program  outlining  the  numerous 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  s-chool  was 
enjoyed  throughout  the  afternoon. 

The  evening  events,  the  dedication  of 
the  newly  presented  organ,  which  is  to 
include  several  recitals,  promised  an 
entertaining  program.  The  organ  is  the 
gift  of  the  graduates,  half  of  the  cost 
being  contributed  by  a  Canadian  son, 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  who  educated  him- 
self at  Perkins  following  the  loss  of  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  19. 


Ho  i/e-m  let-     cf     /f"*2. 

Perkins  Anniversary 
Celebration  Begins 

Blind  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  many  interested  hi 
the  education  of  the  visually  handicapped  ; 
gathered  at  Perkins  Institution  and  .Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  in  Water- 
town  this  afternoon  for  the  opening  of 
the  exercises  in  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Institution. 

Each  of  the  twelve  cottages  which  con-' 
stitute  the  living  quarters  of  the  school 
gave  a  tea  this  afternoon  for  former  stu- 
dents. The  alumni  associations  are  in 
charge  of  rarangements  for  a  dinner  to 
be  given  to  former  students  and  guests 
this  evening  by  the  trustees. 

A  four-manual  organ,  the  gift  of 
alumni,  will  be  dedicated  in  Dwight  Hall 
this  evening  following  the  dinner.  The 
exercises  are  being  arranged  by  Edward 
L.  Gardner,  who  has  had  charge  of 
music  at  Perkins  for  twenty-seven  years, 
and  the  program  will  include  selections 
played  by  several  distinguished  organ- 
ists including  graduates  of  the  school. 

Visitors  will  attend  the  classes  In  ses-n 
sion  tomorrow  morning  and  in  the  '^arly 
afternoon    there    will    be   demonstrations  j 
of  sports  including  football  as  played  by  i 
the  blind  and  track. , 

The  annual  Howe  memorial  exercises, 
held  each  year  on  Nov.  10,  and  the  an- . 
nual  Founder's  Day  exercises  usually 
held  on  Nov.  7,  are  to  be  combined  with 
a  program  featuring  the  lives  of  the  to 
directors  tomorrow  •  afternoon  at  four. 
An  historical  address  reviewing  the  cen- 
tury of  service  of  Perkins  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  third  director, 
and  a  tablet,  the  gift  of  hundreds  of 
friends,  honoring  his  directorship  will  be 
dedicated. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  celebration 
will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  tomorrow 
evening  when  Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hop- 
kins, president  of  Dartmouth,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker.  Governor  Ely  will 
preside  and  Mayor  Curley  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  State  and  city  will  attend 
in  addition  to  many  friends  of  the  school. 

The  exercises  have  been  preparecF-  by 
the  following  committee  appointed  by 
the  trustees:  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  newly 
elected  president  of  the  corporations  Wil- 
liam Endicott,  Ralph  Lowell,  Bishop 
Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  Mrs.  K.  Preble 
Motley,  Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins  and  Mrs. 
George  T.   Putnam. 
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TO  RING  OLD  BELLS  AT 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


Playing  of  'Three  Blind  Mice'  to  An- 
nounce  Centennial 

The  tune  of  "Three  Blind  Mice," 
which  rang  at  quarter-hour  intervals 
from  the  belfry  of  the  old  Perkins  in- 
stitution building  in  South  Boston  for 
many  years,  will  announce  the  centen- 
nial of  the  institution  in  Watertown 
today  and  Thursday. 

When  the  institution  moved  to  Wa- 
tertown 20  years  ago,  the  bells  went 
into  a  cellar  of  the  new  building.  Di- 
rector Gabriel  Farrell  has  them  hung  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  kindergarten,  in 
order  that  they  may  ring  the  old  fa- 
miliar tune  to  hundreds  of  returning 
former  students. 

None  at  the  school  can  now  recall 
when  they  first  appeared  at  South  Bos- 
^n  but  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
brought  from  an  old  church  in  Switz- 
erland by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who 
had  them  arranged  to  play  the  familiar 
nursery  tune. 
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Perkins   Institution   Alumni 
Give  Organ  to  the  School 


Half  of  Cost  Donated  by 

Charles  W.  Lindsay 

Of  Montreal 


TO  BE  PRESENTED  AT 
100TH  ANNIVERSARY 


By  ELIZABETH  BORTON 

When,  during  the  centennial  exer- 
cises which  will  commemorate  100  years 
of  pioneer  work  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  by  Perkins  Institution,  a  new  or- 
gan for  Dwight  hall,  the  recital  hall  of 
the  institution,  is  installed,  it  will  be 
a  proof  of  the  devotion  and  generosity 
of  the  many  thousands  of  alumni  of  the 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind.  The 
organ  was  bought  with  money  donated 
for  that  purpose  by  graduates,  one -half 
of  the  total  sum  being  given  by  Charles 
W.  Lindsay,  a  successful  business  man 
who  got  his  start  as  a  piano  tuner  and 
repairer,  through  the  courses  offered  at 
Perkins  Institution  to  blind  boys  and 
girls. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  who  will  be  present  tc 
make  the  speech  of  presentation  of  the 
organ,  on  behalf  of  Perkins  Institution 
alumni,  was  born  in  Canada.  As  a 
young  man  he  came  to  the  United 
States  to  study  business  methods,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  so  engaged,  at  19 
years  of  age,  that  he  lost  his/  sight.  He 
turned  immediately  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  after  two  years  of  study 
there  was  graduated  as  a  piano  tuner. 
Due  to  indomitable  courage,  business 
acumen,  and  optimism,  he  made  him- 
self a  leading  merchant  in  Montreal, 
and  at  present  heads  the  music  and 
piano  company  which  bears  his  name. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  honorary  president 
of  the  Quebec  division  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

CHOIR  TO  TAKE  PART 

The  new  $17,500  organ  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  institution  by  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  and  a  description  of  it  will 
be  given  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner,  head 
of  the  music  department  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  A  musical  program  will 
follow,  in  which  the  Perkins  choir,  and 
Homer  C.  Humphrey,  John  F.  Hartwell, 
William  E.  Zeuch  and  Edward  W.  Jen- 
kins will  take  part. 

The  music  department  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution is  rightly  the  recipient  of  so 
splendid  a  gift  from  grateful  alumni  of 
the  school,  for  it  was  in  the  music  de- 
partment that  so  much  of  the  pioneer 
work  in  fitting  the  blind  to  earn  their 
livings  was  first  done,  and  it  is  around 
it  that  the  social  and  artistic  life  of 
the  students  at  the  school  naturally 
centres. 

As  you  walk  up  the  long,  tree -bor- 
dered driveway  toward  the  institution, 
through  far-spreading  smooth  green 
lawns,  the  shouts  of  smaller  children  at 
play  comes  to  ears  mingled  with  a 
[loud  medley  of  singing  and  piano-play- 
king.  Walk  along  outside  the  building 
in  which  are  the  boys'  and  girls'  music 
corridors.  From  inside  come  the  mixed 
sounds  of  small  groups  singing  different 
songs,  and  many  hands  practising  on 
pianos;  and  from  far  within  echoes  a 
burst  of  music  from  the  full-voiced 
Perkins  choir,  singing  richly  and  ac- 
curately, from  memory,  following  only 
the  light  rap  of  the  director's  stick  on 
tlie  stand  as  he  guides  them  in  prac- 
tice. 

Originally  the  teaching  of  sightless  or 


nearly  blind  boys  to  tune  pianos,  was 
one  of  majo"  courses  of  professional  in- 
struction at  the  institution.  In  this 
field  ever  so  many  afflicted  young  men 
have  been  equipped  to  earn  their  liv- 
ings, and  to  live  full  and  independent 
lives. 

"For  some  time,"  said  Gabriel  Far- 
rell,  the  present  (and  third)  director 
of  the  institution,  "instruments  other 
than  piano  were  not  taught  here,  for 
fear  some  of  the  •  students  might  be 
tempted  some  day  to  fiddle  or  trumpet 
cr  play  flutes  on  street  corners  .  .  . 
using  their  affliction  to  earn  money 
with,  rather  than  learning  how  to  live 
competently  and  happily  in  spite  of  it. 
But  I  feel  that  that  fear  with  regard 
to  the  pride  and  character  of  our  stu- 
aents  was  entirely  unfounded.  It  is  our 
plan  now  to  resume  the  teaching  of  all 
instruments  here,  and  to  organize  an 
orchestrr  again,  as  soon  as  we  can,  sup- 
plying necessary  instruments." 

The  Perkins  choir,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  under  the  directorship  of 
the  head  of  the  music  department,  Ed- 
win L.  Gardiner,  sings  only  the  best  of 
choral  music,  and  almost  never  bothers 
with  any  music  not  written  originally 
for  full  choir.  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not 
believe  in  catering  to  a  taste  for  "ar- 
rangements" as  long  as  he  is  able  to 
teach  the  blind  boys  and  girls  the 
glories  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms, 
and  other  masters  of  choral  writing  in 
the  original. 

.  INSPIRED   VISITOR 

"A  touching  thing  happened  one 
day,"  said  Mr.  Gardiner,  resting  after 
a  rehearsal  in  Dwight  hall,  the  boys 
and  girls  chattering  gaily  in  their  seats 


CHARLES  W.  LINDSAY 


on  the  stage  as  they  waited  for  the  next 
rap  to  attention,  or  crowding  about  the 
organist  to  ask  for  special  musical  tid- 
bits. "We  had  been  singing  'How  Lovely 
Is  Thy  Dwelling  Place'  from  Brahms's 
Requiem  when  in  on  us  walked  a  total 
stranger,  in  golf  clothes,  his  cap  in  his 
hand.  'I  was  driving  along  slowly, 
down  by  the  river,  on  my  way  out  to 
play  golf,'  said  he,  'when  I  heard  this 
glorious  chorus  from  the  Brahms's  Re- 
quiem.    It  touched  me  so  deeply,  and 


it  was  so  exquisitely  done  that  I  just 
walked  in  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en- 
joyed it.'  He  thanked  the  children 
and  me,  and  then  he  went  out  again. 
He  never  told  us  his  name.  But  the 
children  remembered  the  indicent  and 
speak  of  it  still.  It  impressed  them 
very  deeply." 

The  music  department  of  the  institu- 
tion commands  45  music  rooms,  61 
pianofortes,  and  one  large  three-manual 
organ — which  is  to  be  supplanted  by 
the  new  four-manual  organ  from  the 
alumni.  The  music  faculty  has  eleven 
members  and  the  music  library,  worth 
approximately  $5000,  consists  of  music 
in  braille,  which  is  loaned  free  of  charge 
to  sightless  musicians  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  which  is  at  all  times  open 
to  the  pupils  for  use. 

The  choir  at  Perkins  can  sing  a  dif- 
ferent anthem  from  memory  every 
week  for  seven  weeks — no  mean  accom- 
plishment, when  you  consider  that  all 
the  music  must  be  taught  by  rote  and 
memorized  before  it  can  be  performed. 
"We  do  not  conduct  our  music  de- 
partment here  primarily  as  a  profes- 
sional training  school,"  said  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, "but  essentially  as  the  greatest 
cultural  and  recreational  field  open  to 
the  sightless.  All  students  here — and 
we  have  pupils  from  the  ages  of  5  to 
20 — are  taught  the  elements  of  music 
and  musical  theory  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  never  urge  a  pupil  to  make 
music  his  profession  in  the  field  of  con- 
cert work  unless  we  are  quite  certain 
that  his  talent  is  of  such  a  high  quality 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  have  to  fight 
discouragement  and  hopelessness  be- 
sides his  affliction.  But  the  richness  of 
music  as  a  pleasure  and  as  a  mental 
stimulant  is  not  lost  on  our  boys  and 
girls.  Every  year  I  get  more  requests 
for  courses  in  advancea  harmony,  com- 
position, counterpoint,  the  fugue  and 
musical  science.  It  takes  brains  and 
ingenuity  of  no  mean  order  to  write  a 
fugue,  you  know.  Many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  here  get  far  more  pleasure, 
and  I  would  venture  to  say,  more  good, 
out  of  writing  a  fugue  on  a  given  sub- 
ject, for  fun,  than  you  do  from  con- 
tract bridge." 

You  will  find  many  evidences  of  the 
!  part    music    plays   in    the    life    of    the 
sightless  pupils  of  Perkins  besides  their 
magnificent    choral   singing   and    their 
heartily     encouraged     and     stimulated 
taste    for    musical    play'  and    thought. 
,  They   are   taken   regularly  to   concerts 
|  (there   is   a   fund   for   the   purpose   of 
supplying  Perkins  pupils  with  concert 
tickets)  and  you  may  often  see  a  row 
of    rapt,    sightless    faces    drinking   in 
draughts  of  music  at  all  the  best  con- 
certs— quiet,   smiling   faces   and   folded 
hands  in  quiet  laps.    But  there  is  active 
musical  enjoyment. 

And  pass  by  the  walls  of  the  music 
corridors  of  Perkins,  outside,  as  dusk 
is  falling — when  classes  are  over,  and 
the  dinner  gong  has  not  yet  sounded  In 
the  cottages  where  the  students  live.  In 
every  music  room  there  will  be  groups 
of  bright  and  dark-haired  boys  and 
girls,  grouped  around  pianos,  singing 
and  playing,  laughing  and  shouting  in 
music  and  pleasure.  It  is  part  of  the 
deepest  core  of  their  life. 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind:  Dedi- 
cation of  ii-n  uigmn,  and  recital,  Dwight 
Hall,   Watertown,   8:30. 

EVENTS  TOMORROW 

PerkiniSistitiition  and  Massachusetts 
School  for1  'WW^llnd:  Centennial  celebra- 
tion; demonstration  of  school  work,  8:30 
to  12;  field  sports  demonstration.  2;  dedi- 
cation of  tablet.  3:30;  Howe  Memorial  exer- 
cises and  historical  meeting,  4;  Watertown. 
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GIFT  OF  ORGAN 
BY  GRADUATES 

Anniversary    of    PerKins 
W^   Institution 

Impressive  ceremonies  marked  the  ob- 
servance of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  last  night. 

More  than  1000  attended,  including  500 
former  graduates,  blind  and  semi-blind. 
The  feature  was  the  -presentation  of  an 
organ  to  the  school  as  the  centennial 
gift  of  the  graduates.  The  gift  was 
sponsored  by  Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  the 
Class  of  1877.  He  is  blind  and  when  he 
left  the  school  he  worked  in  Canada  as 
a  tuner  in  a  piano  factory.  He  now 
ns  one  of  the  biggest  factories  in 
Canada. 

The  gift  was  accepted  for  the  trustees 
by  Robert  H.  Hallowell.  Rabbi  Harry 
Levi  delivered  the  invocation  and  Direc- 
tor Gabriel  Farrell  delivered  the  main 
address,  sketching  plans  for  the  future 
educational  development  of  the  school. 


Perkins  in 
Hundredth 


nniversary 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  well-known  in 
Watertown  for  his  many  years'  direct- 
orship of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  highly  honored  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  big  state  school  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charles.  A  tablet  in 
bronze  commemorating  Dr.  Allen's 
long  service  to  Perkins  was  dedicated 
at  4  o'clock,  when  Dr.  Allen,  now  Di- 
rector Emeritus,  delivered  an  histori- 
cal address. 

The  corporation  in  charge  of  the 
school  had  previously  accepted  the 
tablet,  and  also  the  new  four-manual 
,  organ,  the  gift  of  former  pupils,  which 
'was  dedicated  Wednesday  eveiunb 
with  a  recital  program.  The  observ- 
ance will  close  with  a  meeting  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  tonight,  (Nov. 
10),  signalizing  that  Perkins  is  100 
years  old! 

Robert  H.  Hallowell  of  Boston,  was 
'elected  president  of  the  corporation  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  school  in  Water- 
town.  Other  officers  elected  are:  G. 
Peabody  Gardner,  Chestnut  Hill,  vice 
president;  Albert  Thorndike,  Boston, 
treasurer,  and  Gabriel  Farrell,  direct- 
or of  the  institution,  secretary.  At  the 
meeting  the  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  and  the  report  of  the  director 
were  presented  and  approved. 

The  meeting  was  the  102nd  annual 


meeting  of  the  school.  Perkins  was 
incorporated  in  1829. 

Special  music  will  be  sung  by  the 
combined  choirs  of  Perkins,  totalling 
175  voices  at  the  Symphony  Hall  pro- 
gram tonight.  The  children's  choir  of 
75  voices  will  sit  in  the  rear  of  the 
second  balcony  and  will  sing  antiph- 
onally  with  the  chorus  seated  on 
.the  platform. 

Over  200  blind  men  and  women 
were  present  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day in  Watertown  to  take  part  in 
these  exercises  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  school  for  the  visual- 
ly handicapped. 
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Perkins  Institution 

Leader  and  Director 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor- 
©  Bachrach 

DR.   GABRIEL   FARRELL 


PERKINS  ORGAN 
IS  DEDICATED 
WITH  RECITAL 

Gift    of    Graduates    For- 
mally Accepted  by  Presi- 
dent of  School 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitcr 

WATERTOWN,  Mass.,  Nov.  10  — 
Tones  of  a  mighty  four-manual  or- 
gan, presented  to  Perkins  Institu- 
tion by  graduates,  were  heard  in 
melodic  tribute  at  its  formal  dedi- 
cation in  Dwight  Hall  last  night. 
The  recital,  a  culmination  of  the 
first  day's  program,  was  attended  by 
the  student  body  and  more  than 
200  old  "grads"  as  well  as  inter- 
ested outsiders. 

After  a  word  of  welcome  to  jrradu- 
ates  and  friends.  Mr.  Gabriel  Far- 
rell, director  of  Perkins  Institution, 
introduced  Mr.  Charles  W.  Lindsay, 
a  Perkins  graduate  and  president  of 
a  large  Canadian  piano  company, 
who  made  the  presentation  speech. 


The  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  was  delivered  by  Mr  Robert 
H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Hallowell  told  of  the  old 
organ  which  had  been  built  in  1865 
and  which  had  moved  with  the 
school  from  South  Boston  to  Water- 
town.  This  he  contrasted  with  the 
fine  new  gift,  which  he  called  "one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  of  Per- 
kins." Rabbi  Harry  Levi  delivered 
the  invocation.  A  description  of  the 
organ  was  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Gardiner. 

The  dedicatory  program  was 
played  by  Mr.  Homer  C.  Humphrey, 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music; 
Mr.  John  I.  Hartwell.  Perkins  music 
director,  who.  it  was  stated,  has 
stereotyped  about  75,000  pieces  of 
organ,  piano  and  choir  music  for 
the  use  of  the  blind;  M7.  William 
E.  Zeuch,  representing;  the  build- 
ers of  the  organ,  the  Skinner  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Edward  W.  Jenkins, 
representing  the  Perkins  graduates. 

At  a  dinner  for  graduates  held 
earlier  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Far- 
rell was  the  principal  speaker.  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  told  of 
a  proposed  plan  of  education  which 
Perkins  hopes  to  'adopt.  This  would 
divide  the  senior  department  into 
two  schools,  corresponding  to  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

A  special  exhibit  of  heraldic 
shields,  designed  by  Miss  Frances 
McGaw,    Perkins    faculty    member, 

has  been  arranged  along  the  walls 
of  Dwight  Hall  and  furnishes  an 
impressive  display 

Demonstrations  and  exhibits  of 
scholastic  and  athletic  activities 
were  held  today  Included  in  the 
program  was  the  dedication  of  a 
tablet  to  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen, 
director  emeritus  oi  Perkins.  This 
was  followed  by  a  historical  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  children  sang  and 
Dr.  Allen  delivered  the  historical 
address. 

Among  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing were  Mrs. -Maude  Hpwc  Elliott 
and  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  daugh- 
ters of  the  first  president  and  whose 
mother  was  Julia  Ward  Howe,  au- 
thor of  "The"  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  The  Anal  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Symphony  Hall  at  8:15  to- 
night, and  is  open  to  the  public.  Dr. 
Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  is  to  be  the 
principal  speaker  and  music  will  be  ] 
furnished  by  the  combined  Perkins  I 
choirs  totaling  175  voices. 


fioSTon,  M&ss,   Tra-nScripT 

What  Is  Going  On 


Perkins   Institution    and    Massachusetts 
for    the    BlItfiT**-!  Qwitennlal     exeroisPH,     Governor 
Joseph    B.    Ely    presiding.     Symphony  Hall.    8.15. 
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BLIND  SCHOOL 
HAS  CENTENNIAL 

Over  500  Graduates  Attend 

Celebration  of  Perkins 

Institution 


-k/.a}>  urn,.  Mass     TiLrri  ?  s 
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ORGAN  DEDICATED 

AS  ALUMNI  GIFT 


More  than  500  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  attended 
the  opening  of  the  two-day  celebra- 
tion of  ihelOOth  anniversary  of  the 
school  yesterday  afternoon  on  the 
grounds  on  North  Beacon  street,  Wa- 
ter town. 

Reunions  in  the  13  cottages  on  the 
grounds  opened  the  celebration.  A  din- 
ner for  former  pupils  and  guests  was 
held  in  the  manual  training  rooms  last 
night.  Miss  Mary  T.  Curran  of  Worces- 
ter, who  was  graduated  in  1912,  presided  i 
over  the  dinner  of  the  alumnae,  and 
Herman  A.  Blair,  '21,  of  Watertown, 
presided  over  the  alumni  dinner.  The 
dinners  were  given  by  the  trustees. 

ORGAN  PRESENTED 

In  the  evening  an  organ,  which  the 
graduates  gave  the  institution  as  the 
centennial  gift,  was  dedicated.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Charles  W. 
Lindsay,  '77,  of  Montreal,  who  was  ac- 
tive in  soliciting  funds  for  the  organ 
among  the. blind  men  and  women  grad- 
uates. The  organ  was  accepted  bv  Rob- 
ert H.  Hallowell  of  Boston  and  Milton, 
president  of  the  institution. 

Rabbi  Harry  Levi  delivered  the  invo- 
cation at  the  dedicatory  exercises.  A 
de.-cription  of  the  organ  was  given  by 
Edwin  L.  Gardiner  of  Newton,  head  of 
thevmusic  department  at  Perkins.  Se- 
lections on  the  organ  were  played  by 
Komer  C.  Humphrey  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music  and  John  F. 
Kartwell,  teacher  at  the  institution.  A 
recitation  was  given  by  Aldo  Marchisio 
'32  of  Sagamore  and  was  followed  bv  sev- 
eral selections  by  the  Perkins  choir  of 
more  than  100  voices. 

Gabriel  Parrell,  director  of  Perkins 
addressed  the  graduates  on  "The  Future 
of  Perkins."  He  told  them  that  the 
institution  hopes  to  have  two  schools 
corresponding  to  junior  and  senior  high  : 
schools.  He  said  that  in  the  junior 
school  there  would  be  a  three-year  gen- 
eral course,  taking  in  the  studies  of  lit- 
eiature,  science,  history  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  that  the  senior  school  would 
be  for  specialization. 

GRADUATES   REMAIN 

Mr.  Farrell  revealed  during  his  ad- 
dress that  Perkins  now  has  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  books  for  the  blind 
in  this  country. 

Many  of  the  graduates  remained  at 
the  institution  last  night  for  the  sec- 
end  and  final  day  of  the  celebration  to- 
day. The  program  will  open  at  8  30 
A.  M.  with  services  Jn  the  chapel,  and 
most  of  the  morning  will  be  taken  up 
with  demonstrations  in  the  classrooms. 
The  afternoon  program  will  include  the 
ringing  of  the  Wheelwright  bells  and 
tne  Howe  memorial  exercises. 

An  elaborate  program  of  field  sports 
is  scheduled  for  this  afternoon  in  Colby 
gymnasium.  Both  the  boy  and  girl 
students  will  participate. 

The  celebration  will  be  concluded 
tonight  with  exercises  in  Symphony 
hall.  Ely  is  scheduled  to  preside  Car- 
dinal O'Connell  to  deliver  the  invoca- 
tion, Mayor  Curley  the  address  of  wel- 
come, Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  presidenti 
of  Dartmouth  College,  the  words  of 
greetings  and  the  Rt  Rev  William- 
Lawrence,  the  benediction. 


A/oi/e  miff      /6j     IfJZ 

Over  200  Blind        & 
To  Gather  This 
Week  at  Watertown 


Over  200  blind  men  and  women 
gathered  yesterday  and  today  at  Perk- 
ins Institution  in  Watertown  to  take 
part  in  the  exercises  commemorating 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Ihe 
founding  of  this  school  for  the  visu- 
ally handicapped.  These  men  and  wo- 
men are  not  the  kind  that  many  as- 
sociate with  blindness,  for  they  over- 
came that  handicap  and  have  at- 
tained the  goal  of  Perkins,  a  contri- 
butor}' place  in  normal  life.  Among 
them  will  be  one  who  has  been  so 
successful  as  a  business  man,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  contribute  one 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  four  manual 
organ,  to  be  dedicated  as  part  of  the 
pro^fram.  The  other  half  has  come 
from  the  other  graduates  of  Perkins. 
There  will  be  present  a  woman  wbo.je 
name  every  child  knows,  because  of 
her  children's  stories  and  a  man  who 
is  the  delight  of  boys  because  of  bis 
books.  There  will  be  a  man  who 
has  made  a  fortune  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  others  who  are  law- 
yers, doctors  and  professors.  There 
will  be  a  woman  who  is  the  head  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  a  distant  state 
and  others  whose  work  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  blind  is  well  known  and 
still  more  who  have  achieved  success 
ii'j  varied  fields.  All  of  these  are  for- 
mer pupils  of  Perkins,  coming  back 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  alma  mater 
the  first  school  for  the  blind  in 
America. 

\  To  pay  tribute  to  these  graduates, 
and  to  the  school  as  well,  many 
others  with  full  sight  will  assemble 
at  Watertown  on  the  two  days  of  the 
'celebration  and  , at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  on  Thursday  evening  for  the 
closing  meeting.  These  people  will 
come  to  have  a  part  in  the  dedication 
of.  the  neiw  organ  in  Dwight  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  recital 
numbers  will  be  played  by  Homer  C. 
Humphrey  of , the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  John  F.  Hart- 
;  well  of  the  faculty  of  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam E.  Zeuch,  representing  the 
builders,  the  Skinner  Organ  Com- 
pany and  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  re- 
presenting, the  graduates  of.  Perkins. 
This  organ  is  the  centennial  gift  of 
the  former  pupils  and  the  presenta- 
tion will  be  by  Charles  W.  Eindsay 
of  Montreal!  who  has  defrayed  one 
half  the  cost.  The  invocation  at  this 
meeting  will  be  offered  by  Rabbi 
Harry  Levi. 


No  l/e-m  b-rn     /6,    1^3^ — 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
HAS  flJOfH  BIRTHDAY 



Reunions  by  Alumni  Are 
Held  at  Watertown 


WATERTOWN",  Nov  &-Beginning  a; 
i  two-day  celebration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Perkins 
'  Institution  and  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  more  than  200 
alumni  gathered  at  the  institution 
today. 

This  afternoon  teas  and  reunions 
■were  held  in  the  various  cottages,  and 
in  each  a  program  was  carried  out 
which  depicted  the  achievements  of 
some  person  who  hd  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  institution.  To- 
night dinners  were  held  in  the  manual 
training  rooms.  Mary  I.  Curran,  '12, 
presided  at  the  affair  in  the  girls'  room 
and  Herman  A.  Blair  at  the  boys' 
dinner.  There  were  135  girls  and  91 
boys  present. 

A  new  organ  presented  to  the  instl- 
tutlon  by  the  alumni  was  dedicated  in 
the  evening.  Charles  W.  Lindsay, 
who  contributed  half  the  cost  of  ,-he 
organ,  made  the  presentation,  and  it 
was  accepted  by  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 
president  of  the  corporation.  The  in- 
vocation was  given  by  Rabbi  Harry 
l^evi.  Included  in  the  program  was 
an  organ  recital  on  the  neiv  instru- 
ment by  Homer  C.  Humphrey,  John 
V.  Hartwell,  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  who 
has  won  fame  as  a  composer,  and 
William  E.  Zeuch. 

In  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  tomor- 
row night  there  will  be  a  big  meeting 
at  which  C  vill  preside.   Among 

those  Invited  t  ■  speak  are  Mayor  Cur- 
ley and  Cardinal  O'Connell.  The  prin- 
cipal address  will  be  made  by  Dr  Er- 
nrst  M.  Hopkins,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 


3os-caT,j  M  a  sit.  Ihs  i/r  /th 

PERKINS  CONTINUES 
ANNIVERSARY  FETE 

Address  Is  Given  by  Gabriel 

L  Farrell,  Director- 
second  of  the  two-day  centennial 
celebration  marking  the  100th  birth- 
da:-  anniversary  of  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind 
was  opened  today  with  an  address  by 
Gabriel  Farrell,  director.  Many  friends, 
alumni  and  guests  attended  the  exer- 
cises. Morning  classes  w  ere  held  as 
usual  to  demonstrate  the  scholastic  and 
manual  training  metods.  In  the  after- 
noon the  annual  Samuel  Gridley  Hove 
ceremony,  in  honor  of  the  first  director, 
was  combined  with  the  exercises  for 
Michael  Anagnos,  the  second  leader. 
The  address  was  by  Dr.  Ewdard  Ellis 
Allen,  director  emeritus. 

The  birthday  observances  will  close 
tonight  at  Symphony  hall,  with  a  meet- 
ing at  which  Gov.  Ely  is  scheduled  to 
preside.  Mayor  Curley  and  Dr.  Ernest 
Martin  Hopkins,  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  are  on  the  program  to 
speak.  The  famous  Perkins  choir  will 
sing,  and  musical  numbeie  will  be 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards 
and  John  J.  Duffy,  a  former  pupil. 


Ihe  Board  01  irustees  and  the  Director 
of  the 

Jerkins  Institution 
and 

IHassacnusetts  Ochool  lor  the  Dlind 

invite  you  and  your  iriends  to  he  present 

at  the 

Exercises  Uomnienioratin<rf 

its 

Une  Hundredth  ivnniversary 

Wednesday  and  Ihursday 

JMovemher  IMinth  and  lenth 

.nineteen  Hundred  and  Ihirty-two 


6DUCATION  of  the  blind  has  made  great  progress  since 
Perkins  was  founded  one  hundred  years  ago.  To  tell  of  our 
part  in  this  advance  is  the  sole  purpose  of  these  exercises.  This 
is  not  a  campaign  for  money  and  there  will  be  no  solicitation  of 
funds. 

All  of  the  meetings  are  open  to  the  public  without  charge; 
but  in  order  to  assure  seats  at  the  Symphony  Hall  meeting  on 
Thursday  night,  we  are  asking  those  planning  to  attend  to  indi- 
cate how  many  tickets  they  can  actually  use. 

Please  mail  the  attached  request  promptly  to  Perkins 
Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  tickets  will  be  sent.  If  you 
would  like  to  receive  an  illustrated  booklet  telling  the  story  of 
Perkins,  we  will  gladly  send  it  to  all  making  request  below. 


^he  Terkins  Qentennial 

Tlease  send:  — 

| I  Tickets  for  Symphony  Hall  meeting. 

□   The  Illustrated  Booklet  of  Perkins. 

to  gM^ 


MAIL  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  1st  TO  PERKINS  INSTITUTION,  WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


I 


THE  CENTENNIAL  EXERCISES 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 

3:30  -  5:30  Cottage  Teas  and  Reunions 

Programs  featuring  Cottage  History 

6:30  Dinners  for  Former  Pupils  and  Guests 

Alumni  in  Boys'  Manual  Training  Room 
Alumnae  in  Girls'  Manual  Training  Room 

8:30  Dedication  of  Organ 

The  Centennial  Gift  of  Former  Pupils 

Recital  in  Dwight  Hall 

Homer  C.  Humphries         William  E.  Zeuch 
Edward  W  Jenkins  John  F.  Hariwell 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  10 

8:30  A.  M.  Chapel  Exercises 

8:30  - 12:00  Demonstrations  of  school  work 

2:00  -  3:00  Demonstrations  of  field  sports 

4:00  Howe  Memorial  Exercises  and 

Anagnos  Dag  Exercises 

Historical  Address  by  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  D.  Sc. 
Dedication  of  Allen  Tablet 

8:15  P.  M.  THE  CENTENNIAL  MEETING 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

The  Honorable  Joseph  B.  Ely,  presiding 

GOVERNOR  OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Curley  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins 

MAYOR  OF  BOSTON  PRESIDENT  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  O'Connell  The  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Lawrence 

Music  by  the  Perkins  Choir 


PATRONESSES 


Mrs.  Larz  Anderson  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Gasper  G.  Bacon  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Boardman  Mrs. 

Miss  Ellen  Bullard  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr.  Miss 

Mrs.  Louis  Curtis,  Jr.  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot!  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  Endicoil  Mrs. 

Mrs.  William  Endicoit  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Gabriel  Farrell  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Faxon  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage  Mrs. 

Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr.  Miss 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner  Miss 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greenough  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hornblower  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell  Miss 

Mrs.  James  Jackson  Mrs. 


Arthur  S.  Johnson 
Ralph  Lowell 
Ronald  T.  Lyman 
Charles  E.  Mason 
Roger  B.  Merriman 
George  H.  Monks 
E.  Preble  Motley 

Eleanor  S.  Parker 
Dudley  L.  Pickman 
George  T.  Putnam 
Neal  Rantoul 
Henry  Richards 
John  Richardson 
Levereii  Saltonstall 
George  S.  Selfridge 
Henry  K.  Sherrill 
Henry  H.  Sprague 
Nathaniel  Thayer 

Rosanna  D.  Thorndike 

Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Bayard  Warren 
George  S.  West 
Charles  Wiggins,  2nd 
Roger  Wolcoit 

Lucy  Wright 
B.  Loring  Young 


Special  J\(ptice  to  former  Tupils 

It  is  hoped  that  many  will  return  for  the  Centennial  Exercises. 
Those  who  live  near-by  will,  of  course,  come  to  the  meetings  and  return 
home  at  night.  Those  who  come  from  a  distance  will  be  entertained  at 
the  school  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  and  will  be  met  at  the 
station  upon  request.  Guests  cannot  be  received  until  after  noon  on 
Wednesday  and  must  leave  before  noon  on  Friday. 

If  you  wish  to  remain  overnight  please  indicate  below. 

Tickets  to  Symphony  Hall  may  be  obtained  by  sending  the  attached 
request  to  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown.  Apply  for  as  many  tickets  as 
you  can  actually  use.  Those  staying  at  the  school  overnight  will  not 
need  to  apply  for  tickets,  as  they  will  be  reserved  here.  Busses  will  take 
those  staying  at  the  school  to  Symphony  Hall  and  back. 

Please  mail  the  attached  request  promptly  to  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and  tickets  will  be  sent.  If  you  would  like  to  receive 
an  illustrated  booklet  telling  the  story  of  Perkins,  we  will  gladly  send  it  to 
all  making  request  below. 


I  am  planning  to  attend  the  Centennial  Exercises,  and  will  bring  as  guide 


I    I     I  would  like  to  stay  at  the  school  overnight. 
I    I     I  will  attend  the  dinner  Wednesday  night. 


I    I     I  would  like. 


.tickets  for  the  Symphony  Hall  meeting 


on  Thursday  night. 
I    I     I  would  like  the  illustrated  booklet  of  Perkins. 


T^ame. 


£Kddress 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  NOVEMBER    1st. 


Because  of  the  generous  interest 
of  the  Lions  in  the  blind  we  are  sending 
this  invitation  to  all  of  the  Massachusetts 
clubs  with  the  hope  that  many  may  want  to 
attend  these  exercises. 

Will  you  please  bring  this  before 
your  club  at  its  next  meeting?   If  the 
enclosed  application  is  filled  out  we  will 
gladly  send  as  many  tickets  for  the  Symphony 
Hall  meeting  as  your  members  can  actually 
use.  Tickets  will  not  be  needed  for  the 
other  meetings  and  we  hope  that  many  will 
visit  the  school  and  see  our  blind  pupils 
at  work  and  play. 


\ 


PERKINS      INSTITUTION 

AND 

MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  DIRECTOR 


Enclosed  are  the  tickets  requested  for 
the  Centennial  meeting  at  Symphony  Hall, 
November  10. 

The  blue  tickets  are  for  general  use, 
and  can  be  given  to  friends.  We  can  gire 
you  as  many  of  these  as  you  desire. 

The  yellow  tickets  are  for  the  section 
on  the  floor  reserved  for  former  students, 
their  guides  and  family,  and  only  a  limited 
number  can  be  given  on  each  application.   The 
seats  for  these  tickets  are  on  the  right  side 
of  the  floor.   Enter  hall  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  corridor. 


PLEASE  KEEP  THE  YELLOW  TICKETS  FOR  PERSONAL  USE, 


PERKINS     INSTITUTION 

AND 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


We  are  glad  to  send  the  tickets 
requested  for  the  meeting  in  Symphony- 
Hall,  Thursday,  November  10.    Please 
come  promptly,  for  seats  cannot  be 
reserved  after  8:15. 

While  we  hope  that  you  will 
attend,  may  we  ask  if  anything  should 
prevent  your  coming  that  the  tickets  . 
be  returned. 

We  hope  that  the  interest  ex- 
pressed in  Perkins  through  this  request 
will  lead  you  to  come  to  Watertown  for 
the  other  features  of  the  Centennial 
Exercises,  or  to  come  at  some  other 
time,  for  we  always  welcome  visitors. 


PERKINS     INSTITUTION 

AND 

MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
WATERTOWN,   MASSACHUSETTS 


THE    CENTENNIAL    EXERCISES 

Wednesday,  November  9 

3:30-5:30       Cottage  Teas  and  Reunions. 

Programs  featuring  Cottage  History. 
6:30  Dinners  for  Former  Pupils. 

Alumni  in  Boys'  Manual  Training. 

Alumnae  in  Girls'  Manual  Training. 
8:30  Dedication  of  Organ. 

The  Centennial  Gift  of  Former  Pupils. 

Recital  in  Dwight  Hall. 

Homer  Humphries  William  E.  Zeuch. 

Edward  W.  Jenkins  John  F.  Hart  well. 

Thursday,  November  10 

8:30  A.M.  Chapel  Exercises. 

8:30-12:00  Demonstrations  of  school  work. 

2:00-3:00  Demonstrations  of  field  sports. 

3:30  Dedication  of  Allen  Tablet. 

4:00  Annual  Howe  Memorial  Exercises  and  Annual 

Founder's  (Anagnos)  Day  Exercises. 

Historical  Address  by  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  D.Sc. 
At  the  school  in  Watertown. 

8:15  P.M.     THE  CENTENNIAL  MEETING. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 

Governor  Joseph  B.  Ely,  presiding. 

Mayor  James  M.  Curley. 

President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  Bishop  Lawrence. 

Music  by  the  Perkins  Choir. 
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Photographs  by 
MARGARET 
BOURKE- 
WHITE 


To  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 

He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind. 

And  lo!  the  veil  withdrawn, 
As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 

He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


THE  CENTENNIAL  EXERCISES 


18   3   2 


19   3   2 


PERKINS      INSTITUTION 

AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WATERTOWN,    MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

193  2      -      193  3 


G.  PEABODY  GARDNER,  JR. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 


ROBERT  H.  HALLOWELL 

PRESIDENT 


GABRIEL  FARRELL 

SECRETARY  AND  DIRECTOR 


ALBERT  THORNDIKE 

TREASI'RER 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM  ENDICOTT 
HENRY  H.  FAXON,  M.  D. 
PAUL  E.  FITZPATRICK 
G.  PEARODY  GARDNER.  Jr. 
HENRY  HORNRLOWER 


RALPH  LOWELL 
Rev.  GEORGE  P.  O'CONOR 
Mrs.  GEORGE  T.  PUTNAM 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 
Miss  LUCY  WRIGHT 


Rt.  Rev.  HENRY  K.  SHERRILL,  D.  D. 


Mrs.  Edward  E.  Allen 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson 
Mrs.  Gasper  G.  Bacon 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Boardman 
Miss  Ellen  Bullard 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott 
Mrs.  Henry  Endicott 
Mrs.  William  Endicott 
Mrs.  Gabriel  Farrell 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Faxon 
Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 
Mrs.  Paul  E.  Fitzpatrick 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 


PATRONESSES 

Mrs.  Homer  Gage 
Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bobert  H.  Gardiner 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Bobert  H.  Hallowell 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 
Mrs.  Henry  Hornblower 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  James  Jackson 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Balph  Lowell 
Mrs.  Bonald  T.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Mason 
Mrs.  Boger  B.  Merriman 
Mrs.  George  H.  Monks 
Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 
Mrs.  Bobert  E.  Naumburg 
Miss  Eleanor  S.  Parker 


Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam 
Mrs.  Neal  Bantoul 
Mrs.  Henry  Bichards 
Mrs.  John  Bichardson 
Mrs.  Leveretl  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  George  S.  Selfridge 
Mrs.  Henry  K.  Sherrill 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Miss  Bosanna  D.  Thorndike 
Miss  Bertha  H.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Bayard  Warren 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mrs.  Charles  Wiggins.  2nd 
Mrs.  Boger  Wolcott 
Miss  Lucy  Wright 
Mrs.  B.  Loring  Young 


Tke  First  ^Day 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9 

3:30     -     5:30  P.  M. 

COTTAGE  TEAS  AND  REUNIONS 

Programs  featuring  Cottage  History 

Former  students  gather  at  their  own  or  assigned 
cottages 


6:30  P.  M. 

DINNERS  FOR  FORMER  PUPILS  AND  GUESTS 

Alumnae  in  Girls'  Manual  Training  Room 

Mary  I.  Curran,  '12,  presiding 

Alumni  in  Boys'  Manual  Training  Room 

Herman  A.  Blair,  '21,  presiding 


8:30  P.  M. 

DEDICATION  OF  ORGAN 

THE  CENTENNIAL  GIFT  OF  FORMER  PUPILS 

The  Presentation  Charles  W.  Lindsay/77 
The  Acceptance  Robert  H.  Hallowell 
The  Invocation  Rabbi  Harry  Levi 

RECITAL  IN  DWIGHT  HALL 

Introductions  and  Description  of  Organ  by  Edwin  L.  Gardiner 


Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G-minor 

Homer  C.  Humphrey 

Andante  and  Fugue  in  E-Rat 

John  F.  Hartwell 


Bach 
Horatio  Parker 


"Then  Swelled  the  Organ"  Lowel 

Recitation    by   Aldo   Marchisio,   '32 


(a)  Scherzo  Louis  Vierne 

(b)  Carillon  Eric  de  la  Marter 

(c)  The  Sun's  Evensong  Sigfrid  Karg-Elert 

William  E.  Zeuch 


Allegro  Risoluto  Theodore  Salome 

Edward  W.  Jenkins,  "22 


Chorus  from  The  Creation,  "The  Heavens  are  Telling" 

The  Perkins  Choir 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn 


THE  UPPER 

SCHOOL 

TOWER 

• 


The  Si 


8:30  A.  M. 
CHAPEL  EXERCISES  THE  DIRECTOR 

Anthem — Thy  Dwelling  Place  Brahms 

Hymn — Wondrous  Truths,  Septimus  Fraser,  '78 


9:00  -   12:00 
DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  SCHOOL  WORK 

IN  ALL  CLASSROOMS 

Visitors  are  invited  to  walk  about  the  buildings  and  to  visit  the  classes 


THURSDAY, 

3:3( 

THE  WHEELWRIGHT  BELLS 

4:0C 

THE  HOWE  MEMORIAL  EXERCISES 

DWIG 

THE  HON.  FRANCIS  HEl 

Chorus — A  Psalm  of  Life 

Words  by  Henry  \( 

Recitation — The  Hero 

Paulo  Giuliana,    3$ 

Processional — Anagnos  Day  ( 
Words  by  Emilie  Pc 

THE  HISTORICAL  ADDRESS 

The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re 
Words  by  Julia  Wa 

THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ALLEN  TABLET 

In  the  Museum 


nd  QDay 

OVEMBER  10 


\  M. 


CHIMED  BY  ALFRED  CORMIER,  '32 


Im. 

ND  THE  ANAGNOS  DAY  EXERCISES 

HALL 

/  APPLETON,  PRESIDING 

Ciro  Pinsuti 
I'lsworth  Longfellow 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

>ng       Juliet  R.  Perrella,  '12 
ison,  '82 


blic- 

Howe 


EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN,  D.  So 
Anonymous 


(Howe  Building 


JULIA  E.  BURNHAM,  '83 


2:00  P.  M. 
DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  FIELD  SPORTS 


BOYS'  FIELD 


Setting-Up  Exercises 
Wand  Drill 
Pyramids 
Tug-ofAVar 


GIRLS'  FIELD 

Arch  Ball  Games 
Flag  Relay 
Skip  Rope  Relay 
Tug-ofAVar 


If  weather  is  inclement,  demonstrations 

In  Swimming  Pool  In  Colby  Gymnasium 


»T™'*k^ 
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Over  tfie  c/oor  of  this  century  old  school  is 
a  cartouche  in  honor  of  Valentin  Hauy,  who 
in  Paris  in  1794  opened  the  first  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  world.  In  1826  Dr.  John  B.  Fisher 
brought  knowledge  of  this  work  to  Boston  and 
in  1829  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  America 
was  incorporated.  In  August  1832  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  began  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren without  sight  and  brought  into  being 
Perkins  Institution. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  MEETING 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
8:15  P.M. 

Prelude — Choral  in  A-minor  Cesar  Franck 

Edward  W.  Jenkins,  '22 

Chorus — The  Cornish  Bells  T.  Tertius  Noble 

Sung  antiphonally  by  the  Perkins  Choirs 

The  Convener  The  President  of  the  Corporation 

Robert  H.  Hallowell 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts 

The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ely 

The  Invocation  The  Archbishop  of  Boston 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  O'Connell 

The  Welcome  The  Mayor  of  Boston 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Curley 

Chorus — Invocation  John  J.  Duffy,  '19 

Solo  by  Robert  C.  Barrett,  '30 


The  Greetings 

From  Friends  and  Schools 
From  the  Alumnae 
From  the  Alumni 


Gabriel  Farrell 

M.  Eunice  French,  '89 

Charles  W.  Holmes,  '90 


Chorus — Then  and  Now  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  '22 

Words  by  Laura  E.  Richards 

The  Address  The  President  of  Dartmouth 

Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins 


Chorus — Exultate  Deo 


Mabel  Daniels 


Sung  in  Latin 


The  Benediction  The  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  (retired) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.  D. 


THEN  AND  NOW 

THE  CENTENNIAL  ODE 


Words  by  LAURA  E.  RICHARDS 


Music  by  EDWARD  W.  JENKINS.  '22 


With  darkened  eyes,  with  outstretched  hands. 

We  begged  our  bread  from  age  to  age; 
The  dim  despair  of  ancient  lands. 

The  saddest  line  on  earth's  dark  page. 

But  one  for  us  were  day  and  night; 

Helpless  and  hopeless  must  we  fare: 
For  us  not  any  star  was  bright. 

For  us  not  any  flower  was  fair. 

Darkness!  darkness!  doom  andsorrow; 

Waking  but  to  weep! 
No  joy  today,  no  hope  tomorrow; 

Close  the  eyes  and  sleep! 

But  see!  our  hands,  in  darkness  trained, 
Search  for  a  clue  the  tangled  ways; 

Our  ears,  through  listening  ages  strained, 
Catch  now  a  whisper  through  the  maze. 

Keen  minds  are  toiling  for  our  sake, 

Strong  hands  held  out  to  lead  us  on; 

The  whisper  grows:  "Awake!  awake! 

The  light,  the  light  may  yet  be  won!" 


Patience  still,  and  still  endeavor! 

Lift  your  hands,  your  eyes! 
Hope  once  born  is  born  forever: 

Wake!  awake!  arise! 

Today  our  hands  are  stretched  once  more. 

But  now  to  give,  but  not  to  gain; 
We  live  the  story  o'er  and  o'er 

Of  joy  triumphant  over  pain. 

Through  patience  comes  the  perfect  work. 

Through  labor  comes  the  quiet  mind; 
And  dim  despair  and  idle  irk 

For  evermore  are  left  behind. 

Onward!  ours  the  steeps  to  climb: 
Onward !  ours  the  songs  to  sing. 

Victory!  hear  the  voices  chime! 
Victory!  hear  the  echoes  ring! 

Though  we  see  nor  star  nor  sun, 

Loftier  heights  may  yet  be  won. 

For  the  Spirit,  heaven-bright, 

Knows  nor  earthly  dark  nor  light. 


INVOCATION 

Words  and  Music  Written  for  the  Centennial  by  JOHN  J.  DUFFY.  '19 


Emblem  of  Faith!  Thy  banner  to  the  breeze 

Hath  stood  the  test  of  these  twice  fifty  years! 

Thou  hast  outlived  all  doubts  and  ills  and  fears, 
And  hast  emerged  through  myriad  victories! 

Emblem  of  Faith!  May  we  through  courage  see 
And  bear  true  witness  to  thy  constancy! 

Spirit  of  Hope!  When  God's  omnipotence 

Hath  sealed  forever  man's  external  sight, 

And  in  its  stead  hath  given  an  inner  light; 

Man's  patience  lives  through  Thy  kind  vigilance! 

Spirit  of  Hope!  We  wake  in  thee  to  find 

That  though  our  eyes  see  not,  we  are  not  blind! 


Fountain  of  Love!  Like  to  a  mother's  cure. 

Thou  fold'st  thy  children  to  thy  loving  heart ! 
And  0!  thy  kindness  maketh  tears  to  start, 

Sweet  tears  of  gratitude  for  thee,  most  fair! 
Fountain  of  Love!  Heav'ns  blessing  comfort  thee 

Both  now  and  through  the  endless  years  to  be! 

Triumphant  Light!  Thou  hast  these  hundred  years 
Shown  us  the  way  from  darkness  unto  thee: 

Helped  us  to  mould  our  own  fine  destiny, 

And  wakened  us  from  cowardice  and  fears. 

Triumphant  Light!  Temple  of  Victory! 

Love's  monument  through  all  eternity! 


The  chorus  consists  of  one  hundred  members  of  the  Upper  School  choir  and  seventy-five  members  of  the   Lower  School 

with  several  seeing  members  of  the  faculty  participating. 
Numerals  after  names  indicate  the  year  of  graduation  or  of  completing  work  at  Perkins. 
Steinway  Piano  furnished  by  M.  Steinert  &  Sons. 
This  entire  program,  without  the  pictures,  is  printed  also  in  braille  for  those  who  read  only  that  type. 
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Symphony  hall 

Thursday  Evening,  November  10 
ADMIT  ONE  8.15  P.M. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

The  Centennial  Meeting 

Symphony  Hall 

Thursday  Evening,  November  10 
ADMIT  ONE  8. 1 5  P.  M. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

The  Centennial  Meeting 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Thursday  Evening,  November  10 


ADMIT  ONE 


8.15  P.M. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

The  Centennial  Meeting 

SYMPHONY  HALL 

Thursday  Evening,  November  10 

ADMIT  ONE  8.15  P.M. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 

Huntington  and  Massachusetts  Aves. 
"Please  Use  Mass.  Ave.  Entrance" 
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Thurs.  Eve.  at  8:15  § 


THE  CENTENNIAL  MEETING    \ 
PERKINS   INSTITUTION  S 


FLOOR 
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QREETINGS 


On  the  occasion  of  the 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
Perkins  Institution 


NOVEMBER  10,  1932 


Dear  Mr.  Farrell, 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend 
the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It 
would  give  me  genuine  pleasure  to  take  part  in  celebrating  an  in- 
stitution which  has  such  a  peculiarly  precious  significance  to  the 
blind  in  general  and  to  myself  in  particular.  But  I  am  now  engaged 
in  an  intensive  campaign  to  raise  money  for  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  the  10th  of  November  has  already  been 
booked  for  some  weeks. 

I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  my  grateful  indebtedness  to 
the  Massachusetts  School.  I  was  frequently  a  guest  of  the  Insti- 
tution when  I  was  a  little  girl.  It  was  wonderful  to  be  where  almost 
every  one  could  spell  into  my  hand,  and  all  were  interested  in  my 
education.  Besides,  in  those  early  years  Mr.  Anagnos  was  most 
kind  to  me,  and  round  his  friendship  cluster  some  of  the  happiest 
experiences  of  my  childhood.  Best  of  all,  the  teacher  who  has  been 
the  light  and  the  beauty  of  my  life  graduated  from  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  it  was  Mr.  Anagnos  who  sent  her  to  me.  Surely, 
words  are  inadequate  for  such  sacred  and  far-reaching  associa- 
tions. 

Another  reason  why  I  bless  the  Perkins  Institution  is,  it  was 
there  that  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  tried  his  experiment  with 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  lo!  at  the  touch  of  his  liberating  hand  she 
rose  to  a  human  life  from  the  tomb  of  darkness  and  silence. 
Through  her  Dr.  Howe  thus  opened  a  way  of  possible  rescue  for  all 
deaf  and  blind  people. 

With  all  the  other  blind  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  honor  of  the  really 
first  school  for  the  sightless  in  America.  I  bring  my  individual 
homage  to  Dr.  Howe  who  so  nobly  consecrated  his  patience  he 
labored  to  prove  to  an  indifferent  public  that  the  blind  could  and 
must  be  taught!  With  what  perseverance  he  sought  to  break  the 
universal  prejudice  that,  because  a  person  is  without  sight,  he  can- 
not do  anything  to  earn  a  living,  or  even  part  of  one!  All  of  us 
have  not  yet  overtaken  Dr.  Howe  in  vision,  social  wisdom  and  en- 
thusiasm for  progress.  How  few  of  us  foster,  as  he  did,  an  organi- 
zation equally  interested  in  all  the  blind  of  the  world!  How  few 
of  us  are  steadfast,  as  he  was,  in  maintaining  the  highest  standards 
of  education  and  usefulness !  Long  may  his  spirit  abide  with  us,  a 
challenge,  a  moving  force,  a  beacon  piercing  far  through  the  dark- 
ness that  still  covers  the  majority  of  the  blind  today ! 

With  cordial  greetings,  in  which  my  teacher  joins,  to  all  those 
who  are  to  be  assembled  with  you  on  an  occasion  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  blind,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Calvin  Coolidge,  Honorary  President 

Well  may  Perkins  be  proud  of  its  accomplishments  during  its 
first  one  hundred  years.  A  succession  of  three  superintendents, 
each  in  his  turn  attaining  first  rank  in  his  profession,  together  with 
the  continued  liberal  support  of  the  people  of  New  England,  has 
made  Perkins  Institution  the  best-known  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world.  Perkins  has  always  played  the  role  of  the  pioneer,  and 
has  supported  in  every  way  possible  all  forward-looking  movements 
for  the  blind  during  the  past  century.  Among  its  alumni  are  num- 
bered business  men,  lawyers,  authors,  musicians,  social  workers, 
and  educators  who  have  won  national  and  international  reputation. 
This  has  gone  far  toward  raising  blind  people  in  the  estimation  of 
the  public. 

Perkins  has  become  a  national  rather  than  a  local  institution. 
America  is  proud  of  it.  All  workers  for  the  blind  are  looking  to 
it  to  lead  the  way  toward  even  greater  achievements  in  our  field 
of  endeavor. 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  I  extend 
to  you  and  to  Perkins  Institution  most  hearty  congratulations  upon 
this  happy  occasion. 

Robert  B.  Irwin, 

Executive  Director 
October  14,  1932 


AMERICAN  BRAILLE  PRESS 

FOR  WAR  AND  CIVILIAN  BLIND,  Inc. 

New  York  and  Paris 

The  American  Braille  Press  and  myself  send  you  our  warmest 
greetings  and  express  our  unbounded  admiration  for  your  noble 
work  and  the  inspiration  you  have  given  us  in  our  common  cause 
of  helpfulness  for  the  blind. 

Wm.  Nelson  Cromwell, 

President,  American  Braille  Press 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

NEW  YORK 
(Telegram) 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PERKINS  ON  ONE  HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY  STOP  WE  GREATLY  APPRECIATE  THE 
INTEREST  ALWAYS  SHOWN  BY  THE  INSTITUTION  AND 
ITS  OFFICERS  IN  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  STOP  DR  ALLEN 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  FIRST  AMERICAN  SIGHT  SAVING 
CLASS  STOP  REGRET  I  CANNOT  BE  PRESENT  PERSONALLY 
SOCIETY  WILL  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  MR  VAN  CLEVE 
AND  MISS  MARY  EMMA  SMITH 

LEWIS  H  CARRIS 

MANAGING  DIRECTOR 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  do  want  to  send  a  message  of  most  warm  congratulation 
both  on  the  splendid  record  of  its  one  hundred  years  and  on  the 
fine  program  arranged  for  its  Centennial  Exercises.  May  you  have 
a  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  celebration  and  a  rich  service 
during  the  coming  century. 

L.  B.  Chamberlain 

Recording  Secretary 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  feel  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  richly  blessed  service  by 
the  Perkins  Institution.  The  vast  extent  of  good  which  your  truly 
remarkable  Institution  has  accomplished  is  stirring  to  appreciative 
admirers  throughout  our  country.  This  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  has  been  richly  favored  with  benefits  from  your  accomplish- 
ments, especially  through  your  book  production.  Your  gifts  of 
light  and  guidance  to  the  open  minds  behind  blinded  eyes  through 
your  century  of  labor  have  enriched  humanity. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  wishes  for  you  the  greatest 
accomplishment  for  good  in  the  many,  many  years  of  your  future. 

Paul  Sperry, 

Director 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTING  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  THE   ADULT  BLIND 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind  is  so  indebted  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  that  it  would  be  derelict  in  its 
duties  were  this  not  publicly  acknowledged  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Centennial  Exercises. 

For  thirty  years,  many  of  your  busiest  directors,  trustees,  and 
staff  members  have  found  time  to  supplement  their  participation 
in  your  activities  in  the  education  of  youth  by  also  directing,  par- 
ticipating in,  and  contributing  to  our  activities  for  the  adult  blind. 

We  join  with  many  others,  whom  you  have  helped,  in  wishing 
you  many  more  years  of  increasing  usefulness. 

J.  Amory  Jeffries,  Jr., 

President 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Department  of  Education 

Those  who  have  befriended  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  vision 
and  leadership  of  those  who  founded  and  have  sustained  the  work 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth  in  particular  are  especially  in- 
debted to  this  splendid  school  for  the  facilities  which  it  has  made 
available  for  the  blind  youth  of  our  State. 

I  am  happy  to  send  my  cordial  greetings  on  the  occasion  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  school  and 
to  wish  for  its  success  in  the  future. 

Payson  Smith 
Commissioner  of  Education 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Speaking  for  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Public  Wel- 
fare and  his  advisory  board,  I  pay  high  tribute  and  gratitude  to 
Doctor  Howe.  He  gallantly  fought  a  life-long  battle  for  the  under- 
privileged and  handicapped.  Of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  the  first  State  Board  of  our  country,  he  was  the  first 
effective  chairman.  He  lifted  its  thought  and  action  to  a  high 
plane;  with  rare  intelligence,  a  social  mind  and  the  spirit  of  a 
great  pioneer. 

Jeffrey  R.  Brackett, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
Public  Education  Service 

To  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  commemorating  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Rhode  Island  extends  sympathetic  greetings 
of  earnest  congratulations  and  offers  its  tribute  of  high  honor  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  its  noble  service,  of  which  Rhode  Island 
has  been  a  recipient  for  eighty-seven  years. 

Fortunate  indeed  has  been  Rhode  Island  in  the  education  of  its 
blind  children  and  youth  in  one  of  America's  noblest  institutions. 

Walter  E.  Ranger, 

Commissioner  of  Education 


STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
State  House,  Concord,  N.  H. 

On  November  9  you  are  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Perkins  Institution,  and  to  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
events  that  this  section  of  the  country  has  celebrated  in  many  years, 
because  Perkins  has  given  light  to  so  many  of  our  young  blind 
people ;  this  is  certainly  one  institution  that  is  indispensable.  Each 
time  I  visit  Perkins,  it  proves  to  me  the  far-sightedness  of  those 
people  who  lived  so  many  years  ago  in  establishing  a  plan  that 
makes  one  think  of  a  village  of  homes  more  than  an  institution. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sends  you  greetings  for  the  excellent 
work  you  have  done  for  her  younger  blind  people  throughout  these 
many  years. 

Jay  H.  Corliss, 

Secretary 


STATE  OF  VERMONT 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Montpelier 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Perkins  Institution  on  the  com- 
pletion of  one  hundred  years  of  successful  training  and  teaching. 
During  this  one  hundred  years,  due  to  your  efforts,  many  have  gone 
from  your  Institution  able  to  lead  useful  lives  in  spite  of  their 
infirmity,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  as  you  continue  in  this  most  use- 
ful field,  your  accomplishment  in  the  future  may  be  even  greater 
than  in  the  past. 

The  State  of  Vermont  appreciates  what  you  have  done  for  the 
wards  of  the  State.  Our  association  with  your  institution  has 
always  been  most  pleasant  and  our  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success  go  with  you. 

W.  H.  Dyer, 

Commissioner 


STATE  OF  MAINE 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 

Augusta,  Maine 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  service  performed  by  you  and  your  staff.  In  contacts 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  I  have  always 
received  the  utmost  consideration  and  cooperation.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  to  voice  the  hope  that 
your  institution  will  be  as  forward-looking  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

Geo.  W.  Leadbetter, 
Commissioner  of  Health  and  Welfare 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Office  of  the 

Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

The  New  England  states  are  justifiably  proud  of  the  eminent 
and  pioneer  contributions  of  Perkins  Institution  to  work  for  the 
blind  and  to  a  specialized  work  for  the  deaf.  Now  and  always  it 
has  been  distinguished  in  this  field  for  leadership  and  service. 
Connecticut  joins  with  its  sister  states,  on  this  anniversary  occa- 
sion, in  sending  greetings  and  felicitations.  Since  1833  Connecticut 
pupils  have  shared  in  the  unparalleled  opportunities  offered  by  this 
outstanding  and  generous  institution,  and  we  are  profoundly 
grateful. 

Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 

Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Secretary 


THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

The  great  guiding  genius  of  the  early  years  of  the  Perkins 
Institution — Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe — was  also  an  active  inspira- 
tion in  the  founding  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  at  North- 
ampton. 

Because  of  this  common  bond,  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of 
The  Clarke  School  take  special  pleasure  and  pride  in  extending 
their  congratulations  on  the  completion  of  a  full  century  of  dis- 
tinguished service  for  the  blind,  anticipating  still  greater  achieve- 
ment in  the  century  just  beginning. 

Bessie  N.  Leonard, 

Principal 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  greets  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  it  completes  a  century  of  gallant  service  to 
humanity. 

Not  the  blind  alone,  but  the  deaf  as  well,  owe  gratitude  to  the 
Perkins  Institution;  for  it  was  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  his 
friend  Horace  Mann,  who  in  1843  brought  back  from  Germany  the 
story  of  speech  for  the  deaf.  It  was  Dr.  Howe  who  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  oral  method,  who  encouraged  Gardiner  Greene 
Hubbard  and  other  parents  of  deaf  children  to  secure  a  charter  for 
Clarke  School  at  Northampton  in  1867 ;  and  it  was  Dr.  Howe  who 
with  Dexter  S.  King  induced  the  Boston  School  Committee  to  open 
the  first  free  public  day  school  for  the  deaf,  sixty-three  years  ago 
this  very  day,  November  10,  1869. 

Greeting  and  honor  to  Perkins  Institution  and  to  Dr.  Howe's 
memory  from  the  Horace  Mann. 

Mabel  E.  Adams,  Principal 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School 

Waverley,  Mass. 

To  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Greetings : 

The  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  can  in  no  better  way  ex- 
press its  greetings  on  your  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  than  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  common  debt  we  owe  our  benefacfor  and 
founder,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  was  aptly  called  "One  of  the 
Great  Heroes  of  Humanity".    He  voiced  the  cry  of  humanitarian- 


ism  for  the  obscure  of  mind  as  well  as  the  obscure  of  vision,  and 
was  known  as  the  man  who  gave  the  first  cry  of  "A  Man  Over- 
board". He  provided  for  the  housing  of  our  institution  under 
your  roof  for  eight  years  from  1848  to  1856,  and  was  its  sponsor 
and  director  from  1846  to  1875. 

May  we  congratulate  you  on  your  century  of  perpetuation  of 
his  work  and  do  our  share  to  echo  on  the  voice  of  humanitarianism 
that  has  reached  so  far. 

Ransom  A.  Greene,  M.  D., 

Superintendent 


THE  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

New  York,  New  York 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal 
To  Perkins — On  Her  Centennial  Anniversary: 

With  sentiments  of  high  esteem  and  kind  regard  we  of  The 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  today  would 
splendidly  crown  your  brow  with  laurel  green  and  fragrant.  You 
have  come  a  long  way  to  this  memorable  milestone.  We  honor  you 
for  great  achievement.  We  take  pride  in  what  you  have  done  of 
distinguished  service  to  the  blind  of  your  own  family  and  of  the 
larger  circle  here  in  our  own  land  and  in  the  wide  world.  In  your 
hour  of  happy  awareness  of  the  estimation  in  which  you  are  held 
as  thousands  turn  their  thoughts  and  affectionate  regard  to  you, 
celebrating  one  hundred  years  of  well  spent  life,  we  join  with  them 
in  rejoicings  and  plaudits.  And  in  felicitating  you  upon  the  cen- 
tury past  in  which  we  have  walked  side  by  side  we  bid  you  envision 
a  yet  wider  unfolding  field  of  service  and  invite  you  with  us  earnest- 
ly to  strive  that  we  may  "bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew 
not;  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known;  make  darkness 
light  before  them." 

The  Board  of  Managers,  the  Teachers 
and  Staff,  the  Pupils,  and  the  Principal 
of  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  fall  came  Julius  R.  Friedlander  to 
Philadelphia,  to  light  the  torch  of  educational  opportunity  for  the 
blind  of  Pennsylvania.  The  school  he  founded — The  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind — soon  spread  its  benign 
influence  to  the  adjoining  states  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland. 

During  the  centenary  of  the  school's  existence  over  three 
thousand  sightless  youth  have  enjoyed  its  facilities.  It  is  one  of 
a  triad  of  privately  managed  schools  located  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  which  have  profoundly  influenced  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  and  whose  influence  has  reached 
into  foreign  countries. 

The  Pennsylvania  school — Overbrook,  as  it  is  familiarly  known 
— will  celebrate  its  centenary  early  in  1933.  This  sister  school 
congratulates  the  Perkins  Institution  upon  having  rounded  out  a 
full  century  of  useful  service  for  those  handicapped  by  blindness, 
and  expresses  the  wish  that  it  may  look  hopefully  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  usefulness. 

0.  H.  Burritt,  Principal 


CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  was  settled  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts, 
thereby  binding  the  two  struggling  colonies  with  the  strongest  of 
all  human  ties,  those  of  blood.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  later  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  Connecticut  was  begun  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  influence  of  Perkins  Institution.  To  Joel  T.  Smith,  George  H. 
Marshall,  Lillian  M.  Russell  and  other  Perkins  graduates  is  largely 
due  the  organizing  of  efforts  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  It  is  therefore  most  fitting 
that  the  blind  of  Connecticut,  and  all  organizations  devoted  to  their 
interest,  extend  felicitations  to  Perkins  upon  the  completion  of 
one  hundred  years  of  service  in  their  behalf. 

Gordon  Hicks,  Superintendent 


FROM  LADY  CAMPBELL 

As  one  whose  connection  with  the  Staff  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution dates  back  sixty-two  years,  I  send  hearty  congratulations, 
on  this  100th  anniversary. 

I  recall  with  pleasure,  the  happy  years  I  spent  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  building,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  So.  Boston. 
What  an  inspiring  outlook  there  was  from  the  roof  of  that  building 
over  the  surrounding  country  and  Boston  harbour. 

At  that  time,  Dr.  Howe  was  gradually  giving  up  active  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  "Perkins",  but  his  spirit  of  progress 
still  influenced  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

After  two  years  service,  I  was  one  of  those  chosen  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Campbell  to  assist  him  in  establishing 
a  school  in  England  (The  Royal  Normal  College)  that  would  give 
the  youthful  blind  of  that  country,  a  practical  education,  both 
literary  and  musical,  and  thus  fit  them  to  become  self-sustaining 
citizens. 

Before  he  went  to  Leipsic  and  Berlin  for  further  study  of 
music,  Sir  Francis  Campbell  had  been  for  eleven  years  Musical 
Director  at  the  Perkins  Institute.  When  starting  a  new  school  for 
the  blind  in  England,  he  asked  Dr.  Howe  to  release  four  valued 
members  of  the  staff  at  "Perkins",  in  order  that  they  might  intro- 
duce into  The  Royal  Normal  College,  the  modern  methods  of  train- 
ing which  had  been  so  successful  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

With  his  accustomed  broad  outlook,  Dr.  Howe  generously 
granted  this  request.  Ever  afterwards  there  was  a  happy  rivalry 
between  the  two  schools,  each  trying  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
blind  and  overcome  the  prejudice  that  existed  against  employing 
them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sighted.  Today,  as  in  the  past', 
other  schools  look  to  Perkins  for  leadership  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  youthful  blind. 

Long  may  it  retain  that  proud  position. 

Sophia  E.  Campbell, 

Lady  Supt.  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  1875-1912. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Department  of  Sociology 

Perkins  has  an  abiding  place  in  my  heart,  from  which  nothing 
could  ever  snatch  it.  On  this  great  and  distinguished  occasion  in 
its  history  I  shall  indeed  be  with  you.    I  shall  think  within  myself 


of  what  shall  be  said  of  its  origin,  of  its  long  line  of  achievements, 
and  of  its  high  and  honorable  service  to  mankind.  May  the  occasion 
be  a  success  in  every  possible  way,  and  worthy  of  so  illustrious  an 
institution. 

Harry  Best. 


FROM  THE  ALUMNAE 

The  members  of  the  Perkins  Institution  Alumnae  Association 
are  most  happy  to  extend  greetings  to  our  alma  mater  on  this 
occasion. 

Though  scattered  through  eighteen  states,  with  one  in  Canada 
and  another  in  China,  in  spirit  all  are  here.  For  nearly  half  of  the 
hundred  years  which  we  celebrate,  we  have  worked  as  an  associa- 
tion, endeavoring  to  pay  in  some  measure  the  great  debt  we  owe 
to  Perkins, — not  alone  for  an  education,  but  for  nurture  in  childhood, 
guidance  and  inspiration  in  youth,  and  sympathetic  understanding 
and  encouragement  in  young  womanhood.  We  feel  that  we  can 
only  pay  this  debt  by  upholding  and  passing  on  to  others  those 
principles  for  which  Perkins  has  stood  through  the  years.  Thus 
may  we  help  to  make  the  influence  of  her  second  century  even 
greater  than  the  first. 

Mary  Eunice  French. 


FROM  THE  ALUMNI 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  pay  this  tribute  to  our  Alma  Mater, 
on  behalf  of  her  Alumni. 

To  her  we  owe  a  debt  which  can  never  be  paid;  not  merely 
for  our  academic  education,  but  for  character  building  and  for 
placing  in  our  hands  the  keys  to  the  doors  of  life's  opportunities. 
For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

Of  her  outstanding  leadership  and  reputation  in  her  special 
field  of  endeavor  we  are  justly  proud. 

That  these  attainments  will  increase  we  are  confident.  That 
she  will  render  ever  larger  service  to  her  sons  and  daughters  of 
tomorrow  and  that  her  pre-eminence  will  not  fail,  is  our  conviction. 

Our  Alma  Mater, — we,  your  sons  of  yesterday,  affectionately 
salute  you,  on  this,  the  occasion  of  your  first  Centennial ! 

Charles  W.  Holmes. 


"  Tower  that  stands  beside  the  river, 
Strong  and  beautiful,  you  are 

Pictured  in  my  heart  forever, 
Pointing  to  the  evening  star  I " 
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THE    PROGRESS 

of 
PERKINS 

^he  story  of  a  school  for  the  visually  handicapped 
where  through  a  century  new  ways  have  been 
blazed   which   have  led  from  darkness  to   light. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

AND 

MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


HOME 

c&he  Terkins  Tlan  of  family 
Cottage  Lijey 

(^°HE  aim  of  Perkins  Institu- 
\^J  tion  is  to  socialize  its  pupils. 
Education  is  life  and  the  test  of 
life  is  the  ability  to  live  with 
others.  A  handicap  such  as  blind- 
ness makes  normal  living  doubly 
hard ;  therefore,  the  primary  task 
of  a  school  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped is  to  qualify  its  pupils  to  take  their  places  in  normal  life. 

Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first  director,  was  early  convinced 
that  adjustment  to  normal  life  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
institutional  living.  In  order  to  approximate  the  socializing 
influence  of  home  life,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  separating  the 
children  into  cottages  or  families. 

In  1870  Dr.  Howe  secured  funds  to  build  four  cottages.  In 
these  the  girls  lived  as  in  families  and  did  their  share  of  the 
household  duties.  When  the  school  moved  to  Watertown  in 
1912,  the  new  buildings  gave  this  same  opportunity  to  the  boys. 
Now  all  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  live  in  cottages,  giving  the 
advantage  of  constant  association.  In  this  way  the  pupils 
learn  how  to  live  with  others,  share  in  home  duties  and  acquire 
that  socialization  which  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
primary  aim  of  Perkins. 

Set  in  the  midst  of  thirty-four  acres  of  landscaped  grounds, 
the  buildings  at  Watertown  lend  themselves  to  the  socializing 
principle.  The  cottages  are  grouped  about  closes,  giving  the 
appearance  of  streets  with  houses  on  two  sides.     In  each  house 
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is  a  spacious  living  room,  a  dining  room  with  small  tables,  and 
comfortable  bedrooms.     In  front  of  each  cottage  is  a  garden. 

While  emphasis  is  placed  upon  home  life  at  Perkins,  the 
pupils  keep  their  contacts  with  their  own  homes  through  the 
usual  school  vacations.  All  go  home  at  Christmas  and  Easter, 
and  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  summer. 


^he  Qirls'  Qottages 


Fisher 
May 


Brooks 
Oliver 


c&he  ^oys  Qottages 


Bridgman 
Tompkins 


Eliot 
Moulton 
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SCHOOL 

c&he  'Window  through  IjOhich 
(Light  Qomes 

6"7)EFORE  the  founding  of 
<J-s  Perkins  the  blind  were 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  charity. 
Perkins  struck  a  new  note  —  that 
the  blind  could  be  educated  and 
equipped  for  normal  life.  Now 
it  is  granted  that  every  blind  child 
has  the  same  right  to  education 
as   his   seeing  brother  or   sister. 

Education  is  the  foundation  stone   upon    which    Perkins    has 

built  through  the  century. 

Perkins  is  primarily  a  school  offering  a  complete  curriculum 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  Those  who  qualify  for 
college  live  at  Perkins  and  attend  one  of  the  neighboring  uni- 
versities, while  others  remain  at  the  school  after  graduation  for 
advanced  courses  in  crafts  and  music.  Special  courses  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  which  are  attended  by  many  foreign 
students,  are  offered  by  Harvard  University  and  conducted  at 
Perkins. 

The  content  of  instruction  at  Perkins  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  offered  in  the  public  schools  or  in  private  residential 
schools.  The  media  of  instruction,  however,  are  different.  Pic- 
tures cannot  be  used  and  the  schoolrooms  have  no  blackboards. 
There  is  much  oral  instruction  and  the  groups  taught  are  small. 
Classes  usually  average  five  or  six  pupils.  Proportionately  more 
teachers  are  therefore  necessary  in  a  school  for  the  blind  and 
there  is  more  individual  attention.  In  the  classrooms  many  in- 
teresting instruments  of  instruction  are  used,  such  as  raised  maps, 


special  frames  for  arithmetic  and  slates  for  writing.  Pencil  writing 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  taught  from  the  earliest  days  of  Perkins, 
although  it  is  not  taught  at  many  schools  for  the  blind. 

The  primary  difference  between  schools  for  those  with  and 
without  sight  rests  upon  the  books  used  and  the  sense  employed 
in  their  reading.  Textbooks  for  the  blind  are  embossed  in  a 
system  of  raised  points  called  braille.  These  books  are  read 
through  the  sense  of  touch  by  passing  the  fingers  over  the  dots. 
Those  who  have  to  use  that  method  of  reading  are  considered 
educationally  blind. 

Perkins  admits  as  pupils  those  totally  blind  and  those  having 
one  tenth  or  less  vision,  the  two  groups  being  about  equally 
divided.  Pupils  with  more  vision  should  attend  sight-saving 
classes  in  public  schools  where  large  type  books  are  used ;  more- 
over, such  children  should  not  be  classified  as  blind. 

The  Upper  School  is  divided  into  the  Boys'  section  and  the 
Girls'  with  a  principal  in  charge  of  each. 


Finger  reading 
under  the  trees 


Pencil  writing 
in  the  classroom 
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CDising  gracefully  aboDe  the  delicate  tracery  of 

■*■  Vj,  the  Qothic  windows  and  cloister  arches  is  the 

LoXver  School  fleche  —  symbol  of  youth  and  hope. 

/^-S>HE  Kindergarten  or  the  Lower 
\j_J  School,  as  it  is  now  called 
because  it  carries  its  pupils  to  the 
sixth  grade,  is  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  Michael  Anagnos,  the 
second  director  of  Perkins.  Before 
its  establishment  in  1887  the  Insti- 
tution received  only  pupils  over 
nine  years  of  age.  Now  they 
are  admitted  at  the  age  of  five,  which  brings  them  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  more  formative  years  of  life. 

The  four  cottages  of  the  Lower  School,  each  with  its  class- 
rooms, form  three  sides  of  a  beautiful  quadrangle,  while  the 
fourth  side  contains  the  library,  gymnasium,  and  assembly  hall. 

Educationally,  the  Lower  School  is  coordinated  with  the  Upper 
School.  Instruction  is  conducted  on  the  principles  of  progressive 
education,  and  the  teachers  are  always  eager  to  adopt  new  methods 
and  to  adapt  devices  for  the  use  of  young  blind  children. 


Like 

all  children, 

ours  love  to  wade 
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Nature  study 
begins  early 


When  they  first  enter,  most  pupils  need  more  than  schooling. 
Acquired  habits  must  be  changed  and  they  must  be  taught  to 
face  life  courageously.  Through  the  devoted  care  of  matrons  and 
teachers  this  is  accomplished.  Here  again  the  primary  purpose 
is  to  socialize  or  to  teach  how  to  live  with  others. 

In  the  Lower  School  originated  many  innovations  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  In  1894  corrective  gymnastics  were 
introduced.  In  1916  psychological  testing  of  pupils  was  begun. 
In  1924  a  specialist  in  speech  correction  was  added  to  the  staff. 
In  1932  the  department  of  personnel  coordinated  all  these  efforts 
and  now  all  resources  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  are  available 
to  help  in  the  adjustment  of  the  problem  child.  The  physical 
care  of  the  children  is  assured  by  resident  nurses,  attending 
physicians  and  dentists. 

The  four  Lower  School  cottages  are: 

for  the  Kindergarten  Tupils  for  the  Trimary  Tupils 


Anagnos 
Bradlee 

V 


Potter 
Glover 


\? 
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c(do  ^ake  a  Contributory  Tlace  in  (Life 
Is  the  Qoal  of  the  ^lind 

PERKINS  has  always  felt  a  lifelong  interest  in  her  pupils. 
i-  Even  after  they  have  completed  their  studies,  the  school  has 
tried  to  guide  and  help  them.  A  field  worker  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  and  since  1915  placement  of  pupils  and  ex-pupils  has 
been  undertaken,  although  this  is  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

To  qualify  pupils  adequately  for  life  work  is  a  distinct  function 
of  the  school.  Two  problems  are  involved:  first,  the  study  of 
the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  the  pupils;  second,  on  the  basis  of 
these  studies  to  train  pupils  to  take  a  rightful  and  contributory 
place  in  life. 

To  meet  the  first  problem  a  department  of  personnel  is  main- 
tained. It  is  the  task  of  this  department  to  determine  the 
aptitudes  of  pupils,  to  overcome  any  personal  difficulties,  and  to 
guide  into  fields  of  occupation  where  the  largest  contribution 
can  be  given  and  the  fullest  life  assured. 

Special  vocational  training  is  an  established  part  of  the  school. 
Instruction  has  always  been  given  in  the  traditional  trades  for 


Boys  work 
at  the  loom 


And  in 
gardens,  too 


the  blind.  Qualified  workers  have  been  sent  out  in  the  field  of 
music,  as  teachers  and  tuners,  as  well  as  in  the  various  trades. 
In  1910  the  teaching  of  household  economics  was  introduced 
and  is  now  carried  on  in  Bennett  Cottage,  a  model  house  built 
for  this  purpose.  Domestic  service  and  child  nursing  are  in- 
creasing avenues  of  opportunity. 

In  addition,  there  are  few  of  the  learned  professions  in  which 
graduates  have  not  found  success  and  rendered  service. 


Graduates  of  Perki 

ns 

iave  a  fine  record  of  achievement.    How 

men  and  women    h; 

we 

overcome  the  obstacle    of  bl 

indness  is 

revealed  by  the  long  ] 

ist  of  successful  former  students.  In  a  survey 

taken  of  100  graduates, 

it  was  found  that  they  were 

employed 

as  follows : 

Composer 

1 

Doctors  of  Osteopathy 

4 

Author 

1 

Factory  Foremen 

4 

Linguist 

1 

Poultrymen 

4 

Politician 

1 

Educational  Executives 

5 

Clergymen 

2 

Piano  Tuners 

10 

Lecturers 

2 

Dictaphone  Operators 

10 

Upholsterers 

2 

Business  Men 

14 

Lawyers 

3 

Teachers 

15 

Farmers 

3 

Musicians 

17 
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"  Music  Hath  Charais9? 

c&he  One  tyine  cArt  the  ^Blind  Qan  Enjoy 

£7y/*USIC  is  taught  at  Perkins  for  its  vocational  possibili- 
>-^  "  *"  ties  and  also  for  the  enrichment  of  the  aesthetic  life. 
Pupils  have  every  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  under  the  direction  of  twelve 
teachers.  Sixty-eight  pianos  in  separate  practice  rooms  and  a 
new  four-manual  organ  give  opportunity  for  effective  study. 

The  Chorus  has  a  wide  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  sing- 
ing. The  annual  concert  of  Christmas  music  and  the  spring 
concert,  usually  given  in  Boston,  delight  thousands  and  give 
pleasure  to  the  participants.  The  Girls'  Glee  Club  is  another 
avenue  of  musical  expression. 

A  normal  course  provides  training  for  teachers,  and  talented 
pupils  study  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  The 
Maria  Kemble  Oliver  Fund  enables  many  to  attend  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  the  Opera,  and  many  worth  while  recitals  and 
concerts  in  Boston. 


Qirls'  Qlee  Club 
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"On  your  mark" 
ready  for  a  sprint 


The  question  is  often  asked  at  Perkins,  "Are  blind  children 
normal  children?"  This  may  best  be  answered  by  listing  some 
of  the  activities  that  engage  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 


jBcrys 

Annual  gymnasium  exhibition 

Inter-school  track  meets 

Inter-cottage  football 

Boy  Scouting 

Junior  Prom 

Hockey 


Qirls 

Spring  croquet  tournament 

Inter-cottage  field  day 

Swimming 

Dancing 

Skating 

Hiking 


Social  dancing  in  Dwight  Hall 
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The  Workshop 

'Where  ^lind  oMen  and  IsOomen  'Demonstrate  the  Trinciple 
of  Self-Support  and  'ffligh  S)uality  liOork 

^HE  first  principle  laid 
^-s  down  by  Dr.  Howe  was 
that  the  blind  should  be  self- 
supporting.  To  demonstrate 
this  he  opened,  in  1850,  The 
Workshop  in  South  Boston. 
In  1930  a  new  building  was 
erected  on  the  old  site. 

Twenty  blind  men  and 
women  are  employed  in 
mattress  making,  cane  seat- 
ing, re-stringing  tennis  rack- 
ets, and  similar  occupations. 
Although  its  primary  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  work  that  the 
blind  can  do,  it  depends  for  its  existence  upon  trade  secured 
in  the  open  market  and  for  its  success  upon  the  quality  of  the 
work  done. 

Dr.  Howe  in  a  report  on  industrial  work  written  in  1839 
said:  "We  desire  purchasers  to  come  to  our  shop  not  with  a 
view  to  being  charitable  but  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  them- 
selves." Through  the  century  all  patronage  has  been  solicited 
on  this  basis. 

Orders  and  inquiries  will  be  received  at  the  salesroom  at  133 
Newbury  Street,  Boston,  and  our  trucks  will  call  by  phoning 
that  office  at  KENmore  1722. 
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The  Howe  Memorial  Press 


'Which  Troduces  braille  <23oo/y,  oM.usic,  Qames, 
^Writing  oTftachines,  and  Other  cAppliances 

77  *  ")HEN  Mr.  Anagnos  became  director  in  1876,  books  and 

\jU   appliances  for  the  education  of  the  blind  were  difficult 

to  secure.     He  therefore  established  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 

which  was  the  first  printing  press  to  be  connected  with  any 

school  for  the  blind. 

From  its  foundation  in  1880  the  Press  has  produced  books  in 
raised  type,  first  in  the  Boston  Line  Letter,  invented  by  Dr.  Howe, 
and  later  in  braille.  Books  are  published  independently  and  also 
for  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Books  from  the  Press  and  from  every  other  source  make  up 
the  Perkins  Library  of  21,000  braille  volumes.  These  are  not 
only  used  for  school  purposes  but  over  22,000  volumes  a  year 
are  circulated  by  mail  among  blind  adults  in  New  England. 
The  special  "blindiana"  library  is  the  finest  in  America  and 
contains  everything  obtainable  on  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  A  historical  museum  displays  interesting  para- 
phernalia used  by  the  blind. 

A  new  function  of  the  Press  is 
the  production  for  use  by  the 
blind  of  playing  cards,  checkers, 
dominoes,  and  other  games. 
Orders  for  these  games  come  from 
all  over  the  world. 


wmm 


Braille  writers,  slates  for  hand- 
writing, grooved  boards  for  pen- 
cil writing  and  other  technical 
apparatus  are  also  manufactured. 
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Qames  for  the  Blind 
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1832 


cAnagnos 


cAll 


eru 


1932 


^arrell 


First  DIRECTOR— 18324876,  44  years 

SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  1821,  and  doctor  of  medicine;  took  part 
in  the  Greek  Revolution,  1824-1830;  first  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  1832;  began  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  1837;  introduced  teaching  of  articulate 
speech  to  deaf  mutes  in  this  country,  1844;  established 
first  school  for  feeble-minded,  1848;  founded  the 
Workshop,  1850;  active  in  anti-slavery  movement, 
1857;  member  of  a  Federal  commission,  which  led 
to  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  1863;  Chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  1865;  introduced  the  cottage  system,  1870;  at 
his  death,  1876,  hailed  as  the  Massachusetts  Philanthropist,  and  Servant 
of  Humanity. 

Second  DIRECTOR— 1876-1906,  30  years 

MICHAEL  ANAGNOS,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Athens;  honorary  degree,  M.  A.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1892;  interpreter  to  Dr.  Howe  during  relief 
work  in  Greece,  1867;  secretary  to  Dr.  Howe  at  South 
Boston,  1868;  married  Julia  Romana  Howe,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe,  1870; 
second  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  1876;  began 
object  teaching  collection,  1877;  established  Howe 
Memorial  Press,  1880;  started  the  special  reference 
library  on  the  blind,  1880;  founded  the  Kindergarten, 
1887;  sent  teacher  to  Helen  Keller,  1887,  and  brought  her  to  Perkins, 
1889-1893;  began  sloyd,  1890;  introduced  Swedish  gymnastics,  1892;  began 
home  teaching  of  adult  blind,  1898;  died  in  Rumania,  1906. 
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Third  DIRECTOR— 1907-1931,  24  years 


EDWARD  ELLIS  ALLEN,  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1884;  one  year  student  of  medicine;  honorary 
degree  of  D.  Sc,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1930; 
teacher  at  Royal  Normal  College,  London,  1885-1888; 
teacher  at  Perkins,  1888-1890;  head  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
1890-1907;  third  director  of  Perkins,  1907;  rebuilt 
school  at  Watertown,  1912;  started  first  public  school 
sight-saving  classes,  1913;  introduced  psychological 
testing,  1916;  founded  the  Harvard  Course  for  train- 
ing workers  with  the  blind,  1921;  Director  Emeritus,  1931;  Lecturer  on 
the  faculty  of  Harvard,  1925. 

Fourth  DIRECTOR— 1931 -,  1  year 

GABRIEL  FARRELL,  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, 1911;  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  1915 ; 
graduate  student  in  social  ethics  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1913-1915;  General  Secretary  of  Norwood  Civic 
Association,  1913-1914;  Chaplain,  U.  S.  Army,  1918- 
1919;  active  in  educational  work  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  1915-1930;  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
Home  Quarterly  and  writer  of  Bible  Lessons  for  The 
Church  Herald  printed  in  braille,  1926-1930;  fourth 
director  of  Perkins  Institution,  1931;  established  the 
Department  of  Personnel  and  Research,  1932,  and  a  special  Department 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  1932. 
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"Seeing" 
spring  tulips 


This  Little  Girl 

X  T  the  age  of  ten  This  Little  Girl  lost  her  sight,  was  badly 
^-^*  crippled,  and  had  the  tips  of  her  fingers  destroyed,  so 
that  it  was  thought  that  she  could  never  walk  or  read. 

Now  at  thirteen  she  walks  with  only  a  slight  limp,  and 
reads  readily  with  her  fingers.  While  credit  must  be  given  to 
those  who  cared  for  her,  one  must  not  overlook  the  indomi- 
table will  and  steadfast  purpose  of  This  Little  Girl. 

Such  are  the  pupils  of  Terkins .' 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 
I  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind  the  sum  of dollars  ($ )  for  the  general  uses  and 

purposes  of  said  corporation. 
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COPY    BY    GABRIEL    FARRELL 

LAYOUT   BY    NELSON   COON 

PRINTING    BY  THE   SOUTHGATE   PRESS 


/frtCft  Ifl-nrl  M^c_    rnrJppp^J^ 

Everyone  who  is  sympathetic  at 
all  has  a  kindly  regard  for  the  blind. 
Today  the  Perkins  Insjjjpte  at  Water- 
town  closes  exercises  commemorating 
its  100th  anniversary.  That  institu- 
tion is  noted  as  a  wonderful  home 
where  many  have  overcome  their 
handicaps,  to  a  degree.  Graduates  of 
Perkins  have  contributed  a  four-man- 
ual organ  to  be  dedicated,  and  a 
number  of  those  who  have  attained 
distinction  will  take  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises. 


Bo j Te 77.  M4 .w.,   Trj i/e  Uh     . 

ELY  BACK  AT 

STATE  HOUSE 



Smile  Offsets  Lost  Weight 

— Youngman  Missing  at 

Council  Session 


T 


By  DONALD  R.  WAUGH 

Joseph  B.  Eley,  Governor  re-elect,  re- 
turned  to   the   State   House   today  six 
pounds   lighter   in   weight   but   with   a 
smile  broad  enough  to  take  up  the  slack. 
He  glanced  at  115  congratulatory  tele- 
grams and  several  hundred  letters,  con- 
|  ferred    briefly    with    Speaker    Leverett 
!  Saltonstall  with  reference  to  the  cele- 
bration  meeting  of   the   Perkins   Insti- 
tution  for  the  Bljnd  which  tney  both 
will  attend  this  evening,  and  then  pre- 
sided  over  an   exceptionally   calm   and 
short  meeting  of  the  Governor's  coun- 


cu. 

Bc^or,   Max*. 

Q/oU 

A/ai/em  l>er> 

0) 

BLIND  STUDENTS  END 
CENTENNIAL  PROGRAM 

Perkins^Institution  Holds 
Athletic  Demonstration 


WATERTOWN,  Nov  10-The  closing 
exercises  of  the  two-day  centennial 
observance  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for 
Blind  were  held  here  this  morning 
and   afternoon. 

Chapel  exercises  in  Dwight  Hall,  at 
which  the  director  Gabriel  Farrell, 
presided,  opened  the  program.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  the  visitors  were 
given  demonstrations  of  school  work 
and  in  the  early  afternoon  the  stu- 
dents gave  an  exhibition  of  field  sports. 

Alfred  Gormier  of  Fall  River,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  institution,  played  the. 
chimes    on    the    Wheelwright    bells    in 


the  tower,  and  at  4  p  m  the-  Howe 
Memorial  and  Anagnos  Day  exercises 
were  conducted  by  FranaK?  Henry  Ap- 
pleton,  a  former  president  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  historical  address 
was  by  Dr  Ellis  Allen,  who  for  24 
years  was  director  of  the  institution. 
Presentation  of  the  Allen  Tablet  in 
the  museum  of  the  Howe  Building  was 
made  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '83,  now  a 
teacher  at  the  institution. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

MARKS  CENTENNIAL 

tfr  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
Speaks  at  Exercises 

Dr  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  president, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  delivered  the 
principal  address  last  night  at  the  cen- 
tennial exercises  of  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  th» 
Blind,  held  at  Symphony  Hall  and  at- 
tended by  nearly  3000  persons. 

Pres  Hopkins  was  introduced  by 
Gov  Ely,  who  presided  at  the  exer- 
cises. Other  guest  speakers  were 
Mayor  Curley,  Rev  George  P.  O'Con- 
or,  representing  Cardinal  O'Connell, 
and  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  retired. 

Gathered  on  the  platform  behind  the 
speakers  was  the  Perkins  Institution 
chorus  of  more  than  100  voices,  com- 
posed wholly  of  blind  students.  Among 
the  selections  sung  during  the  pro- 
gram was  a  compos!*'"^  by  s.r»  alum- 
nus, John  J  _nii'iy  of  the  class  of 
1919. 

Distributed  throughout  the  hall  for 
the  benefit  of  blind  alumni  and  guests 
were  large  programs,  on  which  were 
indented  the  system  of  dots  known  as 
Braille,  which  could  be  read  by  '.he 
skilled  blind  person  by  running  his 
fingers   over   the   page. 


Tribute  to  Dr  Howe 

Pres  Hopkins,  at  the  opening  of  his 
address,  paid  tr'bute  to  Dr  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  .irst  director  of  Perkins 
Institution,  who  said,  "assumed  re- 
sponsibility fc  development  of  the 
great  work  of  mental  training,  spirit- 
ual healing  and  character  building  for 
those  physically  handicapped  by  blind- 
ness and  by  kindred  ills.'' 

Pres  Hopkins,  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  American  thought,  criti- 
cized present-d;  civilizatior,  ques- 
tioning "whether  under  the  buffeting* 
of  our  own  social  environment  we  have 
lost  our  vision  and,  in  our  weakness 
to  make  decision,  have  committed  our- 
selves to  surrender  to  a  theory  of 
fatalism.'' 

Pres   Hopkins   said   in   part : 

"It  is  to  be  queried  whether  a  gen- 
eration was  ever  so  completely  self- 
conscious  as  is  our  own.  Disillusion- 
ment is  the  term  which  has  come  to 
be  widely  •<  Herated  in  the  patois  of 
our  time  as  justification  for  lack  of 
arniration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  integrity  of  its  use  is  largely 
impaired  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  seized  upon  to  justify  mental 
inertia  or  even  moral  obliquity. 


Hits  Coddling  and  Self  Pity 

"We  dwell  to  the  point  of  self- 
indulgence  on  our  difficulties.  We  cod- 
dle our  self-importance.  We  enervate 
ourselves  by  self-pity.  We  hold  our 
misfortunes  so  closely  before  our  eyes 
that  they  veil  sight  of  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

"A  point  that  requires  emphasis  in 
all  schools  is  that  sharpened  vision 
must   be   sought   throughout   the   years 


of  a  man's  life,  that  no  points  of  view 
can  legitimately  hold  as  against  new 
evidence  which  alters  these,  and  that 
progress  toward  truth  is  dependent  ort 
continuous  and  persistent  effort  in 
which  courageous  thinking^nd  clear 
intellectual  vision  are  of  equal  conse- 
quence." 


BLIND  STUDENTS  DISPLAY 
SKILL  IN  ATHLETIC  EVENTS 

WATERTOWN,  Nov  10— The  closing 
.exercises  of  the  two-day  centennial 
observance  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  were  held  here  this  morning 
and   afternoon. 

Chapel  exercises  in  Dwight  Hall,  at 
which  the  director,  Gabriel  Farrell, 
presided,  opened  the  program.  Dur- 
ing the  forenoon  the  visitors  were 
given  demonstrations  of  school  work 
and  in  the  early  afternoon  the  stu- 
dents gave  an  exhibition  of  field  sports. 

Alfred  Cormier  of  Fall  River,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  institution,  played  the 
chimes  on  the  Wheelwright  bells  :n 
the  tower,  and  at  4  p  m  the  Howe 
Memorial  and  Anagnos  Day  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Francis  Henry  Ap- 
pleton,  a  former  president  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  historical  address 
was  by  Dr  Ellis  Alien,  who  for  24 
years   was   director   of   the   institution. 

Presentation  of  the  Allen  Tablet  in 
the  museum  of  the  Howe  Building  was 
made  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham,  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '83,  now  a 
teacher  at  the  institution. 
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The  tvWflay  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
if  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  impressive 
exercises?  before  a  crowd  of  4000 
men  and  women  at  Symphony  Hall. 

Gov.  Ely  and  leading  educator* 
and  clergymen  were  among  the 
guests  and  speakers  at  the  exer- 
j  cises.  All  united  in  paying  tribute 
j  to  the  record  of  the  Watertown  in» 
stitution  and  to  the  character  and 
achievements  of  its  graduates. 

The  students  of  the  school  at- 
tended in  force  and  presented  a. 
musical  program  equal  to  some  of 
the  best  which  have  been  presented 
in  Symphony  Hall,  according  to  the 
audience.  Greeting  from  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  were  read. 
Among  the  tributes  read  was  one 
from  Helen  Keller. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  ex- 
ercises was  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  traced  the  development  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  this  coun- 
try and  paid  especial  tribute  t», 
those  whose  early  work  established 
the    Perkins    Institution. 
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PAY  TRIBUTE  TO 
WORTH  OF  PERKINS 

Leaders  in  Educational  World  At- 
tend Closing  of  Centennial  of 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


The  State,  the  city  and  the  edu- 
cational world  combined  last  night 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  worth  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and.  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  and  to  the 
gallantry  and  character  of  its  stu- 
dents and  alumni. 

Closing  two  days  of  celebration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  insti- 
tution, a  crowd  of  close  to  4000  men 
and  women  gathered  in  Symphony 
Hall  for  a  programme  of  impressive 
exercises. 


MUSIC  BY  STUDENTS 

Presided  over  by  Governor  Ely,  and 
Including  distinguished  churchmen  and 
!,ts,  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
one  of  the  most  impressive  gatherings 
In  the  hall.  Not  only  were  the 
students  of  the  school  present  in  force, 
but  they  gave  a  musical  programme 
that  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
over  given  in  an  auditorium  devoted  to 
beautiful  music.  The  roster  of  those 
present  was  a  list  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  and   women  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  two-day 
celebration  which  included  a  variety  of 
ceremonies  and  practical  exercises  at 
the  institution  in  Watertown,  and 
brought  to  a  close  a  century  of  work 
recognised  as  the  greatest  of  any  sim- 
ilar   school    in    the    world. 

On  the  Platform 

In  addition  to  Governor  Ely  and 
-Mayor  Curley  on  the  platform,  were 
President    Ernest    Martin     Hopkins    of 

j  Dartmouth  College;  Bishop  William 
Lawrence,    the    Rev.    George   P.    O'Con- 

!  nor,  representing  Cardinal  O'Connell; 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  director  Emer- 
itus; Director  Gabriel  Farrell;  Edward 
M.  Van  Cleve,  principal  of  the  New 
York  Institute  of  the  Blind;  Dr.  O.  H. 
Burritt,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute;  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  of  Perkins  In- 
stitute; Robert  B.  Irwin,  director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Bible; 
Miss  Bessie  N.  Leonard,  principal  of 
the   Clarke   School. 

Miss    Mable    Adams,    principal    of    the 
Horace  Mann  School;  Mrs.  Maude  Howe 
lott,  Newport,  R.  I.,  daughter  of  the 
director  of   Perkins   Institute;    Dr. 
som    A.    Greene,    principal     of     the 
Kernald    School;    Professor    Samuel    B. 
Hayes  of  Mount  Holyoke  College;  Lady 
Sophia    E.    Campbell,    lady    superinten- 
dent  of   the   Royal   Normal   College   for 
the  Blind,  of  England;  Miss  Wilmine  P. 
Trenchery    of    Alton,    111.,    daughter    of 
the   first   teacher;   Robert   I.   Bramhall, 
director,      Massachusetts      division      of 
blind;    Gordon    Hicks,    principal    of    the 
I  Connecticut   School   for  the  Blind,   and 
Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal. 

Tribute   From   Helen   Keller 

Trustees  of  Perkins,  also  present,  were 


Albert  Thorndike,  Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  William  En- 
dicott,  Ralph  Lowell,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Dr.  Henry 
Faxon,  Henry  Hornblower,  Paul  E. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Putnam. 

Greetings  were  read  from  most  of  the 
prominent  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  tribute 
from  Helen  Keller  was  also  read. 

Governor  Ely,  In  his  opening  address, 
testified  to  the  great  service  the  insti- 
tution has  rendered  to  the  Common- 
wealth. "So  ably  has  it  cared  for  the 
blind  charges  of  the  State,"  he  said, 
"that  Massachusetts  has  never  felt  the 
need  of  establishing  a  special  school 
and  maintaining  it  at  great  cost,  as 
nearly  all  other  States  have  had  to  do. 
We  have  always  been  confident  that 
this  school  would  give  to  our  visually 
handicapped  children  every  possible  op-  , 
portunlty  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of : 
darkened  vision. 

Confidence  Never  Misplaced 

"This  confidence  has  never  been  mis-  I 
placed  and  the  gathering  here  tonight ! 
of  so  many  of  its  graduates  who  have 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  their  alma  mater 
is  perhaps  the  most  tangible  evidence 
of  the  school's  success.  And  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  heritage  and 
greet  the  many  friends  of  Perkins  as- 
sembled here  to  honor  her  century  of 
progress." 

Mayor  Curley  lauded  the  spirit  of  the 
institute  and  the  work  It  has  accom- 
plished. He  pointed  out  the  value  of 
the  sohool  to  the  city  and  gave  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  heing  done  by  the 
White  health  units  in  the  city.  "These 
health  units,"  he  said,  "are  a  step  for- 
ward In  the  preservation  of  the  eye- 
sight of  children.  The  latest  unit  is 
among  the  colored  people  and  within 
the  next  decade  will  probably  be  op- 
erated entirely  by  members  of  the  col- 
ored race. 

"The  100  years  of  golden  service  that 
Perkins  has  given  to  humanity  is  a 
contribution  that  will  never  be  dimmed 
by  time." 

Dr.  Hopkins  Principal  Speaker 

Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  the  in- 
stitute, welcomed  the  guests  and  pre- 
sented Miss  M.  Eunice  French,  '89,  who 
gave  greetings  from  the  alumnae,  and 
Charles  W.  Holmes,  '90,  who  repre- 
sented the  alumni. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, who  traced  the  educational  work 
among  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
paid  especial  tribute  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Grldley  Howe  and  others  who  had  a 
hand  in  the  early  history  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute.  "From  men  of  this 
spirit  and  type,"  he  said,  "has  come 
much  of  the  glory  of  New  England, 
and  from  them  accrues  the  high  distinc- 
tion  to    this    community. 

Hold  by  Their  Ideals 

"I  believe  is  to  be  true  that  ?1) 
achievement  on  the  highest  plane  of 
human  endeavor  is  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  held  by  their  Ideals.     It  is  not 


enough  for  major  service  to  have  minds 
capable  of  brilliant  conceptions,  but 
the  great  benefits  of  mankind  accrue 
from  the  personalities  of  men  of  high 
intelligence,  of  sweetness  of  spirit  and 
of  responsiveness  of  heart,  who  yield 
themselves  to  the  domination  of  these 
qualities. 
"The  all  important  question  for  the 
i  present  day  is  whether,  under  the  buf- 
fetings  of  our  own  social  environment, 
we  have  lost  our  vision  and,  in  our 
weakness  to  make  decision,  have  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  surrender  to  a 
theory  of  fatalism." 
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LOWELL  WOMAN  IN 
PERKINS  PROGRAM 


Miss  Julia  Burnham  Prominent 

in  Centennial  Celebration  of 

Institute  for  Blind. 


(Special  to  the  Courier-Citizen) 
WATERTOWN,  Nov.  10— A  Low- 
ell woman,  Miss  Julia  Burnham,  is 
having  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
centenary  celebration  this  week  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Watertown,  of  whose  faculty  she 
lias  been  a  member  for  upwards  of 
40  years. 

Miss  Burnham  was  specially 
chosen  to  represent  the  institution 
at  the  dedication  today  of  the  com- 
memoration tablet  in  honor  of  Ed- 
ward Ellis  Allen,  director  of  the  in- 
stitution from  1907  to  193L  In  her 
uddress   she   said,   in   part: 

"As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Dr. 
Xllen  had  been  retired  a  great  de- 
sire was  every where  expressed  that 
we  might  do  something  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  Dr.  Allen's  years  of 
work    for    the    blind.  After    much 

careful  thought  it  was  decided  to 
place  this  tablet  on  the  wall  of  this 
building  which  is  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Howe. 

"When  the  enterprise  was  finally 
launched  contributions  came  in  rap- 
idly and  generously  until  the  con- 
tributors numbered  1707,  about  70 
per  rent  of  whom  were  blind.  The 
tablet  was  paid  for  upon  its  com- 
pletion, and  there  is  a  surplus  of 
about  $100  which  we  now  give  to  Mr. 
b'arrell  as  the  Allen  gift  toward  a 
new  organ. 

"And  now,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee having  the  tablet  in  charge, 
I  present  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  this  tablet  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  the  man 
who  loves  the  degree  of  'F.  B.', — 
friend  of  the  blind — more  than  any 
degree  which  has  even  or  can  be 
given  him. 
"Who  is  the  friend  of  blind  people? 

It  is  he 
That   every   living   man   should   wish 

to  be. 
It   is   the   generous   spirit  who   when 

brought 
Among    the    tasks    of   real    life    hath 

wrought 
Upon     the     plan     that     pleased    this 

youthful  thought. 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  Inward 

light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  al- 
ways bright. 
Who   with  a  natural   Instinct  to  dis- 
cern 
What  knowledge  can  perform  is  dil- 
igent to  learn; 

ea   by   this  result  and   stops   not 
there 


But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime 

care. 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the 

common  strife 
Or    mild    concerns    of   ordinary   life 
A     constant     influence,     a     peculiar 

grace, 
Which   makes   it   easier  to   win   life's 

race. 
This  is  the  friend  of  blind  folk,  this 

is    he, 
That  Dr.  Allen,  through  his  life  will 

be." 

Miss  Burnham  was  also  author  04 
the  centennial  pageant,  its  initial 
scene  laid  in  March,  1829,  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  Brimmer 
street,  Boston,  where  Drs.  John  Fish- 
er and  Samuel  G.  Howe  talked  over 
the  project  that  later  became  the 
institution.  The  other  episodes  carry 
the    humanitarian   project   forward. 

Miss  Burnham,  who  has  been  blind 
from  childhood,  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  W.  Burnham  of  Ijowell, 
and  a  sister  of  Francis  U  Burnham 
of  Stevens  street.  She  entered  the 
Perkins  Institution,  then  in  South 
Boston,  in  the  1880s,  was  graduated 
and  later  studied  at  the  Framingham 
formal    school.  She    entered    the 

service  of  the  Perkins  institution  as 
one  of  its  teachers,  and  she  is  today 
one  of  the  best  known  members  of 
its  faculty.  Miss  Burnham  main- 
tains a  Trowel)  residence,  21  Seventh 
avenue,  Pawtucketville,  at  which  she 
spends  her  summer  vacation. 


High  Praise  Given 
q  Perkinsjhistitution 

Representatives  of  the  State,  the  city 
and  the  educational  world  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  a  meeting  in  Symphony  Hall 
last  night  which  concluded  the  two-day 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  institution. 

"So  ably  has  it  cured  for  the  blind 
charges  of  the  State."  said  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Ely.  "that  Massachusetts  has 
never  felt  the  need  of  establishing  a 
special  school  and  maintaining  it  at  great 
cost,  as   near!  her  States  have  to 

do.  We  1 1  i>een  confident  that 

this  school  would  give  to  our  visually 
handicapped  children  every  possible  op- 
portunity to  overcome  the  obstacle  of 
darkened  vision.'' 

Ma:  es   M.   CJiiey   also   praised 

the  institution  and  said  that  "the  100 
years  of  golden  service  that  Perkins  has 
given  to  humanity  is  a  contribution  that 
will  never  *ie  dimmed  bv  time." 

Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  president 
01  Dartmouth  College,  lauded  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gridiey  Howe,  the  founder  of  the 
institution,  and  others  whn  had  a  part 
in  its  development,  and  said  that  "from 
men  of  this  spirit  and  type  has  come 
much  at  the  glory  of  New  England,  and 
from  them  accrues  the  high  distinction 
to    this    community" 

Others  on  the  platform  included  Bishop 
William  Lawrence.  Rev.  George  P.  O'Con- 
nor, iing  Cardinal  O'Connell;  Dr. 
Ed'ward  K.  Allen,  director  emeritus  of  the 
institution:  Director  Gabriel  Furreli,  Rob- 
ert H.  Hallowell,  president  of  the  corpo- 
ration; Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott  of 
port.  R.  I.,  daughter  of  the  first  di- 
rector, and  representatives  at  many  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  other  parts  of 
the  coin 
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OBSERVE  102nd 
ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SERVICE 



Perkins  Institution  Held  Special  Pro- 
gram In  Symphony  Hall  Last  Night 
—Hallowell  New  President 


Special  music  sung  by  the  com- 
bined choirs  of  Perkins  Institute, 
totalling  some  175  voices,  conW 
eluded  the  program-  of  the  institu- 
tion given  in  observance  of  its  one 
hundred  years  of  service,  in  Sym- 
phony  Hally   last   night. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  of 
Watertown,  for  many  years  a  di- 
rector of  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  was  highly  honored.  At 
four  o'clock,  a  tablet  in  bronze 
commemorating  Dr.  Allen's  long 
service  to  the  institution  was  dedi- 
cated. At  the  same  hour  Dr.  Allen, 
now  Director  Emeritus,  delivered 
an   historical   address. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  at 
the  school  recently,  Robert  H.  Hall- 
owell of  Boston  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  in  charge 
of  the  institution  for  the  ensuing 
1  year.  Other  officers  include:  Pea- 
body    Gardner,    Chestnut    Hill,    vice 


1  president;  Albert  Thorndike,  Bos- 
ton, treasurer,  and  Gabriel  Farrell, 
director  of  the  institution,  secre- 
tary. At  the  meeting  the  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  and  the  re- 
port of  the  director  were  presented 
and  approved. 

The  session  marked  the  102nd  an- 
nual meeting  of  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  as  the  school  was  in- 
corporated in  1829.  The  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  done  at  the 
school  since  that  time  includes 
some  of  the  finest  service  ever 
I  rendered    to    humanity. 

More    than    200    blind    men    and 

,'  women    took    part   in    the   exercises 

commemorating    the  one    hundredth 

I  anniversary  of  the   founding  of  the 

'school.     The   corporation   in   charge 

J  of  the  school  accepted  the  tablet  in 

:  bronze    earlier    in    the    week,    also 

the     new    four-manual     organ,     the 

gift    of    former    pupils,    which    was. 

dedicated    Wednesday   evening   at   a 

recital   program. 
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DR.  FlSHElTTOnNtfER" 

To   the   Editor  of   the   Post: 

Sir— Will  you  allow  a  constant  reader 
of   the    Boston    Post   to    suggest   a   cor- 
rection in  your  editorial  column,  which 
is   usually    so   accurate,    concerning   the 
founding  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the    Blind?      The    editorial    states    that 
Dr.   Samuel   Gridiey   Howe   founded   the 
school    "here  in   Boston   in  1832,"   which 
statement  is  not  borne   out   by   the  re- 
ports  of   the   corporation.      Dr.    Samuel 
Eliot,  then  president  of  the  corporation, 
in  an  article  in  the  N.  E.  Magazine  for 
Feburary,  1897,  says,  "The  young  physi- 
cian   was   John   D.   Fisher  and   to   him, 
if  "to    anvone,    belongs    the    signal    dis- 
tinction of  having  founded  this  school. 
Also,    "Not   the   least,    nay,    the    great- 
est,   of    Dr.    Fisher's    services    was    the 
enlistment   of   another   young   physician 
of  Boston  in  his  undertaking.    This  was 
Dr.   Samuel    G.    Howe,    who   directed   it 
for  44  years."     The  annual  report  of  the 
trustees     calls     Dr.     John     Dix     Fisher 
"chief    founder    of    Perkins    institution 
a  century  ago,"  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  "its 
chief   builder." 

On  March  2,  1929,  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution,  the 
school  held  its  anniversary  exercises  in 
which  Dr.  Fisher's  name  was  especially 
prominent.  May  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion continue  its  splendid  work  in  the 
spirit   of    its   founder   and    builder! 


.. 
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Perkins    Institution   Paid 
High  Tribute  by  Noted  Speakers 

Gov.  Ely,  Mayor  Curley  and  President  of  Dart- 
mouth Attend  Centennial  Program  at 
School  for  Blind 


One  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  gathered  six  blind  chil- 
dren together  in  the  home  of  his  lather 
in  South  Boston  and  founded  the  first 
school  in  America  for  the  sightless. 

Last  night  more  than  3000  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  school  he  founded, 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  thronged 
Symphony  hall  to  hear  such  guests  and 
speakers  as  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College;  Gov. 
Ely,  Mayor  Curley  and  many  others 
pay  a  striking  tribute  to  Perkins  In- 
stitution during  centennial  exercises. 
With  every  balcony  seat  taken,  hun- 
dreds of  others  stood  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  during  a  program  in  which  students 
gave  an  amazing  exhibition  of  their 
training.  The  exercises  brought  to  a 
close  a  two-day  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  school. 

After  an  introduction  by  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  president  of  the  corporation, 
Gov.  Ely  presided.  He  said  in  part: 
Perkins  Institution,  on  its  part, 
has  through  the  century  rendered 
great  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
So  ably  has  it  cared  for  the  blind 
charges  of  the  state,  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  never  felt  the  need  of 
establishing  a  special  school,  and 
maintaining  it  at  great  cost,  as 
nearly  all  other  states  have  had  to 
do.  We  have  always  been  confident 
that  this  school  would  give  to  our 
visually  handicapped  children  every 
possible  opportunity  to  overcome  the 
obstacle  of  darkened  vision. 

This  confidence  has  never  been 
misplaced  and  the  gathering  bsre 
tonight  of  so  many  of  Its  graduates 
who  have  come  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  alma  mater  is  perhaps  the 
most  tangible  evidence  of  the 
school's  success.  And  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth  I  congrat- 
ulate them  on  their  heritage  and 
greet  the  many  friends  of  Perkins 
assembled  here  to  honor  her  cen- 
tury of  progress. 

OBSTACLES   OVERCOME 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Howe  and  those  others  who  have  led 
the  destinies  of  Perkins  for  100  years, 
Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth  said: 

In  connection  with  this  school 
the  sweep  of  accomplishment  is  too 
wide  and  the  wealth  of  consecra- 
tion in  personal  devotion  is  too 
great  to  be  more  than  suggested  in 
remembrance  of  its  century  of  life 
but  a  birthday  implies  not  only  the 
backward  look  but  the  forward  one 
as  well. 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  school— that  its  pupils  are 
not  to  hold  themselves  isolated  or 
withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind at  large — our  contemplation 
here  may  properly  be  of  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  relation  to  hu- 
man society  of  our  time.  In  this 
connection,  if  it  were  my  privilege  . 
to  have  a  part  in  the  founding  of 
an  educational  institution  in  these 
years,  I  would  choose  as  a  motto 
Dr.  Howe's  saying,  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome." 

This  is  a  truth  which  is  being 
Jargely  ignored  by  the  world  today. 
The  code  of  action  is  largely  ac- 
cepted that  an  obstacle  is  some- 
«ng  to  be  afraid  of.  something  to 
which  to  yield,  or  at  best  something 
to    circumvent    by    temporary    ex- 


pedient rather  than  something  to 
struggle  with  in  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  decision. 

LACK  OF  INSPIRATION 

It  is  to  be  queried  whether  a 
generation  was  ever  so  completely 
self-conscious  as  is  our  own.  Dis- 
illusionment is  the  term  which  has 
come  to  be  widely  reiterated  in  the 
patois  of  our  time  as  justification 
for  lack  of  aspiration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  integrity 
of  its  use  is  largely  impaired  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  seized 
upon  to  justify  mental  inertia  or 
even  moral  obliquity.  We  dwell  to 
the  point  of  self-indulgence  on  our 
difficulties.  We  coddle  our  self- 
importance.  We  enervate  ourselves 
by  self-pity.  We  hold  our  misfor- 
tunes so  closely  before  our  eyes  that 
they  veil  sight  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. We  allow  our  knowledge  of 
evil  to  paralyze  our  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  establish  righteous- 
ness and  to  deter  us  from  any  genu- 
ine effort  to  do  so. 
Guest  sitting  on  the  platform  In- 
cluded: 

Gov.  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Dr.  Ernest  Martin 
Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth  College: 
Robert  H.  Hallowell.  president  of  the  cor- 
poration: Mayor  Jame3  Curley,  Boston: 
Bishop  William  Lawrence.  Boston:  the  Rev. 
George  P.  O'Conor.  Dedham:  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,     director     emeritus:     Director     Gabriel 

trrell  of  Perkins  Institute:  Edward  M.  Van 
ieve,   principal  of   New   York   Institute:   Dr. 
>.   H.   Burritt     principal   of  Pennsylvania  In- 
titute:   Mr.    C.    W.   Holmes,    representing-  the 
•erkins    alumni:    Miss    Mary    French,    repre- 
enting     the     Perkins     alumnae:     Robert     B. 
rwin,   director   of   American    Foundation   for 
he  Blind:   Miss  Bessie  N.   Leonard,   principal 
if   The   Clarke    school:    Miss    Manic    Adams, 
irincipal   of  The   Horace   Maim   school:    Mrs. 
Maud  Howe   Elliott.    Newport.   R.    I.,   daugh- 
ter of  first  director;   Dr.    Ransom   A.    Greene, 
principal     of     The     Fernald     school:      Prof. 
Samuel   B.    Hayes,    professor   at  Mount   Hol.v- 
oke:  Lady   Campbell,    widow    of   Sir   Francis 
Campbell.    Royal    Normal   College:    Miss   Wil- 
mine  P.    Trenchery.    Alton.    111.,    daughter   of 
first  teacher:  Robert.   I.   Bramhall,   director  of 
Massachusetts     division     of      blind:     Gordon 
Hicks,    principal    of    Connecticut    school    for 
blind:    Dr.    Jeffrey    E.     Bracket t,    Massachu- 
setts commissioner  of  public   welfare. 

Exercises  on  the  final  day  at  Water- 
town  began  with  chapel  at  8:30  A.  M. 
under  the  direction  of  Gabriel  Farrell, 
director.  From  9  until  12,  demonstra- 
tions of  school  work  were  given  in  the 
classrooms  before  about  500  visitors.  At 
2  P.  M.,  both  the  boys  and  girls  gave 
exhibitions  in  running  races  and  drills 
in  the  gymnasium. 

The  tower  bells,  brought  from  Eng- 
land when  the  buildings  were  erected  in 
1912,  were  chimed  at  3:30  by  Alfred 
Cormier  of  Fall  River  prior  to  exercises 
at  4  in  Dwight  hall.  Francis  A.  Apple- 
ton,  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement  last 
year,  presided.  Presentation  of  the  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  tablet  for  the  Howe  bund- 
ling was  made  by  Julia  E.  Burnham  of 
iBoston,  a  teacher  of  reading. 


PERKINS'  WORK 
OF  CENTURY  IS 
TOPIC  OF  PRAISE 


A  century  of  steady  progress, 
spent  in  proving  that  "obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome,"  was  cele- 
brated by  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  its  final  centennial  meet- 
ing at  Symphony  Hall  last  night.  Dr, 
Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  delivered  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening  and 
was  introduced  by  Gov.  Joseph  B. 
Ely. 

After  a  brief  tribute  to  Dr.  John 
D.  Fisher,  pioneer  in  this  work  in 
America,  Governor  Ely  said:  "So 
ably  has  it  (Perkins  Institution) 
cared  for  the  blind  charges  of  the 
State  that  Massachusetts  has  never 
felt  the  need  of  establishing  a 
special  school  and  maintaining  it  at 
great  cost,  as  nearly  all  other  states 
have  to  do."  He  then  remarked  that 
the  "gathering  here  tonight  of  so 
many  graduates  who  have  come  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  alma  mater  is 
perhaps  the  most  tangible  evidence 
of  the  school's  success." 

Dr.  Hopkins  gave  a  short  history 
of  Perkins,  speaking  briefly  on  a 
few  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  the  school  and  the  men  through 
whom  they  were  made  possible. 

"In  consideration  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  work  of  this  school  to 
constructive  citizenship,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Dr.  Howe's  achieve- 
ments appears  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the 
long-time  analogy,  comparing  lack 
of  mental  vision  or  unintelligence 
to  lack  of  physical  sight,"  Dr.  Hop- 
kins declared.  "He  destroyed  as  well 
any  implication  that  the  two  were  in 
the  slightest  degree  related.  ..." 

"A  point  that  requires  emphasis  in 
all  schools  is  that  sharpened  vision 
must  be  sought  throughout  the  years 
of  a  man's  life,  that  no  points  of  view 
can  legitimately  hold  as  against  new 
evidence  which  alters  these,  and  that 
progress  toward  truth  is  dependent 
on  continuous  and  persistent  effort 
in  which  courageous  thinking  and 
clear,  intellectual  vision  are  of  equal 
consequence." 

Greetings  were  read  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Farrell,  director  of  Perkins.  He  also 
introduced  Miss  M.  Eunice  French 
and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  former 
Perkins  students,  who  read  messages 
from  the  men  and  women  graduates 
of  the  school.  Other  speakers  in- 
cluded Mr.  Robert  H.  Hallowell, 
president  of  the  Perkins  corporation ; 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  -and  the  Rev.  George 
P.  O'Connor. 

An  inspiring  musical  program  was 
furnished  by  the  combined  Perkins 
choirs,  numbering  175  voices.  More 
than  3000  graduates,  students,  and 
friends  attended  the  meeting. 
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Perkins  Institution  Paid 
High  Tribute  by  Speakers 

I  Gov.  Ely,  Mayor  Curley  and  President  of  Dartmouth 

Attend  Centennial  Program  in 

Symphony  Hall 
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One  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  gathered  six  blind  chil- 
dren together  in  the  home  of  his  father 
in  South  Boston  and  founded  the  first 
school   in   America   for  the   sightless. 

Last  night  more  than  3000  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  school  he  founded, 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  thronged 
Symphony  hall  to  hear  such  guests  and 
speakers  as  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins, 
president  of  Dartmouth  College;  Gov. 
Ely,  Mayor  Curley  and  many  others 
pay  a  striking  tribute  to  Perkins  In- 
stitution during  centennial  exercises. 
With  every  balcony  seat  taken,  hun- 
dreds of  others  stood  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  during  a  program  in  which  students 
gave  an  amazing  exhibition  of  their 
training.  The  exercises  brought  to  a 
close  a  two-day  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  school. 

After  an  introduction  by  Robert  H. 
Hallowell,  president  of  the  corporation, 
Gov.  Ely  presided.  He  said  in  part: 
Perkins  Institution,  on  its  part, 
has  through  the  century  rendered 
great  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
So  ably  has  it  cared  for~ the  blind 
charges  of  the  state,  that  Massa- 
chusetts has  never  felt  the  need  of 
establishrng-tr' special  -seto**!,  and 
maintaining  it  at  great  cost,  as 
nearly  all  other  states  have  had  to 
do.  We  have  always  been  confident 
that  this  school  would  give  to  our 
visually  handicapped  children  every 
possible  opportunity  to  o«  ercome  the 
obstacle  of  darkened  vision. 

This  confidence  has  never  been 
misplaced  and  the  gathering  here 
tonight  of  so  many  of  its  graduates 
who  have  come  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  alma  mater  is  perhaps  the 
most  tangible  evidence  of  the 
school's  success.  And  in  the  name 
of  the  commonwealth  I  congrat- 
ulate them  on  their  heritage  and 
greet  the  many  friends  of  Perkins 
assembled  here  to  honor  her  cen- 
tury of  progress. 

OBSTACLES   OVERCOME 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Howe  and  those  others  who  have  led 
the  destinies  of  Perkins  for  100  years, 
Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth  said: 

In  connection  with  this  school 
the  sweep  of  accomplishment  is  too 
wide  and  the  wealth  of  consecra- 
tion in  personal  devotion  is  too 
great,  to  be  more  than  suggested  in 
remembrance  of  its  century  of  life 
but  a  birthday  implies  not  only  the 
backward  look  but  the  forward  one 
as  well. 

In  keeping  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  school — that  its  pupils  arc 
not  to  hold  themselves  isolated  or 
withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind at  large — our  contemplation 
here  may  properly  be  of  the  prob- 
lems of  education  in  relation  to  hu- 
man society  of  our  time.  In  this 
connection,  if  it  were  my  privilege 
to  have  a  part  in  the  founding  of 
an  educational  institution  in  these 
years.  I  would  choose  as  a  motto 
Dr.    Howe's   saying,    "Obstacles   are 


things  to  be  overcome." 

This  is  a  truth  which  is  being 
largely  ignored  by  the  world  today. 
The  code  of  action  is  largely  ac- 
cepted that  an  obstacle  is  some- 
thing to  be  afraid  of,  something  to 
which  to  yield,  or  at  best  something 
to  circumvent  by  temporary  ex- 
pedient rather  than  something  to 
struggle  with  in  the  interest  of  a 
permanent  decision. 

LACK   OF  INSPIRATION 

It  is  to  be  queried  whether  a 
generation  was  ever  so  completely 
self-conscious  as  is  our  own.  Dis- 
illusionment is  the  term  which  has 

come  to  be  widely  reiterated  in  the 
patois  of  our  time  as  justification 
for  lack  of  aspiration.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  however,  the  integrity 
of  its  use  is  largely  impaired  by  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  seized 
upon  to  justify  mental  inertia  or 
even  moral  obliquity.  We  dwell  to 
the  point  of  self-indulgence  on  our 
difficulties.  We  coddle  our  self- 
importance.  We  enervate  ourselves 
by  self-pity.  We  hold  our  misfor- 
tunes so  closely  before  our  eyes  that 
they  veil  sight  of  our  responsibili; 
ties.  We  allow  our  knowledge  of 
evil  to  paralyze  our  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  establish  righteous- 
ness and  to  deter  us  from  any  genu- 
ine effort  to  do  so. 
Guest  sitting  on  ,,the  platform  in- 
cluded: 

Gov.  Jo^nU  B.  Ely.  Dr.  Ernest  Martin 
Hopkins,  president  01  Dartmouth  CM] 
Robert  H.  Hallowell.  president  of  the  cor- 
poration: Ma:  Curley,  Boston; 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Boston:  the  Rev. 
George  P.  O'Conor.  Dedham:  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Alien,     director     emeritus:     Director     Gabriel 

Fan-ell  of  Perkins  Institute;  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve.    principal   of   New  York   Institute:   Dr. 

0  H.  Burritt  principal  of  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute; Mr  C.  W.  Holmes,  representing  the 
Perkins  alumni;  Miss  Mary  French,  repre- 
senting the  Perkins  alumnae:  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  directot  of  American  Foundation  lor 
the   Blind:    Miss  Bessie   N.    Leonard,    principal 

01  Tlie  Clarke  sehool:  Miss  Mable  Adams, 
principal  ol  The  Horace  Mann  sehool:  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Newport.  R.  L,  daugh- 
ter of  first  director:  Dr.  Ransom  A.  Greene. 
principal  of  The  JVrnald  school:  Prof. 
Samuel  B.  Hayes,  professor  at  Mount  Holy-. 
oke:  Lady  Campbell,  widow  of  sir  Francis 
Campbell.  Royal  Normal  College:  Miss  Wil- 
mine  P.  Trenchery,  Alton.  111.,  daughter  of 
first  teacher:  Robert  1.  Brarahall.  director  of 
Massachusetts  division  o£  blind:  Gordon 
Hicks,  principal  Of  Connecticut  school  lor 
blind:    Dr.     Jeffrey    E.     Bracken.    Massachu- 

:ommissionei'  oi  public  welfare. 

Exercises  on  the  final  day  at  Water- 
town  began  with  chapel  at  8:30  A.  M. 
under  the  direction  of  Gabriel  Farrell, 
director.  From  9  until  12,  demonstra- 
tions of  school  work  were  given  in  the 
classrooms  before  about  500  visitors.    At 

2  P.  M.,  both  the  boys  and  girls  gave 
exhibitions  in  running  races  and  drills 
in  the  gymnasium. 

The  tower  bells,  brought  from  Eng- 
land when  the  buildings  were  erected  in 
1912,  were  chimed  at  3:30  by  Alfred 
Cormier  of  Fall  River  prior  to  exercises 
at  4  in  Dvvight  hall.  Francis  A.  Apple- 
ton,  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
for  many  years  until  his  retirement  last 
vear,  presided.  Presentation  of  the  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  tablet  for  the  Howe  build- 
ing was  made  by  Julia  E.  Burnham  of 
Boston,  a  teacher  of  reading. 


Blind  Men  and  Women 
!ST  Perkins  Institute 
For  100th  Anniv'sary 
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Over   two   hundred   blind   men   and 
women  are  to  gather  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week  at  Perkins 
Institution  in  Watertown  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises   commemorating  the 
one    hundredth    anniversary    of    the 
founding  of  this  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped.     These  men  and  women 
are  not  the  kind  that  many  associate 
with   blindness,   for   they   have   over- 
come that  handicap,  and  have  attained 
the   goal   of   Perkins,   a   contributory 
place  in  normal  life.       Among  them 
will  be  one  who  has  been  so  success- 
ful as  a  business  man,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  contribute  one  half  the 
cost  of  a  new  four  manual  organ,  to 
be  dedicated  as  part  of  the  program. 
The    other   half   has   come   from   the 
other    graduates    of    Perkins.     There 
will  be  present  a  woman  whose  name 
every    child    knows,    because    of    her 
children's  stories  and  a  man  who  is 
the    delight    of   boys   because   of   his 
books.     There  will  be  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness,   and    others    who    are    lawyers, 
doctors  and  professors.     There  will  be 
a  woman  who  is  the  head  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  a  distant  state  and  others 
whose  work  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
blind   is   well   known   and    still   more 
who  have  achieved  success  in  varied 
fields.     All  of  these  are  former  pupils 
of  Perkins,  coming  back  to  pay  tribute 
to  their  alma  mater,  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  America. 

To  pay  tribute  to  these  graduates, 
and  to  the  school  as  well,  many  others 
with  full  sight  will  assemble  at 
Watertown  on  the  two  days  of  the 
celebration  and  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  on  Thursday  evening  for  the 
closing  meeting.  These  people  will 
come  to  have  a  part  in  the  dedication 
of  the  new  origin  in  Dwight  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  when  recital 
numbers  will  be  played  by  Homer  C. 
Humphrey  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  John  P.  Hart- 
well  of  the  faculty  of  Perkins,  Wil- 
liam E.  Zeuch,  representing  the 
builders,  the  Skinner  Organ  Company, 
and  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  representing 
the  graduates  of  Perkins.  This  organ 
is  the  centennial  gift  of  the  former , 
pupils  and  the  presentation  will  be 
by  Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal, 
who  has  defrayed  one-half  the  cost. 
The  invocation  at  this  meeting  will  be 
offered  by  Rabbi  Harry  Levi. 


floST'V,  M<3SS.     Tr^v  rrri  pTT 
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High  Praise  Given 
Perkins  Institution 


Representatives  of  the  State,  the  city 

rhe    educational     world     paid     high 

the  work  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 

husetts  School   for   the 

Blind    at    a    meeting    in    Symphohy    Hall 

which    concluded    the   two-day 

the    100th   anniversary   of 

illon. 

:s    it    cared    for    the    Vjiincl 
charges    of    the    State."    said    Governor 
Joseph  B.  Ely;   "that  Massachusetts  has 
felt     the     need     of    establishing    a 
special  school  and  maintaining-  it  at  great 
y   all   6th  is   have   to 

always  been  confident   that 
our    visually 
every    possible    op- 
overcome    the    obstacle    of 

irley    also    praised 

-id    that    "the    100 

•vice   that   Perkins  has 

'(inanity  is  a   contribution,  that 

e  dimmed  by  time." 

Martin    Hopkins,   president 

of   Dartmouth    College,    lauded   Dr.    Sam- 

,    the    founder    of    the 

institution,   and   ethers   whn   had   a   part 

in  its  ',  and  said  that   "from 

men  t    and    type    has    eome 

of  New  England,  and 

s   I  lie   high   distinction 

Others  on  the  platfor.m  included  Bishop 

William  Lawrence.  Hev.  George  P.  O'Con- 

lardih.al  O'Connell;  Dr. 

merittis  i 

■  briel  Parrel],  Rob 

dent  of  the  corpo- 

Elliott     of 

mghter  of  the  first  di- 

prese«tatives  of  many  insti- 

hid    in    ol her   parts   of 
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At  a  Century's  End 

When  Symphony  Hall  was  first 
proposed  as  a  meeting-place  for  a  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  some  careful  judges  sincerely 
declared  that  the  plan  was  preposterous. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible,  under  cur- 
rent conditions,  they  thought,  to  find 
3000  persons  willing  to  give  their  pres- 
ence, and  an  evening's  time,  on  such  an 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  on  Thursday 
night  of  this  week  Symphony  Hall  was 
packed  to  the  doors.  That  great  as- 
semblage speaks  well  for  the  Perkins 
Institution,  and  It  speaks  even  better  for 
the  surviving  social  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Metropolitan  Boston.  The  school  it- 
self, in  its  recognized  leadership  of  all 
similar  works  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  world,  scarcely  needs  a  renewed  testi- 
monial But  the  proof  that  Boston 
remains  keenly  aware  of  this  institution's 
excellent  worth  and  Is  strongly  attracted 
by  an  opportunity  to  express  respect  for 
its  past  and  active  interest  in  its  future, 
is  welcome  Indeed. 

Another  pleasing  aspect  of  this  popular 
response  is  the  assurance  it  gives  that 
the  trustees  made  no  mistake  when  they 
chose  Rev.  Oabriel  Parrell  to  be  the 
new  director.  The  responsibility  thrown 
upon  him  as  successor  to  such  men  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Michael 
Anagnos,  and  Dr.  Allen  was  of  course 
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unusually  great,  but  he  has  borne  it  well.  j 
The   educational   work   of   the   Perkins; 
Institution    is    advancing,    not    falling 
back.    The  new  director's  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  is  broad,  wholesome  j 
and  true.    May  they  march  with  him,  in 
a  new  century,  toward  more  and  more! 
light! 


ROSTOV,   MjSS.tA-mrfi'cAjL 
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Century  of  Peerless  Work 


One  hundred  years  ago  D-r.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  gathered 
six  blind  children  together  in  the  home  of  his  father  in  South 
Boston  and  there  he  founded  the  first  school  in  America  for  the 
sightless. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  has  rounTe'd  out  a  century  of  beneficent  work  which  has 
no  peer  in  the  world. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women,  bereft  of 
vision,  have  since  learned  the  wholesome  verity  of  Dr.  Howe's 
favorite  saying,  "Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome." 

These  people  have  learned  not  to  indulge  their  difficulties, 
to  coddle  themselves  or  enervate  themselves  with  self-pity. 
They  have  acquired  knowledge,  dignity  and  independence.  They 
are  an  example  to  those  who  yield  to  the  slightest  handicap  or 
infirmity;  to  those  who  find  in  the  simplest  disadvantages  of 
life  a  cause  for  constant  complaint. 

The  fame  of  Perkins  Institution  is  world-wide.  Well  it 
may  be. 


//dr-e-mlet-    It    J 99 J 

\£A  pleasant  feature  of  the  centen- 
ary celebration  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  blind  is  that  half  the 
cost  of  the  big  organ  presented  has 
been  borne  by  a  Canadian,  Charles 
Lindsay,  who  became  blind  as  a  boy, 
sought  the  instruction  of  the  Perkins 
school,  and  has  since  made  himself, 
as  head  of  a  music-publishing  house, 
one  of  Montreal's  most  prosperous 
men. 


SasTgin.  Mass,    rf  e  ra  l-=L 

BLIND  STUDENTS 
END  GRID  SEASON 


Torrtpkins    Cottage    Team    at 
Perkins  Institution  Unbeaten 
""At  football 


Perkins  .  Institution  for  the  Blind 
wound  up  its  football  season  yesterday 
with  Tompkins  Cottage  blanking  Elliot 
Cottage,  2  to  0,  in  a  close  game  at  the 
institute  field,  Watertown.  Tompkins, 
which  has  had  an  unbeaten  season's 
record  with  eight  wins  and  one  tied 
game,  will  be  presented  the  Nelson  cup, 
offered  for  the  championship  by  Fran- 
cis M.  Andrews,  Jr.,  principal  of  the 
boys'  school  at  Perkins.  The  Elliot  Cot- 
tage, the  runner-up,  with  seven  wins 
and  two  ties,  lost  its  first  game  yester- 
day: 

The  game  at  Perkins  is  played  with 
six  on  a  side.  Only  kicking  and  passing 
is  allowed,  with  tackling  and  rushing 
barred.  The  teams  are  coached  by 
Matthew  DeMartino. 

Tompkins  won  the  game  in  the  last 
period  when  Kenneth  Spellman  recov- 
ered a  punt  and  George  Lahti  kicked 
the  ball  over  the  barrier  for  two  points. 


WATerzo^Ti.  Mass     Sur\_ 


Transcript 
Has  Praise 
for  Perkins 


REV.   GABRIEL   FARRELL 

New  Director  sees  Perkins  pass 

the  century  mark 

An  institution  located  in  Watertown, 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  closed  the  ob- 
servance of  its  centennial  last  Thurs- 
day evening  before  a  packed  house  at 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  The  school 
and  its  new  director,  as  well  as  his 
predecessors,  were  all  paid  high  trib- 
ute by  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
in  a  leading  editorial  following  the 
successful  closing  program.  This  edi- 
torial in  full,  follows: 

At  a  Century's  End 

When  Symphony  Hall  was  first  pro- 
posed as  a  meeting-place  for  a  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, some  careful  judges  sincere- 
ly declared  that  the  plan  was  prepos- 
terous. It  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble, under  current  conditions,  they 
thought,  to  find  3000  persons  willing 
to  give  their  presence,  and  an  eve- 
ning's time,  on  such  an  occasion. 

Nevertheless,  on  Thursday  night  of 
this  week  Symphony  Hall  was  packed 
to  the  doors.  That  great  assemblage 
speaks  well  for  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, and  it  speaks  even  better  for  the 
surviving  social  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Metropolitan  Boston.  The  school  it- 
self, in  its  recognized  leadership  of  all 
similiar  works  for  the  blind  through- 
out the  world,  scarcely  needs  a  re- 
newed testimonial.  But  the  proof  that 
Boston  remains  keenly  aware  of  this 
institution's  excellent  worth  and  is 
strongly  attracted  by  an  opportunity 
to  express  respect  for  its  past  and  ac- 
tive interest  in  its  future,  is  welcome 
indeed. 

Another  pleasing  aspect  of  this  pop- 
ular response  is  the  assurance  it  gives 
;hat  the  trustees  made  no  mistake 
vhen  they  chose  Rev.  Gabriel  Parrell 
;o  be  the  new  director.  The  responsi- 
bility  thrown   upon   him    as   successor 


:o  such  men  as  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
3owe,  Michael  Anagnos,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Allen  was  of  course  unusually 
;reat,  but  he  has  borne  it  well. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  advancing,  not  falling 
back.  The  new  director's  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  pupils  is  broad, 
wholesome  and  true.  May  they  march 
with  him,  in  a  new  century,  toward 
more  and  more  light! 


fliUtn,  Mass.,    /Vf*J 

A  Famdu?  Institution 

AN  event  of  much  interest  to  people 
all  over  the  country  Is  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  This 
famous  school,  established  by  that 
great  benefactor  of  the  unfortunate, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  has  stood 
for  a  century  as  the  most  advanced 
and  successful  Institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  those  handicapped  by  the 
loss  of  sight  In  the  whole  world.  Before 
its  foundation,  there  was  little  attempt 
made  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the 
blind,  and  no  organized  effort  to 
develop  a  rational  method  and  tech- 
nique in  education  without  the  use  of 
the  eyes.  What  a  change  there  has 
been  since  Dr  Howe  opened  his  first 
modest  school,  of  which  the  present 
splendid  foundation  In  its  beautiful 
buildings  at  Watertown  Is  the  direct 
descendant!  It  is  now  possible  not 
only  to  instruct  the  sightless  in  scores 
of  useful  occupations  which  were  once 
thought  quite  beyond  their  capacity,  but 
actually  to  teach  them  to  read,  through 
the  use  of  the  ingenious  Braille  system, 
which  substitutes  the  sensitive  finger 
tips  moving  over  raised  letters  for  the 
lost  optic  nerve.  Almost  every  one  of 
the  remarkable  advances  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  that  the  last  century 
has  seen  found  its  inspiration,  if  not  its 
actual  origin  in  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion. It  has  led  the  way  for  similar 
schools  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  world.  Few  human  institutions 
have  its  admirable  record  of  unselfish 
and  useful  service  in  brightening  the 
lot  of  the  unfortunate,  crippled  by  the 
loss  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tial of  the  senses.  On  the  occasion 
of  its  centenary,  it  is  appropriate  to 
remember  gratefully  the  work  of  Dr 
Howe,  its  founder,  and  to  congratulate 
its  present  staff  on  the  distinction  and 
devotion  with  which  it  is  carrying  for- 
ward  the   service   he   inaugurated. 


-J)ilAM^ tp,  ^ a .re,   Thajnscjri p-tr 

Rev.     George     P.     O'Conor     repre- 
sented Cardinal  O'Connell  at  the  re- 
!  cent    observances    of    the    \ne    hun- 
j  dredth    anniversary    of    the    founding 
!  of  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr. 
Praised  In  Boston 


Transcript  Editorial  Lauds 
Work  of  Former  Local 
Rector  At  Perkins 


Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  was 
packed  to  the  doors  recently  for  a 
centennial  celebration  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  of  which  Ga- 
briel Parrell,  Jr.,  former  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  is 
director.  The  following  paragraph 
is  quoted  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  of  November  12: 
"Another  pleasing  aspect  of  the 
popular  response  is  the  assurance 
it  gives  that  the  trustees  made  no 
mistake  when  they  chose  Rev.  Ga- 
briel Farrell  to  be  the  new  director. 
The  responsibility  thrown  upon 
him  as  successor  to  such  men  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Michael 
Anagnos  and  Dr.  Allen  was  of 
course  unusually  great,  but  he  has 
borne  it  well.  The  educational 
work  of  the  Perkins  Institution  is 
advancing,  not  falling  back.  The 
new  director's  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  is  broad,  whole- 
some and  true.  May  they  march 
with  him,  in  a  new  century,  toward 
more  and  more  light!" 


Sosro-n,    Mass-,     Pfl^r__ 


HONORED 


Miss  Wilmine  P.  Trenchery  of  Alton, 
111.,  daughter  of  Emile  Trenchery, 
first  teacher  at  Perkins  Institute,  ten- 
dered a  reception  in  connection  with 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  insti- 
tute. 


In  commenting  upon  the  occasion,  the 
Boston  Transcript  said :  "That  great  as- 
i  semblage  speaks  well  for  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, and  it  speaks  even  better  for  the 
surviving  social  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Metropolitan  Boston.  The  school  itself, 
in  its  recognized  leadership  of  all  similar 
works  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world, 
scarcely  needs  a  renewed  testimonial.  .  .  . 
Another  pleasing  aspect  of  this  popular 
response  is  the  assurance  it  gives  that  the 
trustees  made  no  mistake  when  they  chose 
the  Rev.  Gabriel  Farrell  to  be  the  new 
director.  The  responsibility  thrown  upon 
him  as  successor  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe,  Michael  Anagnos  and 
Dr.  Allen,  was  of  course  unusually  great, 
but  he  has  borne  it  well.  .  .  .  The  new 
director's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils  is  broad,  wholesome  and  true." 


Th  fc      Cr<u  hC  h  777  an 


Press  Pays  Tribute 
to  Gabriel  Farrell 

His  Work  at  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  an 
Outstanding  Achievement 

Boston,  Mass.— The  Rev.  Gabriel  Far- 
roll,  formerly  canon  missioner  for  reli- 
gious education  in  the  Diocese  of  Newark, 
who  came  to  Boston  about  a  year  ago  to 
become  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  paid  high  honor 
by  the  press,  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration, on  Nov.  9-10,  of  the  centennial  of 
that   institution. 

The  institution  was  founded  by  the  gath- 
ering at  his  home  in  South  Boston,  for 
teaching,  of  six  blind  children,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  and  was  moved  to 
commodious  buildings  in  Watertown,  with- 
in a  few  years.  Chief  feature  of  the  cele- 
bration was  a  mass  meeting  on  the  second 
night  which,  to  the  surprise  of  even  most 
discerning  friends  brought  3,000  persons 
to  sit  and  stand,  jamming  Symphony  Hall, 
at  which  Gov.  Ely,  Bishop  Lawrence,  Car- 
dinal O'Connell  and  Mayor  Curley  took 
part,  and  President  Hopkins,  of  Dart- 
mouth, made  the  principal  address.  Mr. 
Farrell,  m  speaking  of  the  "Future  of 
Perkins,"  outlined  improvements  to  be  in- 
troduced under  his  leadership,  including 
two  schools  corresponding  to  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  and  new  fields  of  spe- 
cialization. He  expressed  satisfaction  that 
the  institution  has  one  of  the  best  libraries 
of  books  for  the  blind  in  the  country. 


OhtIooK       Pot-     Th  c      BlinJ- 
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The  Perkins  Centennial 


THE  completion  of  a  century  of 
service  for  the  blind  was  marked 
by  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind,  with 
exercises  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  The  program 
filled  two  days,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, November  9  and  10.  Beginning 
with  the  return  of  the  largest  number 
of  former  pupils  ever  to  assemble  at 
Perkins,  and  concluding  with  a  great 
meeting  totaling  over  three  thousand 
people  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
state  presided  and  other  distinguished 
men  took  part,  it  is  estimated  that 
over  five  thousand  people  heard  the 
story  of  the  progress  of  Perkins,  and 
of  the  leadership  that  it  has  given  to 
the  cause  of  the  visually  handicapped. 
Of  the  tangible  evidences  of  inter- 
est, perhaps  the  two  most  important 
were  the  dedication  of  the  bronze  tab- 
let commemorating  the  directorship  of 
Edward  E.  Allen  as  the  third  director, 
and  the  presentation  to  the  school  of 
a  large  four-manual  Skinner  organ  as 
the  centennial  gift  of  her  former 
pupils.  The  organ  replaces  one  in  use 
at  the  school  since  1865,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  instruments  possible  to 
secure. 

Other  tangible  interests  were  the 
souvenir  program  of  eight  pages,  seven 
by  nine  inches,  containing  photographs 
of  the  splendid  buildings  of  Perkins, 
and  a  sixteen-page  leaflet,  called  The 
Progress  of  Perkins,  which  tells  the 
story  of  this  first  school  for  the  blind. 
It  also   is   profusely  illustrated.    The 


souvenir  program  was  produced  in 
braille  for  the  convenience  of  those 
using  that  type. 

Many  distinguished  leaders  of  edu- 
cation attended  the  exercises.  The 
American  Foundation  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin;  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness by  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith;  Mr. 
E.  M.  Van  Cleve  and  Dr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt  of  the  sister  pioneer  schools  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  were 
there ;  and  also,  Mr.  Gordon  Hicks  of 
the  Connecticut  School.  Greetings  and 
congratulations  were  received  from 
many  institutions  and  friends.  Many 
of  these  were  printed  and  were  dis- 
tributed with  the  programs  at  the 
Symphony  Hall  meeting.  Among  the 
greetings  were  interesting  letters  of 
tribute  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  from 
Lady  Campbell,  who  was  present  at 
all  of  the  exercises.  Others  present 
were  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  and 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  daughters  of 
the  first  director.  An  especially  inter- 
esting guest  was  Miss  Wilmine  P. 
Trenchery,  who  came  from  Alton,  111. 
and  is  the  daughter  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  Perkins,  a  French 
blind  man  who  was  brought  from  the 
Paris  School  to  Perkins  in  1832.  Mrs. 
Mary  Lyman,  a  third  cousin  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  came  from  her  home  in 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

The  exercises  opened  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  the  return  of  a  large 
number  of  former  pupils.   Those  who 
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le  from  distant  places  were  housed 
the  various  cottages.    Each  cottage 
jared  a  tea  and  reunion  that  after- 
Mi,  and  in  each  house,  an  interesting 
igram    telling    the    history    of    the 
ttage  was  dramatically  rendered  by 
pupils.   The  pupils  had  been  work- 
on  these  programs  since  the  open- 
of  school,  and  they  had  all  learned 
jreat   deal   about   the  people  after 
torn  the  cottages  were  named.   That 
;ning,  the  trustees  gave  a  dinner  to 
of  the  former  pupils,  with  nearly 
pupils,  guides,  and  guests  sitting 
m  to  the  dinner.    The  groups  were 
rided  into  men  and  women,  and  the 
lmnae  and  alumni  associations  had 
iteresting  programs  for  both  groups, 
rith  many  distinguished  speakers. 
The  evening  event  was  the  dedica- 
)n  of  the  new  four-manual  Skinner 
ran    which    was    presented    in    the 
name  of  the  former  pupils  by  Charles 
W.  Lindsay,  of  Montreal,  who  himself 
paid  half  of  the  cost.    The  organ  was 
accepted  for  the  trustees  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.    Hallowell,    president    of    the    cor- 
poration.   The  invocation  was  offered 
by  Rabbi  Harry  Levi  of  the  Temple 
Israel,  Boston.    After  a  description  of 
L  the    new    organ    by    Mr.    Edward    L. 
"Gardner,   a   recital  program  was  ren- 
dered by  Homer  C.  Humphreys  (rep- 
resenting the  faculty  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music),  John  B. 
Hartwell   (representing  the  faculty  of 
Perkins),   Edward   W.   Jenkins    (rep- 
resenting the   graduates   of   Perkins), 
and   William   C.   Zeuch    (representing 
the     builders).      These     four     men, 
through   their  carefully   chosen   selec- 
tions,   brought    out    the    beauty    and 
power  of  the  new  instrument.    With 
this  new  organ,  Perkins  is  now  super- 


bly equipped  to  carry  on  its  high  pro- 
gram of  musical  training. 

The  program  of  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  was  planned  primarily  to 
show  the  school  in  action.  The  morn- 
ing opened  with  Chapel  exercises  con- 
ducted in  the  customary  way,  except 
that  they  were  in  Dwight  Hall  to  make 
room  for  the  many  visitors,  and  the 
usual  morning  talk  was  given  by 
Director  Farrell,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  test  of  any  institution  or 
nation  is  its  men,  and  that  the  goal 
of  Perkins  must  always  be  to  send  into 
the  world  men  and  women  of  caliber 
and  character.  All  through  the  morn- 
ing, demonstrations  of  school  work 
were  held  in  the  classrooms,  and  dem- 
onstrations of  field  sports  were  given 
during  the  early  afternoon. 

At  four  o'clock  the  historical  meet- 
ing was  held.  This  meeting  combined 
the  annual  features  of  the  Howe 
Memorial  Exercises,  usually  held  on 
November  10,  and  of  the  Anagnos 
Day  Exercises,  usually  held  on  No- 
vember 7.  The  principal  feature  of 
this  large  gathering  was  the  historical 
address  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen, 
Director  Emeritus.  Following  the 
meeting,  the  company  adjourned  to 
the  museum,  where  a  bronze  tablet 
commemorating  the  directorship  of  Dr. 
Allen,  and  representing  the  gift  of 
many  friends,  was  presented  to  the 
school. 

The  climax  of  the  program  came  in 
the  centennial  meeting  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.  This  great  auditorium, 
seating  three  thousand  people,  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  many 
friends  of  Perkins,  who  came  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  its  century  of  service. 
The  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Governor  of 
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Massachusetts,  presided,  and  Mayor 
Curley,  of  Boston,  gave  the  address  of 
welcome.  Cardinal  O'Connell  was 
unable  to  be  present  to  give  the  in- 
vocation as  planned,  but  assigned  this 
duty  to  Rev.  George  P.  O'Conor,  one 
of  the  trustees  of  Perkins.  Bishop 
Lawrence,  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts,  gave  the  benediction. 
The  principal  address  was  given  by 
Dr.  Ernest  Martin  Hopkins,  President 
of  Dartmouth  College,  which  is  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  town  from  which 
Laura  Bridgman  came  to  Perkins  in 
1837.  Dr.  Hopkins  traced  the  educa- 
tional work  among  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  paid  especial  tribute  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  and  others 
who  had  a  hand  in  the  early  history 
of  Perkins  Institution.  "From  men  of 
this  spirit  and  type,"  he  said  "has  come 


much  of  the  glory  of  New  England, 
and  from  them  accrues  the  high  dis- 
tinction to  this  community." 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of 
the  meeting  was  the  singing  by  the 
Perkins  chorus.  The  upper-school 
chorus  of  one  hundred  voices  sat  upon 
the  stage,  while  the  children's  chorus 
of  seventy-five  voices  was  seated  in  the 
rear  of  the  second  balcony.  Never 
before  have  the  Perkins  choirs  sung 
so  beautifully,  especially  when  they 
rendered  the  ode  "Then  and  Now," 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Richards,  daughter  of  the  first 
director,  and  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  The  ode  was  set  to  music 
by  Edward  W.  Jenkins,  a  graduate  of 
Perkins  in  1922. 

G.  F. 
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Oldest  School  for  Blind  in 
U.  S.  Observes  Centenary 

America's  oldest  school  for  the 
!  blind  is  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversarj . 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
WatertowfrirWass.;  dates  back  to  the 
summer  of  1832,  when  i.i,t.*3flB^ 
opened  by  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  at  his  fathers  Boston  home, 
with  six  pupils  in  attendance.  Six 
years  earlier,  Dr.  John  Dix  Fisher 
had  returned  from  Europe  with  the 
idea  of  starting  the  school,  modeled 
after  one  he  had  seen  in  Paris. 

From  its  humble  beginning,  the 
school  grew  until  today  there  are 
279  pupils.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury a  total  of  2,920  students  have 
been  graduated,  among  them  blind 
men  and  women  who  climbed  high 
in  their  chosen  fields  despite  their 
handicaps. 

Annie  Sullivan,  teacher  and  com- 
i  panion  of  Helen  Keller;  Clarence 
Hawkes,  nature  writer  and  lecturer; 
Merle  Tracy,  educator  and  editorial 
writer;  Emily  Poulsson,  children's 
writer;  Lydia  Hays,  director  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Pres.  C.  W.  Linosay,  of  the  Lindsay 
Piano   Co.,   Montreal. 

Working  through  the  medium  of 
hearing  ajid  touch,  such  methods 
are  used  as  will  bring  out  most 
effectively  the  latent  abilities  of 
each  child.  The  courses  carry  pupils 
from  kindergarten  through  high 
school,  and  offer  physical,  manual, 
and  domestic  training,  with  such 
adjuncts  as  psychology,  personnel 
study,  speech  correction,  and  cor- 
rective gymnastics. 


